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Assignment U SA 


My War Against 


The High Cost 


Of Telephoning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE. TELEPHONE is as 


much a fixture of today’s 
home as the kitchen sink. I 
remember when you had to 
race down to the corner 


store to tele- 
phone the doc- 
tor and it hung 


on the 


wall 


over a box, a 
formidable and 


mysterious 


in- 


strument. I re- 


collect 
sense of 
when ! 


my 
awe 
T first 


. heard a voice 
coming through ‘the ear-piece 
from which I recoiled as though 
the forked tongue of an asp were 


reaching into my ear. 


Today I feel something of the 
same when I open the neat but 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


CALL IT STRIKE or lockout, it’s a shutdown the steel monopoly 
wanted and planned for a long time as part of a program for still bigger 


_ profits, still greater extortion via higher prices and to paralyze the steel 


union for five long years. The 650,000 steel workers had no alternative but to close ranks 
and hold out unitedly after the companies shut them out of the plants. According to 


most predictions, the workers 
may be out as long as two 
months. Which means the “Big 
Three,” acting for the steel mo- 
nopoly, will probably not come 
down to real collective bargain- 
ing for that long. 

To this writer and anyone who 
covered the negotiations at 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 


it was evident that there was no 
serious bargaining, that the. in- 
dustry'’s negotiators did not have 
real authority to bargain and 


reach a pact and that the com- 
panies were determined to: force 
a ptoupege. as David McDonald, 
president of the United Steel- 
workers charged. 


¥* 
IF THERE were still 


doubts on what the companies 
planned, they were dispelled by 
the rejection of the union’s offer 
on Wednesday, June 27—three 
full days before the deadline— 
to extend the contract for an- 


any 


other 16 days. The mill owners 
promptly rejected the offer, with- 
out even taking time to think up 
a reason that could look good in 
the newspapers. They objected 
to the condition that terms even- 
tualy agreed to would be retro- 
active to the day the old pact 
expired—a aiaiieed condition 
universally recognized in collec- 
tive bargaining. And what did 
retroactivity really entail? Just 
the difference between what the 
owners offered (they said 7.2 
cents an hour) and the improve- 
ment on the offer the union 
might win. And that could hard- 
lv be much more because the 
key issue in the bargaining was 
the refusal of the union to sub- 
mit to a five-year contract. 

The offer was made by the 
union in good time to make wun- 
necessary even the start of bank- 
ing of furnaces. When the em- 
ployers said “No” they could 
just as well have said “Our plans 
call for a shutdown of the mills 
anyway, for a number of reasons, 
so there is no use even bargain- 
ing. 

But they talked for another 
three days, to make a phony pub- 
lic show of “bargaining,” and it 
was disclosed that nothing new 
was offered beyond the nonsensi- 
cal proposal for a four-year, four 
months contract, with a “propof- 
tional reduction” of the benefits 
originally offered. 

* 

DEVELOPMENTS durin d. 
and since negotiations have fully 
¢ontirmed the view stated in the 
Worker that a shutdown was de- 
sirable to the owners, because: 

The weeks ahead would 
have anyway slowed the indus- 
try to 80 percent or even less, 
and workers get their two weeks 
vacation anyway. 

® Since last January, the 
corporations inspired “dope” in 
the financial press of the possi- 


eloquent envelope that comes to 
me monthly from the telephone 
company, as inevitably as death 
and taxes. I tally the phone calls 
wondering how in the name of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
could I have been so loquacious. 
On a certain day every month I 
tote up the bill with a vague 
sense of hostility to the scientist 
who cried “What hath God 
wrought” when the electric in Late : 

the wire transferred the human | ns 
voice from one locality to an- 
other. 


bility or even the likelihood, of a 
strike, and eventually of a steel 
price hike, spurring a rush of 
orders that threw the industry 
into high gear, 100 percent plus, 
of capacity. Stockpiles were 
driven up far beyond all past 
records, 

® The automotive industry, 
user of 23 percent of the total 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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You Need Us 
For Election 


‘News & Views 


As the election campaign is 
hotting up, and convention time 
of the GOP and the Democrats 
is approaching, every newspaper 
in the country is girding itself. 
The eyes of the nation and the 
world are watching the parties, 
the candidates, the issues, and 
so, of course, is this crusading 
working-class newspaper. 

At stake are the crucial bread- 
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BUT much more consciously 
my enmity goes to the big tele- 
phone monopoly and I think of 
the dividends it is enjoying be- 
cause of man’s gregariousness 
and need to communicate with 
his fellows. And because that 
need is as is basic as our require- 
ment to breathe air I have al- 
ways resented the need to pay 
for it, through my larynx, so to 
speak. 


Our Reporter Talks to Striking 
Ore Miners in Steel Trust Town 


By ERIK BERT 

HIBBING, Minn.—Overtime pay for Saturday and Sunday work, and opposi- 
tion to the five-year contract appear to be just as important to the striking iron miners 
as they are to the other workers in the steel industry. Other issues on which miners 


And now, picking up the 
newspaper, I find that the Pub- 
lie Service Commission has au- 
thorized the New York Telephone 
Company to increase its rates at 
the very moment when I find my 


porety is not only unimpaire 
) 


ut growing. This presents a 
contradiction which my pocket- 


book finds hard to tolerate. 


Last Thursday—with scarcely 


24 hours of grace since the 
PSC announcement, the com- 
pany started to charge 10 cents 
a month more for party-line 
home telephones, a quarter more 
for private home telephones and 
50 cents more for business tele- 
phones. About 4,500,000 sub- 
scribers will be affected by the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


feel advances should be made 
are wages, especially among the 
workers making under the aver- 
age, and-on insurance, which 
some workers feel should be 
paid for completely by the com- 
panies. 

Workers in the big U. S. open 
pit mine in Virginia, for example, 
are off only four to six Sundays 
a year, The general feeling is 
that if the steel company wants 
the mine worked seven days a 
week, at the expense of the 
workers who would much prefer 
to stay home with their wife and 
children, it should pay double 
time for Sundays and time and 
a half for Saturdays. 

Workers who must go to the 


mines here on a ‘Sunday, while: 


other workers and the rest of 
the population go fishing, feel 
that they should not be allowed 
to get away with paying straight 
time. 

NOT ALL of the mines are 
worked seven days a week, In 
the Montreal mine on the Goge- 
bic range (in the Hurley, Wis- 
consin area), regular operations 
are conducted on five days while 
Saturday and Sunday work is 
limited to maintenance and re- 

iring, But this Saturday and 
Siaday work is paid at straight 
time. In other mines in the Hur- 
ley area, regular operations are 
carried through on two shifts, 
while repairing is done on the 
third~ shift. yy 


In the two pits at Mt. Iron, 
Minn,, the work shifts are stag- 
gered over all seven days of the 
week, excepting the taconite 
drillers. (Taconite is low grade 
ore, previously considered un- 
profitable to mine, but now be- 
ing pelletted before being ship? 
ped to the mills.) 

The staggered shift, in at least 
one mine, as ‘gleaned from the 
record which one worker showed 

our correspondent runs as fol- 
ows: he works six days, and 
then has two days off; but if the 
sixth day falls on a Saturday he 
has Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day off; if it falls on a Sunday, 
he has Sunday, Monday and 


' (Continued on Page 2) 


and-butter questions, the future 
of America and the world, and 
as we prepare to give our max- 
imum effort to help ensure a 
fruitful outcome, it is tragic that 
our means to do so are in ex- 
treme danger. 

Income to this paper, via its 
current financial drive, has fallen 
off critically in the past several 


weeks, 


especially from our 


readers outside New York. The 
circulation drive, too, is falter- 
ing. The week ending July 2 
saw only 91 suhs come in to 
this newspaper, and only 52 to 
the Daily Worker. 


This decline can be disastrous, . 
And it comes at the very mo- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Shuts Down to 


Extort 5-Year Pact 


roxprinsion of capacity b 


(Continued from Page 1) 
steel, is at a low, and still de- 
clining level. 

® After a shutdown, for per- 
haps as long as 1952 (54 days) 
the economy will be hungry 
enough for steel to be happy to 
get it for the steeply hiked new 
prices the steel monopoly plans; 
and, it is believed in corporation 
circles, the workers will be 
hungry enough to submit to the 
five-year ball-and-chain pact of- 
fered their United Steelworkers 
of America. 


* , 

THE steel monopoly — the 
united 12 companies with about 
80 percent of the steel tonnage 
has the backing of big business 
in general, notwithstanding some 
of the inconvenience certain in- 
dustries may have because of a 
stee] shutdown, The reasons; 

® If the powerful steel union, 
usually the union that “breaks 
through” on issues as for a wage 
pattern, is paralyzed for fiye 
years by-a no-strike, fixed-wages 
agreement, the organization's 
role for the workers as a whole 
will be removed or minimized. 

® They can seize upon the 
strike to let go all propaganda 
barrels with the charge it is the 
union that is responsible for high- 
er steel prices and for forcing 
upward the “inflation spiral,” 


® They hop eto exploit the strike! styjke. 
for a campaign to turn public ate j,) jh. , 
tention away fro mthe real mo- ed pos: 


Jautomation where possible; and 


lon 


, an extra 
25. million tons; do it by greater 
“efficiency,” and speedup, and 


they want no union “interference” 
as they|cut the working staff dras- 
tically (like they cut the miners by 
half in ithe coal fields) with ideas 
of a shorter work week, greater 
share td the workers through “sub- 
stantial? . wage raises, seniority 
rules ard strict application of rates 
for’ classifications, Every union 
worker | knows what that means, 
especially the steel workers who 
have already had considerable ex- 
perience with this program, The 
workers know that! after five 
vers of paralyses, many of them 
will not even be steelworkers any 
more; that their union will no 

er have the vigor of a union 
and ability to even hold what the 


contract provides, much less press 
tor) new improvements, 
os 

THE strike is, therefore, of key 
importance, and to labor as a 
whole, too, It is the first major eco- 
‘nomic test for the AFL-CIO since 
the: merger convention, George 
Meany hastened to assure the steel 
“union the full support of the united 
labor movement as have such major 
unions like the United Automobile 


‘Workers, the United Brotherhood 


of Carpenters and others. 


ISSUES IN 


STRIKE 

LENGTH OF PACT: The steel 
corporations insist on a five-year, 
no-strike fixed-annual increases 
(about 2 percent) agreement and 
they agreed to make 4 years four 
months, with proportional reduc- 
tion of benefits. The union insists 
on a contract of much shorter du- 
ration. and more adequate benefits 
each year. 

WAGES: The employers grant 
a total estimated at 7. 
hour each year of a five-year pact. 
This would come down to a net 
of about five cents with an addi- 
tional 2.5 cents an hour they want 
the workers to contribute towards 
insurance. The union demands in- 
surance, The union demands a 
more “substantial”. wage increase. 

FRINGES; ‘The companies list 
a number of benefits on pensions, 
vacations, shift differentials and 
others to go into effect at different 
stages of a five-year pact—as late as 
in three years. The union demands 
more adequate benefits, including 
full payment by employers of in- 
surance, and earlier ‘effectiveness. 

LAYOFF PAY: The companies 
propose a plin of supplementary 
pay to make up to 45 percent of 
takehome for as long as 52, weeks, 
but the plan is a gy with gim- 
micks that would deprive most 
workers of any pay additional to 
state jobless pay. 

WEEKDAY PAY: The union de- 
mands time and one half for Sat- 
‘urday, double time for Sunday, 
work, The employers ouly con- 
cede 10 cents an hour extra for 


The fiveemonth Westinghouse 
already on when labor was 
nerger convention, present- 
ntially the same issue and 


nopolies that are squeezing the tost, The Westinghouse workers re- 
American, people, and point to the ceived more pledges than tangible 


“labor monopoly” as the paralyzer support from AFL-C1O unions, al.) 


of the economy, 


though ‘som® of them (like steel, 


Sunday work. 
v _J 


| 


= They further expect the strike | anticipating its own struggle) came. 
will give them an opportunity to through splendidly, The end was) 


blame strikes and labor for already a five-year contract for Wesing-' 


evident downtrend in many impor- })ouse—basically a vietory for the 


tant sectors of the economy, 
* 


SO THE likelihood is that the of 650.000 steelworkers, If they! 


employers, 
| Var more is involved in the strike 


nir will be filled with a great deal lose, a pattern will be set that will 
of poisoned publicity before this|serve emplovers where the Taft- 
strike is over. The National Asso- Hartley and “right-to-scab” Jaws 
ciation of Manufacturers did not) have so far failed. The five-year 
lose a minute after the strike dead-| contract is the key issue although 
line to issue its demand for changes there is no agreement on a num- 


in the anti-trust laws to outhiw na- ber! of 


tional or industry-wide strikes 


with usual stock propaganda 
labor's 
tears for poor small business man 
who suffers, 


i. ’ | 
rhe first propaganda attempt of | 
the steel companies aimed for their) fo, 
employes, The companies bombard. | j), 


ed their workers with a b 
letters’ describing the 

bouquet of flowers thev offered 
them—a : 
mostly of minor limited im 


bedded a steel trap, the fiy 
no-strike,. fixed wages idea, 

The publicity experts of the 
corporations counted on making a 
dent among the workers with -this 
offer. But they received their an- 
swer at 12:01 midnight Saturday 
when the mills were emptied of 
every worker but those authorized 
to stay for maintenance work, and 
picket lines were set up at every 
mill gate of the struck companies, 

The Wall Street Journal, seeking 
to feel out the sentiment on the 
first morning of the shutdown. 
questioned workers in Gary, Indi- 
ana Harbor, South Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Morrisville, Pa., and Home- 
stead, They gave “varying opinions 
on the possible length of the strike,” 
WSJ found, “But it was evident 
they were well united in o posi- 
tion to a five-year contract, the 
issue that has proved the thorniest 
for negotiators,” 


* 

WHY was it the “thorniest?” 
20-year 
gotiated a pact for longer than 
two years with thesé’ firms. The 


steel union had never ne- 


companies have simply made 
their ‘minds that this is the time 
they could. lock a collar on the 
unions neck and from their mo- 
nopoly-minded business viewpoint, 
they feel they need the g-term 


pach. Theyoplan a drastic 


ii ae 


up 


wi a) 


The’ 


r and notably premium pay fe 
curb the “monopoly power of Ja-| work, a suppplement 
bor.” And the NAM gave “the line” ment bene 


arrage Of! toy 
beautiful day 


long list of things and) (1()() 


important specific issues, 
” weekend 
ary unemiploy- 
fits plain without nulli- 


ual sto ) about [ving gimmicks and something more 
inflationary’ demands. and substantial than a raise of two 


per- 


cent, 
| * 

MEANWHILE, the shutdown 
ved by the industry is spread- 
g its effects rapidly to many sec- 
! the economy. On the second 
of the strike railroads an- 
noneed layoffs totaling some 30,- 
workers on coal and. steel 


: prove- carrying lines, At leas 
ments—but within which was em- ers tite lines. At least 50,000 min- 


t captive and other companies 


e-year serving steel industries, are not 


likely to resume work when their 
vacation ends on July 10, Steel 
and iron ore shipping or trucking 


is also directly affected. And as the 
weeks roll on new tens of thou- 
sands will be made idle because o! 
‘steel shortages for fabrication or 
construction, 

All this will not disturb the little 
band of high paid steel executives 
who decreed a shutdown, They 
won't Jofe a penny, They have no 
serious oo pwr In the .long 
run they, and only they, will supply 
the steel needed in America, The 
rice hike that will inevitably fol- 
ow a settlement will just as al- 
‘ways mark up the new cost by a 
substantial amount, And. if the 
workers in any state move to -col- 
lect unemployment insurance hbe- 
cause they have been really locked 
out, we can be sure steel trust at- 
torneys will be on hand to show 
that it’s a strike and that they, the 
steel companies, aré just innocent 
victims of the “labor monopoly.” 


cents anf 


Statistical 


By LABOR RESEARCH > 
ASSOCIATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 
(6-26), New York “picture 
newspaper’ has an editorial 
entitled “Now Hear This, 


Commies,” which gloats 
about the latest government- 
published family income figures. 
The average in 1955 was $5,520 
before taxes, $4,955 after taxes. 
Therefore, says the Daily News, 
Communism or Socialism cannot 
appeal to American workers, 
“Pinks” as well as Communists 
should disband their organiza- 
tions and ballyhoo U.S.-style 
capitalism, It claims the figures 
show that: “U.S, capitalism pro- 
duces enormous wealth and gets 
it distributed with reasonable 
fairness,” 

Now the “average family” pro- 
duces, the enormous wealth of 
America. Its distritution with 
“reasonable fairness” would, in 
fact, provide a good standard of 
living to the “average family.” 
But the true figures show this 
doesn’t happen. 

About $1,600 of the $5,520 
is distributed to the people only 
in the mechanical brains of the 
Government's UNIVACs, not in 
real life. Every year since 1944 
the Census Bureau has made a 
sample survey of income distri- 
bution in the U. S. The Admin- 
istration was dissatisfied with 
these statistics, which do not 
make good editorial copy for the 
Daily News. So the Commerce 
Department, parent of the Cen- 
sus, cooked up its own figures. 
It blended Census Bureau and 
Income Tax statistics, garnished 
with a few billion af “guestimat- 
ed” additional income, especially 
in the lower brackets, and fed 
the potpourri into the comput- 
ing machines. About $700 extra 
per family emerged! 

Then the Government experts 
played with averages, The Cen- 
sus Bureau always publishes the 
income of the average family 
(called the median), The Com- 
merce Department instead pub- 
lished the average income of all 
families (called the meun). 

It thereby distributed ‘to all 
us + On paper — part of the in- 
comes of the duPonts and Rock- 
efellers, This statistical socialism 
accounts for the remaining $900 
(of the $1,600 difference), 

We can understand why the 
Administration in this election 
-year reverses its ordinary pro- 
scedure and publishes the syn- 
thetic $5,520 figure first, while 
holding back the figure obtained 
by Census count— which is un- 
likely to exceed around $3,950 
when published late this year (it 
was $3,733 for 1953) the peak 
year, To tell the whole story we 
should add another $500—be- 
cause the figures used so far 


Your Money and Your Life 


Socialism 


refer to families and single in- 
dividuals, The average family 
gets about $500 more, The 
roper figure for’ study is, there- 
ore, something like $4,450. 


That is high comparison with 
other countries. How does it 
stack up in comparison with U.S. 


productivity an . people's needs? 


THE HELLER Committee of 
the University of California pub- 
lishes separate cost budgets for 
wage earners and for salaried 
employes. (See our Labor Facts 
Book 12). The wage earner’s 
budget is based on an adequate, 
but distinetly skimpy living stan- 
dard. The salaried employe’s 
budget buys a comfortable stan- 
dard of living, something like the 
Hollywood-Daily News version 
of the “average American stan- 
dard.” The 1955 Heller budget 
showed that a wage earner fam- 
ily of four needs $5,466 if rent- 
ing their home, $5,798 if buying 
it. The salaried worker family 
needed $8,130, 

The “average family” with its 
$4,450, was about $1,200 less 
than needed for an adequate but 
skimpy standard, and $3,700 less 
than needed for a good—or at 
least comfortable—standard such 
as that of the salaried worker, 


The most vital issue of “lair 
distribution” is not met by look- 
ing at the “average family.” The 
poverty line today is about 
$2,500, (Congressional investiga- 
tors set it at $2,000 in 1949). 
Why did 8.3 million families and 
individuals get under $2,000, 
and 14.5 million under $3,000 
in 1955, even according to the 
newly published Commerce De- 
partment figures? ag oe 

Why did the average Negro 
family (going back to Census 
figures), get $2,410 in 1954, as 
compared with $4,339 for white 
families? And why did the aver- 
age farm family in the U.S. get 
only $1,968, which was less than 
in 1948 when the cost of living 
was a lot lower? 

Is that “reasonably fair” in- 


comed istribution? 
¥ 


UNDOUBTEDLY the average 
U.S. family gets more real in- 
come than before World War II 
—one-third more than in 1929, 
says the Commerce Department. 
A small enough gain compared 


. with the rise in labor productiv- 


ity—but important. 

Partof the gain was made pos- 
sible by reasonablq regular em- 
ployment over the past 15 years 
and by the employment of more 
wage earners per family; How 
much of the gain resulted from 
wars and ever-high arms budgets 
is a subject to debate which will 
be settled finally by future 
events, Capitalism can rightfully 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Our Reporter Talks to Striking Ore Mine 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Tuesday off. This system ap- 
parently gives him an average 
5-day week, but it also gives him 
only four to six Sundays off in 
a year, 

| 7 

THE TRUST has been pro- 
claiming that the average in the 
industry is $2.46 cents, The 
miner. mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph was getting, how- 
evor, only $1.86% cents an hour, 
or one-fourth legs than the com- 


papies propaganda, (His take- 
jome pay average $1.50 an 
hour.) | 


| 


On the day shift ‘he gets 
$14.92, on the afternoon shift 
$15.40 and on the night shift, 
$15.64. He is in Class IV, which 
embraces the biggest group of 
workers in the mine, where he 
works. It. concludes | trackmen 
and switchmen, Workers in. the 
next higher class, V and VI, 


the Ac ers’ and thei | ae 


> " 
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| The dangers in a 5-year con- 
tract are obvious to all of the 
miners. One of them—he works 
for U, S, Steel's Oliver mining 
division—described it as a “rope 
iround your neck,” The 5-year 
contract would mean that the 
question of a wage hike could 
not be raised for that period, 
“Even three years is long 
enough,” he said, The recent 
contract was of 2-vears duration, 
There are no illusions among 
the older men about the impact 
of the strike—especially on the 
younger miners, They came out 
of World War II, or the Korean 
War, married, began to raise a 
family, They have bought homes, 
furniture, cars—on the install- 
ment plan. Many of them are 
staying afloat with difficulty. 
With full time employment they 
make it. A prolonged strike 
, would require. a cancerted effort 


y" 


to deal with the question of 
istallment 


ac pif Ly ap 


| 
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moratorium, This not an imme- 
diate question for the bulk of 
the miners but the older men 
see it as a problem in the future. 


* 


AT THE BIG taconite plant 
that jis being built by the Erie 
Mining Co, in Aurora, Minn., for 
exam So, these are said to be 1,000 
to 1, workers, many of whom 
have come from other states, in- 
cluding Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Alabama, ‘They have been here for 
two or three years and have not 
established the local credit with 
storekeepers to bridge an extended 
gap of unemployment. 

Some live in trailers for which 


they pay $14 a week. It is said the 
trailers are cozy in the winter, 
but in the summer they are hot as 
the hinges of Hades, according to 
well-informed sources, They are 
made of metal and resemble, in 
thelr effects, a human rotisserie. 
When the children are outside, pe 


uijiets ite sit" to * comfort 
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It is when the whole family gets 
inside that they are said to be 
crowded, 

Other workers at the taconite 
plant are buying their . homes 
through the Erie Mining Co. for. 
$10 to $15 thousand dollars. 
There is considerable doubt in the 
minds of many workers as to how | 
substantially these new homes are 
being constructed. 


IN A COUPLE of years the 
Mesabi mine locals will be round- 
ing out the twentieth year of their 
existence, It is not surprising that 
one of the men who was primarily 
responsible for organizing their 
resistance to the steel trust has, 
more recently, been one of those 
who was harrassed by the FBI, He 
is Martin Mackie, now chairman 
of the Communist Party of Minne- 
sota, and at that time an organizer 
for the CIO, 

Mackie: obtained the charters 
for the looals at Virginia, Mt. lron, 


Chisholmy and, bly bit evne 


., 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


The Geography of 
Unionism in U. S. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
of Economic Research, Inc., 
whose director of Research is 
Solomon Fabricant, has in its 
86th annual report made avail- 
able some valu- 
able data on 
the rate ol 
growth olf 
union member- 
ship in each 
state. and the 
percentage of 
the non-agri- 
cultural work- 
ers unionized 
in each state. This report is 
in some respects a companion to 
a study by the organization a 
year earlier on the extent of 
union organization in a number 
of countries and how the UV. S. 
measures up, in comparison, 

It makes us aware first, that 
the United States and Canada 
are the lowest down on the list 
of major developed western 
countries in. the percentage of 
workers in unions; second, that 
despite the swift unionization 
progress in the past twenty 
years, especially in the late thir- 
ties, only 32.5 percent of the 
non-agricultural workers in the 
U. S. labor force are in unions; 
third, that the picture looks much 
worse when we break down the 
figures by states and see the vast 
area where less than 15 percent 
of the workers are in unions. 

LAST YEAR’S report by the 
National Bureau showed that of 
eight countries studied, the U. S. 
was next to the lowest with 21.9 
percent of the ENTIRE working 
population in unions and Canada 
the lowest with 20 percent. 

The highest were Sweden 
with 49.7 percent; Australia 42.7 
percent; United Kingdom, 41.5 
yercent; Italy 39.3 percent; 
‘rance 31,1 percent and West 
Germany 26.1 percent, Unfortu- 
nately those figures in most cases 
were four or more years old, 
But they should certainly hum- 
ble our trade union movement 
and make our trade union leaders 
less vocal as “leaders of the 
world labor movement.” 

It is the latest report that 
should give us the greatest con- 
cern, Less than a third of the 48 
million non-agricultural workers 
are unionized, The state ol 
Washington tops all in percent- 
age of unionized—53.8, followed 
by Montana 47 percent; West 
Virginia 44; Michigan 48, Ore- 
- 48, with all the rest. 40 or 
evs percent organized, As you 
run down the list you. are struck 
by the fact that the relative 
progressive influence on the poli- 
tical lite of the. states is pretty 
much reflected In those percent- 
AON, 

But suppose we start from the 
bottom of the table, North Caro- 
lina that has a million people 
in the working force has only 
8.3 percent of them unionized. 
South Carolina is next with only 
9.3 percent; New Mexico, 14.2 
rohan South Dakota, 14.4; 
lississippi, 14.7; Ceorgia, 15; 
North Dakota, 15.6; Oklahoma, 
16.1; Florida, 16.2; Texas, 16.7; 
Virginia,.17.4; Delaware, 18.4; 


Vermont, 18.9; Louisiana, 19.5; 
and so forth, 

It should be observed that the 
low percentage states are not all 
in the South, but among them 
are some in the North under po- 
litical conditions that are not 
much better for labor than in 


some southern areas, 
- 


THOSE figures don’t tell ev- 
erything. In some states com- 


paratively weaker labor move-- 


ments may have a stronger in- 
fluence because they are more 
active and vigorous than the 
unions of other states with great- 


er membership. But figures do 
provide a fair barometer of more 
than just union strength, 

You'll find the “right-to-work” 
states at the bottom of the table 
not on top, And the percent- 
age of their unionization level 

robably has fallen some since 
953, the year on which thestudy 
was based, The trend of south- 
ern industrial expansion and mi- 
pation of industries from the 
orth to the southern and other 
“right-to-work” areas, has un- 
questionably widened the gap be- 
tween the high and low percent- 


age union states, 
* 


THE STUDY also shows that 
even in the most populous and 
strongest union states, the per- 
centage of organized workers is 
not very much higher than the 
national average: Pennsylvania, 
$9.9 percent; Illinois, 39.7; Ohio, 
38; California, 35.7; New Jersey, 
35.2; New York, 34.4, 

In each of those states there 
is a wide gap between highly or- 

anized cities and industries and 
the virtually. unorganized fields 
and areas: Unionized steel, side 
by side with unorganized textile; 
unionized coal mining, side by 


side with undrganized chemical, ; 


etc, 

The continuance of these wide 
gaps—between states of low and 
higher percentage of unionization 
and, within the states, between 
union and non-union—is equally 
reflected in the wage gaps. 
Unions have pressed for annual 
wage rounds and for other bene- 
fits, while others are falling 
further behind relatively. 

Thus, the South is a millstone 
around labor's neck generally, 
And if there are unorganized low 
wage textile mills in the vicinity 
of organized mines and_ steel 
mills, they are a threat to union 
and wage standards of the or- 
ganized. The widening of the 
gap cannot continue indefinitely, 

One may ask why aren't the 
unions doing more to unionize 
workers closer to their already 
existing main union centers in the 
north, too, is stymied because of 
the low unionization level in the 
South, The industries least or- 
a in the North are more 

irectly affected by competition 
with unorganized southern work- 
ers. This holds for textile, 
chemical, cotton garment, wood- 
working and others. 


INCIDENTALLY, the chain 
reaction goes far beyond the 
borders of the United States, Just 
as the northern manufacturers 
have been complaining of south- 
ern competition, the southerners 
now ¢omplain of Japanese im- 
ports especially of cotton manu- 


facturers, 
‘Two states have already enact- 


ed Jaws requiring stores, selling 
Japansmade goods, to carry a 


sign at their entrance informin 
the public of it. Wages of ] 
to 1k cents an hour in Japan 
look even smaller to southerners 
than southern wages to north- 
erners. This should point up the 
fact that American labor should 
be interested in the strong union- 
ization of workers in Japan and 
other areas, 

Such is the geography of 
unionism as, so we are told, the 
AFL-CIO fs preparing to get an 
organizing drive in textile under 
way—a drive that could take the 
two lowest level unionization 
states, the Carolinas, and shoot 
them up closer to the states on 
the top of the unionization table, 


I_ remember when Michigan | 


was at a unionization level about 
equal to that of the southern 
states. A. sweep of unionism 
changed the auto state to the 
most unionized of the major in- 
dustrial states, and the s 
where labor the rolatieelo 
greater political influence, 


, 
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The Experts Are Stumped 


How Will Midwest Farmers 
Vote on November 6th? — 


BY CARL HIRSCH 

SPRINGFIELD, — Across the farm belt, close watch is being kept during these July 
days on livestock prices, signs of drought and the trend of 120 important electoral votes. 
Those were the farm states votes that swung behind Truman in 1948 and won him reelece 


tion, Those! same 120 electoral; — 
votes shifted to Eisenhower in| “T've Got Plenty of Nothin’ ” 
pitt | OPTS E | 
Laat yet 


1952, 

Where will they go in 1956? AeA 
Midwest farmers are chewing the . DP i easy 
wrinkles out of that subject at 
county fairs, after church and in 
the shaded town squares where 
roups gather after shopping in the 
8 twilight. 

Primaries in the Midwest states, 
beginning with Minnesota and Wis- 
consin in early spring and ending 
with Towa and South Dakota in 
June, proved very little. | 

The “farm revolt,” as some had. 

inted it, failed to materialize. 

‘hatever detinite tendencies may 
have appeared in some states, over- 
all the farmers were not stamped. 
ing headlong toward the Demo- 
cratic Party in such numbers as to. 
change the political complexion of | 
the Midwest. | 

Certain “clear” anti-GOP farm 
trends in Wisconsin and Minne-| 
gota became rather muddy -in Illi- 
nois and Indiana. While Midwest 
farmers registered and continued 
to register preference for Estes 
Kefauver over Adlai E. Stevenson, | 
there was much less clarity on at- 
titudes toward Eisenhower. 


1” per. 
rae" wt ‘Ya 


= 


~from “Labor” 


sharp increase in farm debts. Last|farmer was uoted, “Plenty of 
es year, farmers borrowed 26 percent, farmers around here are sticking 
ONE NEW poll, taken by Wal-| more than in 1954 and 21.9 percent| with their old two-row equipment 
lace’s Farmer and Iowa Farmstead,|™ore than the 1937-40 average. |instead of buying four-row rigs 
last week showed these prefe i boemos atta year is breaking the a _— be! a cover om 
eek ; cord, _ | twice as fast. There’s no money for 
ences: Eisenhower 49 percent v8. A recent study by U. §. News |lots of us to do anything else.” 
Stevenson 37 percent; but Eisen-)and World Report summarized:| One more big factor which may 
hower 36 percent vs, Kefauver 51|“Farmers are going deeply into tier | flee: iy 
tal The pale nw pg hy ‘be maturing just two months be- 
pe ; 'v 8 8 fore the November voting is the 


. 7 | debt. They owe more on short- 
zines readers may be considered livestock fee situation, An expect- 
ed record fall marketing of cattle 


as oy somewhat weighted in fa-| 
vor of the Democrats. 

The magazine commented on 
Kefauver's strong showing in the’ 
poll against Eisenhower, adding; 
‘Most people have thought the| 
President could lick any Demo- 


and hogs may break prices once 
apis. repeating the disastrous de- 
cline of last winter, 
It was that sharp dip, following 
a four-year farm income decline, 
erat in this farm territory,” | even SOG ap OvenEEnS ot _— 
However, polls taken on the! a yore ae, ae. 
basis of “if the election were held ome 1S aah —— om 
oe Noob THE "farm revolt” has not ma- 
i‘ tured—at least not to the point of 
full political expression, However, 
farmers are confronted with. real 
economic problems which may be- 
come worse by November. In ad- 
dition, the coming political conven- 
tions and the campaigning could 
‘differentiate the farm policies of 
the two parties to the point where 
farmers could make a more clear- 
cut choice, . 
In any case, there is already a 
sizeable number of Midwest farm- 


ALONG with the yield of the| term loans. When they can’t pay off 


1956 crop, there are a great many | these loans, they slap new mort- 
other factors which are just as im-| $4#es on their tarms—or increase 


— For example, farmers| the ones they nave. 


vere are not sure what benefits | 
they will derive from the 1956) ANOTHER indicator of econom- 


farm bill: the so-called “compro-| ic trouble that may have explosive 
mise” measure adopted after an political implications is the farm | 
Fisenhower veto aa a politically-|equipment situation, Every major | 
charged debate. farm equipment producer has cut 
The soil bank, main feature of | production, some as much ag two- 


the bill, was enacted too late to do! thirds, In a score of Illinols, Lowa : 
the maximum good, Far fewer! and Wisconsin towns which are|¢, Whose sentiments run along 


farmers than anticipated will come} based on the farm equipment pro- with thove of Robert Zwoch, « 
under the program, And most of|duction, unemployment has hit Redwood County, Minnesota farm- 
the soil bank payments for un-) hard, |er who wrote to a farm hewspaper 


worked or diverted land will be less} The fact is that farmers are not! last week: 
than $50 an acre. | “I worked hard for Ike in ‘52 


buying. 
Farm economists here are also ‘You bet we're sitting tight odie will work much harder against 
puzzling the full meaning of the 


the old dollar,” a Pana, Illinois, him this year.” 
FARMERS FEED IT; OTHERS MILK 11! 


‘ pone. 4 
: * 
: avaible ne, dl i 
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Global Discussion on Socialism and Democracy 


New Rour 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


in Debate on Communist Paths 


A NEW ROUND was reached in the free and frank debate within the world-wide Communist movement. 
This came with the resolution of the Soviet Communist Party's Central Committee which sought to defend the fail- 
ure of the present leadership to do anything about Stalin’s crimes during -his lifetime. It took issue with a view 


stated by Palmiro Togliatti, 
Italian Communist leader, who 
pointed out that socialism 
must have a democratic foun- 
dation in order to flourish and 
that the rise of bureaucracy and 
departures from Soviet democracy 
as conceived by Lenin were—the 
source of the errors in the Stalin 
era. 

The resolution of the Soviet 
Party followed shortly after Pravda 
republished an article by Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the 
American Communist Party, writ- 
ten for the Daily Worker. In the 
resolution the Soviet leaders at- 
tacked Togliatti’s position. They 
cited the article by Dennis, as well 
as statements of Chinese and 
French Communists in support of 
their viewpoint. 

(Unfortunately, in reprinting the 
Dennis article from the Daily 
Worker of June 18, Pravda deleted 
a clause which condemned the 
snuffing out of Jewish cultural fig- 
ures during the Stalin regime.) 

* 

EUGENE DENNIS then issued 
a statement hailing the Soviet CP 
resolution. He acknowledged that 
the American’ CP had not vet 
adopted a position on the resolu- 
tion but that the National Commit- 
tee would shortly. Prior to Dennis’ 
statement the National Committee 
of the American CP had declared. 


“We cannot accept an. analysis 
of such profound mistakes which 
attributes them solely to the cap- 
ricious aberrations of a single in 
dividual, no matter how much ar- 
bitrary power he was wrongly per- 
mitted to usurp. It was just as 
wrong to ascribe all the mistakes 
and violations of socialist principle 
to a single individual as it was to 
ascribe to him all the achievements 
and grandeur of socialist progress 
in the USSR.” 

the Soviet’ CP resolution as- 
cribed the errors, again, to the 
Stalin “cult of the individual.” 
‘Then it asked how the “cult” arose 
“under the coriditions of a Soviet 
Socialist regime?” Its answer re- 
called. that: 

“This was the first experience in 
history of building a Socialist so- 
ciety which was formed in the 


A British Communist Comment on the ‘World Debate’ 


yf 


\ 


WZ 


e 
haat tell 


- “Whatever read we take, we must mever leave them behind.” 
—Gabriel in the London Daily Worker 


_of/a century, the Soviet land was when he violated justice and de-)seems unquestionable that Stalin’s 
thé only country which paved the|mocracy, the resolution says: ‘errors were linked with an exces- 


way for mankind to Socialism. It} “This could not be done in the/Sive increase in the weight of the 
was like | a besieged fortress sit- circumstances which had arisen. bureaucratic apparatus of the €co- 
juated in a capitalist encirclement.| “Facts undoubtedly bear out|POmic life and political ‘system, 
After the abortive intervention of|that Stalin was guilty of marfy|and perhaps above all in the life 
fourteen states in 1918-1922, the|Jawless deeds. sarticularly in the|/Ol, the Party. And here, it is very 
enemies of the Soviet country in! later period of fie life. It should |dilficult to say what was the cause 
'thé West and East continued to} not ta forgotten however, thatiand what was the consequence. 
prepare new ‘crusades’ against the the Soviet people knew Stalin as'The one thing came gradually to 
USSR.” la person who always acted in de-|be the expression of the other. | 
| * fense of the USSR against the} “Was this excessive weight of 
AFTER DESCRIBING the her- intrigues of the enemies and strug-| bureaucracy in any way connect- 
culean efforts needéd to build gles for. the cause of socialism. At|ed with a tradition handed down 
socialism in such a land the Soviet | times he applied in this struggle | from the political forms of organ- 
CP resolution said: ‘unworthy methods and violated | zation and the customs of old 
“This complicated national and'the Leninist principles of party Russia? Perhaps one cannot rule 
‘has hinted at this; but we must 


international situation demanded life. Therein 

iron discipline, overgrowing vigil-| Stalin.” | 

ance and a most strict centraliza-| The resolution says the people bear in mind that after the revo- 

tion of leadership whi¢h inevitably |supported Stalin; therefor the rest| lution the leadership changed al- 

hail a negative effect on the de-|of the leaders couldn’t do anything} most completely. In any case, we 

velopment of certain) democratic! about the bad things Stalin did. are not interested in assessing the 
‘However, the resolution is silent remnants of the old order so much 


features.” 
| The resolution condemns Sta-|on the part of the present lead-| as the fact that a new type of 


lin’s theory that as socialist con- ers in creating the Stalin cult, as| bureaucratic. leadership had risen 


structionbecomes more successful, Togliatti pointed out in his in-,from the ranks of the new ruling 
class at the moment in which it 


ay the tragedy of) this out, and I think that Lenin 


problem presented by the dangers 
of bureaucratic degeneration; the 
eradication of democracy; the con- 
fusion between constructive revolu- 
tionary forces and the destruction 
of revolutionary legality; the sepa- 
ration of political and economic 
leadership from the criticism and 
creative activity of the masses.” 


ONE OF THE MAJOR results 
of the negotiations in Moscow be- 
tween the Yugoslav and the Soviet 
Communist leader was the agree- 
ment to exchange theoretical ‘scien- 
tific experiences of socialism as 
well as practical. Togliatti and the 
Italian Communist press have been 
playing up the experience of the 
Yugoslavs in securing worker par- 
ticipatiion in industrial manage- 
ment and in coping with the prob- 
lem Lenin wrested with—to get di- 
rect worker-farmer control of po- 
litical and economic life. 

Paradoxically, while denying 
that anything but the Stalin cult 
was responsible for past errors, the 
Soviet leaders were embarked in 
practice on considerable revision - 
and change in their legal and legis- 
lative system. 

For example, the Supreme Soviet 
opening July 11 is expected to 
change the single-candidate elec- 
tion system and gradually return to 
the Soviets the power they original- 


ly had and retained until 1922. 


' ‘Meanwhile the theory that had 
been current in Washington and 
part of the press that all the dis- 
cussion and differences were only 
a “Soviet plot” was knocked into 

cocked hat by the discussion 
itself. Through the use of free dis- 
cussion the Communist movement 
was showing in practice how im- 
portant democracy was to the work- 
ing class movement. Difterences of 
opinion were a means for securing 
deeper unity for peace, for dem- 
ocracy and ultimately for socialism. 

Certain conclusions had already 
crystalized, One was that Marxism 
bases itself on the idea that each 
country will find its own specific 
path to socialism. Another that 
world politics had reached a point 
of development where lasting peace 
was possible and the inevitability 
of wars no longer obtained. Out of 
the ferment of discussion socialism 
and unity trends in the labor move- 


process, the test in practice ofthe struggle against the capitalists|terview. 
many truths hitherto only known! only becomes sharper. | In criticizing Togliatti the So- 
to Socialists\in general outline and| But as to why the) present Se- viet CP resolution says the Ital- 


theory. For more than a quarter!viet leaders didn’t oppose Stalin | ian leader was wrong “when he} W 
: | aes nn 7 ——lasks whether Soviet society rg 8 that it would be the So-| 


not reached ‘certain forms of de- viet Communist leaders who would | 
| | have to give a_ scientific-historic 
| 


generation’.” * | 
explanation for what happened un-| 
| 


was discharging duties of an en- ment were being vastly strength- 
tirely new type.” ened. 
WHILE Togliatti expressed the -~ 


STATISTICS 


“(Continued -from Page 


claim credit for these employ- 
ment-stimulators. 

All of the gain was realized by 
labor, by the organization of the 
unorganized, by self-sacrificing 
strikes against resistant capital- 
ists such as that now being 
waged by the steel workers. 
Certainly capitalism gets no 
credit for that. 

Socialism in America will re- 
alize quickly a good—not merely 
adequate—standard for all fam- 
ilies. Through economic plan- 
ning and the abolition of human 
exploitation, it will bring abut 
rapid, continuous increases in 
living stndards without the. need 
for crippling strikes. It will be a 
secure standard, without the 
overhanging menace of depres- 
sion and war. 3 

The American people will 
learn this by personal experience 


ee ee ee ee 


2) 
* | 


ACTUALLY Togliatti kas made der Stalin, Togliatti alone had at- 
‘a vigorous defense of Soviet so- | tempted such an analysis, thus far. 


D ( 
' Vennis Comments o 
cialism denying that the system Togliatti was of course primarily 
oviet atement lhad been transformed into any-|concerned with the problems and 
| ‘thing else. But Togliatti noted perspectives of the Italian socialist | 


a F : . , that as long as the present Soviet} movement. The unity of the CP, 

Eugene Dennis, General Secretary of the Communist |jeaders “are limiting themselves! with the Socialist Party, headed by | 
Party, yesterday issued the following comment on the recent in substance to denouncing the Pietro Nenni, was a big factor in 
resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party personal defects ‘of Stalin as the|the successful struggle against 
of the Soviet Union: —j— — ‘root cause; the problem remains 


rupee Mussolini and then in the success- 
“The Soviet Communist Party's |? solidarity of the international within the framework of the cult! fy] adoptiion of a democratic con- 
ie.| working class movement, These!of the personalty.” He continues: 


resolution is a most welcome de-|. /Or stitution for Italy. In seeking an 
velopment in the friendly inter- cold war forces are not interest-| At one time, all that was good Italian path to socialism the issue 


change of opinion among Marxists ©) in pee peaceful co-existence was due to the superhuman posi-| of democracy is of utmost import- 
of the world. It correctly turns at-|3 settled national policy; they seek |tive qualities of one man; now ance. Nenni, in his comments on 
onthe profund iguace lon nero and mal tata true tthe Khater rept aoa St 
of its ongress, with its his-|*** 3 ies , 

S vainly seek to frustrate the will of staggering’ defects of the same 


toric decisions paving the way for | **" : -. 
new socialist advances and its far-|*hé Peoples for world peace which |man. Both in the one case and in 
the other, we are outside the cri- 


reaching conclusions on the non- | “4 reflected x Bandung and Gen-| 
inevitability of war and the possi- ©Y4 40d continues to grow. ‘terion of judgment which is proper 
bility for peaceful paths to Social-! “In my opinion the resolution of bes ba wig vr iil doe 
ism in democratic countries. ‘the CPSU’ goes a long way, in ex- renanne Gly tage 


Ee ee — 


‘emphasized that the democratic | 
basis of socialism was lost under 
the Soviets. 

Togliatti concluded his interview 
‘with a fundamental idea important 
'for socialist-minded workers every- 
where: 


“The resolution correctly esti-, plaining—while clearly not. justify- 
mates the sinister aims of those re-/ing—what has become. known as 
actionary circles who would bury 'the growth of the cult of the indi- 
the tremendous achievements of the vidual and the unforgiveable viola- 


tice, such as the methed by which, 
and the reason why, Soviet society 
could and did stray so far from 
the democratic path and from the 
legality which it had traced out 


“Out of the criticism of Stalin 


and international example—de- 


emerges one general problem com- 


spite the wishes of the Daily 
News. 
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20th Congress under an avalanche | tions of Socialist legality and prin- 
of speculation about the re-evalua-' ciples that took place in the latter 
tion of Stalin. It coincides with) period of Stalin’s leadership. The 
our estimate that reactionary circles| substance of this matter will be dis- 
here and elsewhere are trying to|cussed shortly by our National 
distort and utilize Khrushchev’s!Committce which will then collec- 
special report on Stalin to disrupt! tively express its views.” 


for itself, arriving as far as de- 
generation. . . . 

“Above all we recall the fact 
that Lenin, in his last hes 
and writings, emphasized the dan- 
‘ger of: bureaucracy which was 
eatening the new society. It 
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North Dakota Farmers Vote 
Demo in Big Primary Switch | 


BISMARK, N.D.—The decision of North Dakota’s Non- 
Partisan League in March’ to support candidates in the 
Democratic party, contrary to its 40-year association with 
the Republican ticket, was reflect-, | ay eA 4 
ed in an unprecedented vote in|troversy to get out the vote. 
the primaries last week: ® Voters are required to pick 

Wallace E. Warner, Democrat,| the ballot of one party in the pri- 
topped both Republican ~ candi-| mary. The GOP expected that the 
dates. Warner received 56,115 traditiondl superiority of the Re- 
votes on the Democratic ballot in| publicans in the primary elections 
2.275 of the state’s 2,319 precincts,| would continue. Instead thousands 
while John E. Davis, won the Re-| switched to a Democratic ballot. 
publican nomination with 54,633; © Warner's vote of more than 
votes, and Ray Schnell was run-| 56,000 last week compares with a 
ner-up. on the GOP ballot with) total Democratic vote in the 1954 
47,329 votes in 2,312 precincts. (primaries of 14,638. 

Warner's vote is outstanding for; The big vote for Warner repre- 
several reasons. sents a major achievement of the 

® He was unopposed in the pri-| allied forces of the labor movement 
maries. The vote was therefore a| and the Farmers Union in the state 
demonstrative action by farmers'to make their voice. effective 
and workers, without any of the through the vehicle of the Demo- 
incentive of an inner-party con-' cratic Party. : 


Civil Rights Retreat 
In Washington State 


By WILL PARRY 
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TACOMA, Wash. — Washington Democrats gave fresh. 
expression to their proud New Deal tradition in most aspects 
of their 1956 convention platform here, but failed to gird 
the party for battle with the Dixie-; ~~~ 6: iat ae a 
crats at the Chicago national con-|the amendment said, “should be 
vention. ‘the major foreign policy goal of 

On labor, social security, school, the U. S. Government. | 
farm, tax, resources and civil liber-' ae eg. BM all | 
ties issues, the convention’s 947, . ON civil liberties, the conven- 
delegates coupled sharp attacks on tion held “the battle against com- 
the Eisenhower administration with ™U™s™ will not be won “by gov- 


By ROB F. HALL | 
THERE IS something gruesome in the spectacle of 


- Pace 5 


Is Tom Dewey Masterminding 
New Nixon Smear Campaign? 


the GOP big brass speculating 


on the health of their preferred candidate for the Presidency as if it were a commodity 
on the grain market. The quotations are kept high by the cynical use of advertising tech- 


niques familiar to every shady 
a house or, as they said 
in my day, bucket shops. 

It is to the credit of some Re- 
publicans that even they are 
shocked. 

“How idle and misleading: it is 
to pretend,” writes publisher John 
S. Knight of Chicago and Detroit, 
“that the President . . . can fully 
regain his old vigor. But in their 
anxiety over the future, the Repub- 
lican strategists and the big guns 
in the business world are -deter- 
mined to have Ike run, even though 
he may not last through a second 
term under the pressures of the 
job.” 
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AMONG the Republican strate- 
gists, as columnist Doris Fleeson 


DEWEY 


endorse Nixon tor the Vice-Presi- 
suggests, there are those who are dential nomination. It was as ob- 
considering the possibility that Ike|.; 1. that this was intended as a 
may not even last from Aug. 24.) rebuke to the Republican Gover- 
the date of the convention at which! ,5;< at Atlantic City who endorsed 
he is expected to be nominated, | o,]y Ike and omitted any mention 
until Nov. 6, the day on which) of Nixon. ; 
the ballots will be cast. Jt was also obvious that Dewey 
Under the rule usually adopted had virtually guided the meeting 
at Republican conventions, such of delegates to this decision for it 
an eventuality would place in the was Dewey who spoke to newsmen 
hands of the GOP national commit- | about the resolution following the 
tee the power to name a substitute. | meeting. ; 
And since each national commit- THERE/is an interesting differ- 
tee member would cast not one ence between the thinking of many 
vote, but the total delegate vote|\GOP leaders and the way Tom 
allotted to his state, it would mean Dewey’s mind works. The former 
enormous power in the control of a| believe that Ike’s illness makes Nix- 
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NIXON 
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in Washington. On Monday it was 
revealed that the Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee had issued 
an outline for GOP speakers which 
sought to put the Communist label 
‘on the Democratic Party. The out- 
line referred to a speech by Claude 
Lightfoot, leading Illinois Commu- 
nist, and said “the official Commu- 
nist line” is that “the Republicans 
must be defeated and all support 
‘thrown to the Democrats.” 


ibeen accepted by top Republicans 


' 


In foreign policy, the cold war Rights. | York, California and Pennsylvania.| healthy. But Dewey feels that pre-| 1944 when he was asked whether 


|. Opposition} to loyalty oaths as| he welcomed the support of Earl 
Browder, then general secretary of 
the Communist Party. Truman, 
candidate for. Vice-President, was 
‘said to have replied that he wel- 
comed the support of “anyone who 
‘will help keep the President. (FDR) 
in office.” 
. The outline then. attacked Adlai 
‘Stevenson for his decision, as as- 
sistant secretary of the Navy in 
‘World War II, refusing “to vali- 
i'date the Navy ruling for removal 
of Communist radio operators from 
American merchant vessels.” 
In a Senate flare-up on the “Sen- 
ate Republican memorandum,” 


language that dominated conven-|« . + niin naa ie at 
tion statements in recent years gave! ys ce em he Unnecessary 
way to major emphasis on work- 
ing for peace and disarmament; 
through the UN. 


and ineffective” was voiced. 

In a pre-convention banquet ad- 
dress, Michigan’s Gov. G. Mennen| 
| | Williams flayed the “topsided” Re- 

The convention was silent, how-) publican economy. | 
ever, on the flaming national issue) = “General Motors makes a million 
_ of implementing the 14th and 15th} dollars and the farmers lose a mil-| 
amendments, to guarantee free elec-| lion dollars,” he said. 
tions in the South. “We are happy that no one is 

* being killed or shot at right now, 
_but we'don’t really have a just and 
lasting peace. TheEisenhower ad- 
ministration is ignoring or failing 
‘to recognize that many revolu- 
tions are under way.”- He referred 


HURRIEDLY approved without 
debate in closing minutes of the 
11-hour session was a call for im- 
plementing the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision “with tactful 


‘cisely because Eisenhower's failing 
health is bound to be an issue in 
the campaign, the ticket needs Nix- 
‘on and the type of campaign for 
which Nixon is notorious. 

The Nixon-type campaign, 
every one knows, is one marked 
by smears and mud and charges 
of disloyalty against opponents. 


It is Miss Fleeson’s theory that 
such a situation would favor Rich- 
ard Nixon for the top post, and 
she notes that former New York 
Governor Thomas Dewey, an old 
backer of Nixon’s, would cast 96 
votes. 

THE Dewey-Nixon axis is in- 
deed a significant political fact of 
our times. In Chicago in July, Nixon, of course, did not invent 
1952, after the convention reject- this sort of campaign. Dewey and 
ed Sen. Taft and nominated Eis- his own former attorney general, 
enhower, a small group met to! Brownell, led off the 1948 and 
pick the Vice-Presidential nominee. 1952 campaigns with the smear. It 
That group consisted of Dewey,! will not be forgotten that it was 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., and “several Brownell who charged Truman and 
other” state leaders, as- one his-|the Democrats with “20 years of 


as 


and- intelligent firmness.” The plat- 
form committee had deleted a pro-| 
posal demanding full application of, 
the Constitution throughout Dixie. 

Washington’s 26-member dele- 
gation to the Chicago convention 
will be heavily in the Adlai Stev- 
ensdn column when serious ballot- 
ing gets under way there, a poll: 
showed, 


On the first ballot, however, 
delegates will nominate Warren G., 
Magnuson, who faces a tough re- 
election battle this year, as a “fav- 
orite son,” / 

The “favorite son” move came as 
no surprise. It was designed to) 
counter the GOP strategy in nam-'| 
ing Gov. Arthur B, Langlie, who, 
will run against Magnuson, as na-| 
tional convention keynoter in San 
Francisco. 

The Magnuson-Langlie Senate 
race may be decisive in determin- 
ing control of i Senate in 1957, 


MAGNUSON, in a keynote ad- 
dress, hammered at farm, social se- 
curity, health and education poli- 
cies of the administration. He call- 
ed for an ek 5 aoe program, 
for help to small business, for feed- 
ing the hungry here and abroad 
with surplus food, for across-the- 
board tax cuts and for federal aid 
to education. 

While touching lightly on for- 
eign policy and taking a few cuts 
at Secretary of State Dulles, Mag- 
nuson’s address lacked the ringing 
cry for more arms expenditures 
present in some leading Democrat's 
recent pronouncements. 

In debate on platform, the for- 
eign affairs planks was strengthen- 
ed from the floor by including a 
call for “enforceable and universal 
disarfpament’ under UN law,” This, 


a 
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| 


to automation, atomic develop- 
ments and anti-colonialism as ex- 
amples. 

Williams predicted Southern 
Democrats will not bolt the national 
convention, even though the civil 
rights platform may not entirely 
satisfy them. 
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torian put it. treason,” 

It was this group which select-| Dewey's intention 
ed Nixon and Brownell then tele-| GOP divert attention from Ike’s il 
phoned Ike of their choice. ness by attacks on the alleged “pro 

Last Thursday, the 96 members|communism” of the Democratic 
of New York state’s delegation’ to} ticket. 
the Republican convention met in) APPARENTLY the Dewey- 
Albany and voted unanimously to' Brownell blueprint has already 
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|51 Counties Suffer Worst Scorching Since 1930's 


IKE GETS PLEA 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.,—The drouth in South Dakota is said to be approaching 


that of: the’ 30’s in severity. 


thinner day by aay. The drouth area extends 
ine, ae (4 


across the Montana 


President Eisenhower has be- 
fore him the, plea of South Dak- 
ota’s governor, Joe Foss, and the 
state's congressional delegation, to 
declare 51 of the 69 counties dis- 
aster areas, go that farmers and 
ranchers may be able to purchase 
surplus Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain at reduced rates to feed 
ivestock, | 

Foss’ action followed a demand 
by State Farmers Union president 
Paul W. Opsahl, to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, to 
put the conservation reserve seo- 
tion of the new farm bill into ef- 
fect immediately. 

Opsahl has described the situa- 
tion as “critical.” Only corn, wheat, 
and other basic crops are eligible 
for payments under the acreage 
reserve section of the new farm 
law. Non-basics, such as oats and 
barley are eligible for payment un- 
der the new conservation reserve 
section. Opsahl’s plea was made 
on behalf of the prodicers of non- 


basic. crops. | - A helt talt-de 
Some 150 Beadle county fatmiers, 
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FROM DROUTH-STRICKEN S. D. 


Grain is burning in parched fields, and livestock is gettin 
into southwestern North Dakgta an 


_ . 
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state. The ftortheastern corner is 
said to have ample rain. Despite| 
these facts, however, Bruett said 
“it will be a bad year for South 
Dakota,” 

Corn is not yet at the tassellin 
stage, at which moisture is so vital, | 
but the wheat, oats and other 


small : 


jammed into the Huron auditorium 
on June 25 to demand state and 


federal government aid, County 
agent Gale Peppers estimated 35 
percent of the farm families in 
the county will have to go on re- 
lief unless the situation improves. 

Davidson county farmers met in 
Mitchell Friday to petition the 
federal government to set up a 
calf ‘and cattle b 


ain crops are gone. Cattle: 
and sheep throughout the state 
are nibbling at dried-up grass. 


ing program 
such as existed in the fod0s. State officials say the worst re- 


County agent J. Ervin, Boyd 
said he is urging Davidson county 
cattle ranchers to send all but 
their basic foundation herds to 

“before prices fall even) 
lower.” “We have three times as 
many cattle here as we can feed,” 
he said. 

The situation is not the same 


backbone of the rancher’s herds. 
Trucking firms in the south-cen- 
tral and southeastern sections of 
the state say they are ayer with 
reservations to haul cattle to 
slaughter houses and commission 
firms at Mitchell, Sioux Falls and 


: 
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‘Sen. Richard Neuberger (D-Ore) in 
‘s that the| amswer quoted a dispatch from the 
|.| Christian Science Monitor from 


Moscow asserting that Soviet lead- 
ers prefer that Eisenhower and the 
Republicans win the November 
election. 

MEANWHILE the prospect that 
the GOP will conduct this type of 
campaign, with Nixon as the hatch- 
et man, has reportedly caused 
Democrats to do some second- 
thinking about their choice for 
veep. They doubt that Adlai is 
capable of getting down in the 
gutter with Nixon. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala) who 


was on the ticket in 1952 is out 
because he signed the Dixiecrat 
¢ manifesto. Sen. Kefauver is not in 


the good graces of Adlai, they say, 
and three possibilities — Lyndon 
Johnson (Tex), Monroney (Okla), 
and Fulbright (Ark)—all voted for 


‘the natural gas steal bill. 


UNFORTUNATELY, from the 
point of view of labor and the Ne- 
gro people’s movement, the dis- 
cussion on the number two spot 
on the Democratic ticket has di- 
verted attention from what is per- 
haps a more crucial matter, the 


sult of a prolonged drouth would civil rights plank of the party plat- 
be loss of foundation cattle—the) form. 


At least 90 percent of the an- 
swer to Nixon’s hatchet work, and 
the worst smear campaign Dewey. 
and Brownell can cook up, is a 


‘platform which honestly and mili- 


tantly tackles the issue which con- 
fronts the American voters, es- 


.|pecially civil rights, peace, Me- 


to Sioux City, Iowa. 

According to Bruett, the ani- 
mals that have been shipped thus 
far are the lower-grade, with the 
ranchers attempting to hold on to 
the better grades as long as they 
Cam tha Sssb ve Sse 
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as in the 30s, according to Charles 
Bruett, state secretary of agricul- 
ture. Soil conservation practices 


now prevent erosion and heavy 
dust storms, he said, and the 
dtouth -does».not cover: the entire 
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Carthyism and Taft-Hartleyism. 
The plot to water-down the 


‘Democratic platform which is now 


at work will do more harm to that 


Nixon 


party’s chances in November than 
mud-slinging. - 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — One thousand wives of Michigan CIO’ members within the last 


month have met in “Family Participation” conferences throughout the state to learn 


how to do precinct work in the '56 elections. 7 
CIO-PAC leaders whom we talked to while attendin 


fided that “this is real down to ¢ 


of the panels and Congressional 
District caucuses. | 

Addressing the group as “CIO 
wives,” one of the women said: 
“Let us be active too, After all, 
a husband is out to meetings 
every night of the week, Sun- 
days and Saturdays, goes to Sum- 
mer Camp to learn PAC work or 
how to be. better steward, but 
we are left home with the house, 
kids Und cooking.” The com- 
laints were sharp and demand- 
ing, and CIO Jeaders evidently 
are not going to be allowed to 
“roceive and file” this well taken 
ont, 

. 

WHAT did the women bring 
into the panel discussions? They 
brought their family problems, 
such as high utility rates, high 
cost of living, what to do about 
lavolfs, the broblem of baby sit- 
ting, work in community and 
mothers groups and block clubs. 

They told CIO leaders, PAC 
work has to take up the fight 
against soaring utility rates, gas, 
electric, phone bills, PAC has 
to begin fighting for price con- 
trol bills. , 

On taxes these wives of CIO 
members took ‘the roof off. 
Thirty percent of the workers’ 
pay goes for taxes, open and 
hidden, :and these women did 
not have to read a research bulle- 
tin to know it. They want a tax- 
payers movement organized and 
quick. Eliminate sales taxes, cut 
income taxes to begin with, they 
demanded. 

“Money for H-bomb explos- 
ions, money for bases, money to 
draft our sons, but no money for 
schools so that they can go to 
school for a full day, or college” 
said one wife, “that’s what this 
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Fill the Battleships with Singing Children’ 


‘ 


one of these confabs, con- 


sort 


varth stuff, you should hear them,” So we went into some 


The Wives Have a Beef—Down with Taxes 


A Girl's Best 
Friend Is 


Hier Union 


ee ae 


WIVES of auto workers assembled at the “Family Participation Conference” sponsored by the UAW. 
They are displaying pamphlets entitled, “A Girl's Best Friend Is Her Union.” 


tax bill I get to pay every month 
means. We are sick of it.” 
* 

NEGRO wives of CIO mem- 
bers told how they have double 
and triple burdens) to bear. 
Many of them have to work as 
domestic workers for low wages, 
long hours, in order| to: make ends 


oe ee 


meet. Now with great layoffs, 
Negro workers are the heaviest 
hit by hunger, eyictions, fore- 
closures, furniture) seizure. Out 
of this discussion came a demand 
to city and government officials 
for no a a but a mora- 
torium on all debts until the 
workers return to work. 


ee — ——— 


The Negro women, it seemed, 
were far better organized in 
the communities. They have 
block clubs, that battle to elim- 
inate the rat ridden alleys, TB 
fomenting housing. The church- 
es and clubs organize help and 
aid to the most poverty strick- 
en, and have been a great force 


in helping to elect Negro and 
labor backed Comrie 

A COUPLE of dozen of these 
C1O ‘family . conferences have 
been held. A great new force is 
being — to come into the 
elections here this year. A re- 


sult will be, politicians who come 


into neighborhoods are going -to 
find a program shoved at them 
for peace, for equal rights, for 
lower taxes, and against high 
cost of living and high utility 
rates, 

* 


ROY REUTHER, UAW-PAC 
director spoke simply on the is- 
sue of peace, 

“We must think of peace, ever- 
lasting. Our children have never 
lived in a period when they did 
not face going off to war and 
possibly coming back maimed.” 

Atomic energy, he said must 
be used for peace and not for 
atom bombs for mass destrue- 


tion, 
. 


THE WOMEN watched a 
movie on how the great wo- 
man's suffrage leader, Susan B. 
Anthony, was tried for voting in 
1873, 

They heard the story of Susan 
Anthony, how she was a member 
of the. Knights of Labor in the 
1880s, how she later worked 
with the AFL. How she spoke to 
the AFL convention in Detroit 
in 1899 and convinced the dele- 
gates to adopt a resolution in fa- 
vor of amending the Constitution 
to give the right to vote to wo- 
men. 

All in all, it was an exciting 
day, this reporter spent at the 
“Family Participation” confer- 
ence of “CIO wives.” 

A great mew force has assum- 
ed its full place in the coalition 
led by |labor here, fighting for 
New Deal ideas. As one woman 
said, “Remember in November, 
there are two million more wo- 
men's votes in America, than 
men.” 


'telligent enough to know the 


| the scientists on the atoniic fall-out,|see his big white clean anguished | possible that they come together 
| . : ° . . ° ° . ° _ 
and the destruction of the next hands as he talks wringing together | to control it—as distinguished a/truth?, he cries. Senator Wiley can 
jin a kind of anguish—I have come! group of men? Can you say peace be educated by the people it is 

as a witness. Do you know what! is as impossible as the atom bomb clear—It’s the minds of the people 
|seemed to be at that time? He pro-!he says, the black and yellows are 


posed a National Security Institute too ignorant to understand the 


MINNESOTA, Minn.. 
By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


; _| generation. He said to go on talk- 
SENATOR Hubert Hum ‘ing, these discussions must continue 
phrey and Senator Alexander and persist throughout the world the bomb is? Do you know what 


W iley came to Minnesota for everywhere, talk about it, Jet it! fall-out is? Do you know that time) | 
open, grass roots hearings on be known—it will take the intelli- | js running out? There is a decision|—of experts not politicians—who| American people. We always men- 


eo ., gence of every living man andjto be made now just as there was|know the danger and would grasp/tion that we have a weapon for 
disarmament, and to practice | oman. ‘when the bomb was produced. [at every opportunity for even amass retaliation and name the places 


ne Sonate age espe | said, the seq mY | He tells a fable. In 1942 some-|limited agreement. Peace is an in-|we are going to bomb. The Russi- 
amendment, the right of. petition, Mr. Goldish, wha tuns a poll | thing was known about 42 sepa-_| situation. You have to organize for; ans never do this: We tell where 
and the right of free speech. They | of Minnesota public opinion quot-| rate isotopes and uranium. It was it. we are going to bomb. We brag. 
sade | to hear what the people out- eq figures to show the people do proposed that a weapon be de- * |Our people are a peaceful people 
os e Washington say on ae pe have confidence in pther nations,|veloped from this knowledge. Peo.| THERE IS applause although but nobody knows it. We have 
- a parent aggadlbor py ‘Utica! a | and in America, but ‘that most ex- ple were very busy. But they prot | hove is not —— to be. Sen-| bases all around the Soviet Union 
nar Peston no Hic arisen ' fd the ect to experience jwal in, their|together a lot of ifferent kind of ator Humphrey becomes very irate| and they don’t grasp the fact that 
new necessity ra nediclhele the ife time although they devoutly! people. chemists, technicians from about the secrecy the American({they are for defense only. There 
atom hoa saainhe mnltaniosy ||Ger hope not. Universities and Laboratories. 50 | people have been kept in. We had|are some gasps and laughter. 
ite -eiltdl .. Be the weed Falles dy Dr. David Ingles has come from | these busy men made a bomb. |to learn about the fall-out from a * 
foie atineeiamet ; Mite lull Frid the Argonne National Laboratories | They organized a bomb. committee of Japanese scientists; OSCAR LITTEN, economic ad- 
eit: Tenet. al che University of Chicago. He is | hay? if ey = come to- | and agro who —_ a the! Visor inl Cheb edersh Ractrda: Rink 
And they did find out in well. Los Alamos scientist and I. can gether or this task, please, is it im-' world. Arent we, the people, IN-| of the 9th District which includes 
Montana, the Dakotas and Minne- 


prepared papers, in questions ask- 
ed, in the old fashioned exercise of 
give-and-take town hall discussion, 
from isolationists, members of Me- 
Carthys committée and We the 
People, from University professors, 
scientists, chemists, housewives, 
bankers, lawyers, governors, So- 
cialists, Republicans, Democrats. 
They heard pleaders for careful 
slow-going, and the grandmother 
who cried—fill the battleships with 
singing children and surplus food 
and go around the world and you 
will conquer and survive and save 


the children not only of our time 


but of the future. 
- 


GOVERNOR Freeman of Min- 


nesota greeted the conference, and 
assured them that the reputation of 
the middle west of isolationism has 
been changed, Senator Wiley re-} 
sponded — dont worry, they're 
around! They're out to defeat me! 
Governor Freeman said he has’! 
been doing some calculation, that: 
just in Minnesota taxes spent on! 
war for one year would run the’ 
state for two years, build the need- 
ed roads, parks, develop patural 
resources, He quoted the report v 
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isota, gave the next report. A chart 
is set on the table and surprising 
‘enough his theses are that capitalist 
‘economy, free enterprise he calls 
it, can and must prove that it can 
have prosperity without war. We 
sit up and take notice. 

The mineral reserves: tapped by 
war, are now being heed in the 
-conversion of low grade ore, em- 
ploying thousands of workers. He 
goes on in a clear convincing voice. 
It is essential that we learn to use 
this high production machinery in 


_peace. Taxes, wages, costs, labor 


must be balanced. The fear of un- 
employment must be removed. In 
this district at this time we are only 
300 workers below employment 
in war time economy. Besides, he 
says; today war does not insure 
prosperity. Discounting the destruc- 
tion of property, it does not assure 
jobs. There must be a higher stan- 
dard of living all over the world, 
this will take the place of war. 
* 

HE SEEMED very confident and 
happy in his chart which he ex- 
plained. Senator Wiley was getting 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Now OF Course You'D RATHER 
PAY FoR THEIR Polio SHOTS THAN 
HAVE THEM INFECTEO WITH 
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Speaks Her Piece 
On Homework and Tito 
Dear Editor: 

I've been meaning to “speak 
my piece” for a long time, but it 
took Bertha Reynold’s article on 
the housewife’s job to finally 
push me into it. 

I think Miss Reynolds misses 
the age of the struggle for 
equality of women in her ar- 
ticle. Maxists do not, as she says, 
“tell (women) to walk out on the 
job (of being housewives) be- 
cause it is obsolete and socially 
useless.” They are fighting 
against, as I understand the 
Marxist position, the primitive 
division of labor idea which is 
still so prevalent, that a woman's 
“function” is to stay home and 
a man’s “function’ is to go out 
and work, 

We do not argue that there 
is no dignity and honor in main- 
taining a home and bringing up 
kids, What we want is for the 
women who do work, either for 
need or by choice, to know that 
their children are properly cared 
for, and that after a hard days 
work outside the home they do 
not have to shop, cook, and clean 
until they fall exhausted into 
bed. 

Also, a housewife who wants 
to stay home—and it should be a 
matter of choice—should be pro- 
vided with enough help sq that 
she really feels dignified at the 
end of the day. Only then wil) 
the “profession” of homemaker 

be looked upon with respect, 
both by those who choose it, 
and those who return home in 
the evening after being outside 
all day. 

BROOKLYN HOUSEWIFE. 

P. S. While I am writing you, 
I want to ask you, what ever 
happened to Derek Kartun, for- 
eign editor of the London Daily 
Worker? 

He wrote a “documented” re- 

rt which was circulated here, 
‘Tito’s Plot Against the Peace.” 
Where did he get his informa- 
tion, which turns out to be false? 
Has he explained? 


Can't See Harm 


In Communism 
BELLEVUE, IIl. 
Dear Editor: 


I have been reading your 
paper, “The Worker,” and want 
to tell you how much I enjoy it. 
The articles are wonderful and 
give you the truth—and I hope 
that the paper will continue. 

What is wroyg with the Amer- 
ican people? Why are they ac- 
mS ig the idea from this so- 
called outstanding government, 
these big time publishers that 
Communism is very, very bad; 
a eam to the Communist 
Party is like committing a hor- 
rible crime; being a member of 
the NAACP is a sin; associating 
with Negroes is just inexcusable. 

I thought America was the 
land of the free and you are 
supposed to be able to do what 
you want. I see nothing wrong 
with communism, but do get 
confused about some of \their 
basic ideas, because all of this 


blown up distortion to confuse _ 
e 


the people of America. 

Who can’t find fault with big 
business organizations, these 
multi-millionaires who try to con- 
trol the government and rule 
with a dollar sign because they 
can pressure and influence 
money mad politicians for their 
own ultimate end? These per- 
sons ought to clean up their own 
backyard instead of trying to 
cover up theif schemes by tell- 
ing the people lies and propa- 
ganda. ‘ R.C. B. 


More. About 
Trujillo Victims 


Dear Editor: 

The missing, presumed dead 
Dr, Jesus de Galindez is only one 
of three Dominicans who have 
been slated to be murdered in 


New York City’ by ‘agents of 


- Wenzell Brown's article 


dictator Trujillo, according to an 
article in Look magazine for 
May 29. 

The others are said to include 
the author of the article “League 
of Threatened Men” (Look 
magazine, May 29) Wenzell 
Brown, and two more are named 
as previous Trujillo victims, who 
were murdered in New York 
City with impunity in 1935 and 
in 1952. The five were dedicat- 
ed to exposing in articles, books, 
and lectures the Trujillo terror 
and aggressions of Trujillo in 
Latin America. / 

Trujillo agents, according to 
ave 
“picked off” associates of the five 
also in Havana, Puerto Rico, 
Caracas, and elsewhere, “Lutky” 
Luciano gangsters are leaders 
among the agents, according to 
th earticle. , 

The article states that Tru- 
wer holds vast properties in Man- 

attan, upstate New York, and 
elsewhere, and “has hired scores 
of writers, radio stars and pub- 
licity men” (American) to glorify 
him, New York newspapers print- 
ed full-page advertisements of 
glorification of Trujillo early in 
April, (Galindez was last seen 
March 12). 


The Washington law firm of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., is re- 
ported to have accepted .$60,- 
(00 to represent Trujillo in the 
United States, 

The New York University 
Press is said to have received a 
book manuscript from Galindez 
on the-Trujillo regime, just | be- 
fore his disappearance, 

(Liberty Book Club has just 
reissued the novelette classic, 
“Masters of the Dew” by Jac- 
eet Rowmain of Haiti, one of 
the victim nations of Trujillo’s 
aggressions), 

With ho prosecutions in lany 
of the three cases, and without 
a greater public outcry, Wenzell 
Brown arid his fellow-survivor 
Nicholas Silfa, who are continu- 
ing in their Anti-Trujillo cause, 


Greater Use 
Of Women 


“GRADUATE EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN,” a report ty a 
faculty-trustee committee. Har- 
vard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1956. $3.50. 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


HOW ‘TO use America’s wo- 
man-power more. effectively was 
one of the subjects discussed last 
October at Brookings Institution. 
The conference, in its report on 
“Human Resources and Na- 
tional Security,” |had this to say: 


“A very difficult question that 
awaits evaluation, if not solution, 
is the changes that are called for 
with .respect to) the fuller de- 
velopment and more effective 
utilization of the potential of 
American women. If there is 
serious concern about increas- 
ing the number of highly train- 
rr persons in our society, we 
should recognize that women 
represent the greatest poteitial 
supply.” 1 

Comparatively few women in 
the United States achieve high- 
er training, and even fewer! are 
able to make use of it, although 
the number of girls who finish 
high school is about the same as 
the number of boys, and in in- 
telligence they are equal. These 
are the conclusions—and I see 
no reason to doubt them—of the 
study “Graduate Education’ for 
Women.” Holders of the Ph, D. 
degree conferred by Radcliffe 
College between 1902 and 1954 
were questioned in gathering the 
material. 4 
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may possibly be rubb 
their turn practically at will. 
W. | R.° 


* 
Has Qualms About - 
TV Column 
Dear Editor: 

So now we have Ben Levine 
with his arm around the should- 
er of good old Harry Truman, 
the creature who set in motion 
the murder of the Rosenbergs, 
the burning-alive of Koreans 
with gasoline-bombs, and _ the 
years and gy of jail for Com- 
munists . for “conspiring to 
teach... Or were we wrong about 
all that too? 

Wasn't it a “wholesome” in- 
cident—he |reminscences (June 
24) when Truman threatened to 
maim one of the music critics 
who all agreed, in honest con- 
cert reviews, that Margaret was 
not a good singer. After all, he 
“laid aside his Presidential dig- 
nity.” 


He “acted like the average 
American father defending his 
daughter,” says Levine in the 
words of the Democratic Party 
hacks who flooded the letter- 
columns of the newspapers with 
them at the time. Levine has 
some notion of the fairness and 
decency of the “average Amer- 
ican father.” 


And the music critic was 
never punished, boasts Levine, 
(meaning “like in Russia”) “he 
was not arrested or fined, he was 
not called a Cosmopolitan,” For 
this was “American democracy,” 
suggests Levine ‘proudly, And 
even though, in American democ- 

a President's daughter 


acy, 
Ishould not be called an inade- 


quate singer like any other per- 
son who is an inadequate sing- 
er, the music critic gets off with 
mere threats and abuse and hav- 
ing to apologize. 

And The Worker, as usual, 
prints it without a qualm, It’s 
enough to make an honest Com- 


munist vomit. Even honest anti- 


° <-peean oy. . o-- ate + ee Cae te oo mate ee 


Those Sociacistic iDEAS/ 


AS 


AMA CALLS FREE Polio SHOTS 


or 


Communists were nauseated by 
the thing itself, 

Re-read Levine's words, See 
if they can be weaseled out of as 
kidding. “Did not this incident 
indicate,” he asks seriously, 
“something wholesome in Amer- 
ican democracy?” 

W. R. 


* 
Wants to Know 


Are Ideas Deleted? 
Dear Editor: : 

It has been hy observation 
that a great many letters printed 
in this column are enthusiastic 
in their praise or damnation o! 
some particular person, seldom 
are ideas discussed, Are the let- 
ters which you receive selected 
and edited in this direction? 

This is the only conclusion I 
can reach after reading my de- 
leted letter published on June 3. 
I concede that my letter was 
long, but-I cannot concede that 
you were correct in cutting out 
the parts which offered concrete 


suggestions on the problems of 


answered the questionnaire de- 
clared that they had encounter- 
ed obstacles because of their sex. 
Most frequently, they complain- 
ed of less pay and slower pro- 


motion than was given to men ~ 


of equal or even inferior qualifi- 
cations. “There are still difficul- 
ties for a woman in getting the 
kind of experience that is neces- 
sary to be ‘tops’ in physics,” one 
woman declared. 

Other comments regarding pay 
and promotion were: “At all 
stages of my career salary has 
been much, much lower than for 
a man with exactly the same posi- 
tion. I would say in general that 
in teaching even in a woman's 
college, promotion is much slow- 
er for a woman than for a man.” 

Placement was another com- 
plaint. Many institutions refuse 
to employ both a husband and 
a wife. Answers to the question- 
naire included such statements as 
these: “Far fewer opportunities 
are open than to men. Many 
fewer instiutions, particularly in 
the field of political science, will 
consider women; also almost 
none give preference or even 
equal opportunity to a woman, 
first for appointment and second 
for promotion. Because there are 
fewer opportunities, there are 
fewer ‘bargaining’ points than 
men have. 

“One response to my profes- 
sors effort to place me was that 
there was no opening there for 
a woman, but if ‘there were a 
man available with my qualifica- 
re they | would like to take 


Still another graduate spoke 
of the subconscious feeling in 
any institution employing wo- 


7 that “you are there on suf- 


érance and ought to be thank- 


ful for anything you can get.” 
Discrimination in placing married 
women was reported even great- 
er than in pacing single women. 
One interviewer from a chemical 
company remarked: “We have no 
policy against hiring women, but 
we have not hired any since the 
war. 


STEP TOWARD SOCIALISM... 


+: 


WORST of all the problems | 


reported, as might have been ex- 
pected, was the burden of house- 
work, which cuts down the 
amount of writing and research 
these trained women can do, 
and consequently lowers their 
status on the job market. 

“There is no provision here 
for the mechanics of life for wo- 
men,” one woman wrote from a 
university, “i. e. no faculty 
houses for women, reset 
ing, shopping, and cooking take 
time.” (Virtually all the women 
who answered the questionnaire, 
by the way, were unable to al- 
ford any household help—a proof 
that the book is not a discussion 
of the problems of the well-to- 
do). 

Yet even for unmarried men 
in that university town—not to 
speak of the married ones—ways 
were found to abolish the house- 
hold chores so that men could 
work at top ee: “The 
fact that on the whole men fac- 
ulty members publish more than 
women,” another university pro- 
fessor stated, “is at least partially 
explained by the fact that wo- 
men, whether married or not, are 
r ible for running homes 
ind simply do not have the time 
or energy when Fa om, a full 
teaching load to do food shop- 
ping, cooking, and cleaning, keep 
their clothes in order, and then 
do research.” With lower salaries, 


—_- 
women, For, example, the pie- 
ture which heads “On the | 
House. How many more years 
must we look at this picture of a 
sexy white woman dusting in 
high heels?) Why do you feel 
that this patricular picture ex- 
presses your concept of house- 
wives? Compare the picture for 
“On the House” with the first 
picture in the first article of Eli- 
zabeth Lawson's series, 

Which picture expresses best 
the opinion of The Worker? I 
think every person on your staff 
should examine this question 
before writing another word di- 
recting working class women in 
the struggle for socialism, 

“I also mentioned subjects for 

articles which could be. written 
for The Worker; techniques of 
PTA work, teachin children 
about Socialism, rellaiod and 
Sunday School in the progres- 
sive home, and how mortgaged 
homes in the suburbs affect the 
entire outlook of progressives, 

Why weren't these ideas pre- 
sented? Housewife. 


ee ee = ly 
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women spend more time in pre- 
. ”” 
paring meals. 


Others complain that although 
they do work, the cost of nurs- 
ery schools and similar social ser- 
vices is deductible only to the 
extent of $600, and then is hedg- 
ed with so many conditions that 
only the lowest-salaried families 
can make any deduction what- 
ever. “It is ludicrous,” one wo- 
man said, “but this is not con- 
sidered a business expense.” 


WHAT, then, is the solution? 
Part-time jobs? “The most inter- 
esting jobs are not offered to 
part-time people,” wrote a grad- 
uate, and tke editors add that 
yart-time jobs are “routine jobs, 
Filling-in, and temporary situa- 
tions.” Or is the answer in drop- 
ping out of work for 15 or 20 
years and then resuming one’s 
profession? The fact is that in 
work which requires higher train- 
ing, advances in the field are so 
rapid that by the time a woman 
is ready to go back, her knowl- 
edge is hopelessly outdated. “Ten 
or 20 years is indeed a long time 
to be away from one’s profes- 
sion,” write the editors of this 
study. 

There are solutions, although 
this book does not give them. 
One, which can be achieved in 
the next session of Congress if 
we put our minds to it, is the 
passage of a bill introduced in 
1956 by Representatives Fine 
and Multer, both of New York. 
This bill would raise the tax de- 
duction for the care of children 
of working mothers from $600 to 
$2,500. 

Another is a system of com- 
munity services at low cost to 
help free women from the chores 
of the individual household. 
Such a system would be no for- | 
eign im tion. No nation. in 
the world is technically as well 
able to provide these services as 
ig the United States. | 
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Memory Gems 


BEN LEVINE 

NO LOUD “encores” live, as 
far as | know, been heard from 
television audiences, but repeat 
performances have already _ be- 
gan appearing on summer 
screens. The phenomenon has 
been noted by 
many critics, 
who lament the 
absence of the @ Ny 
ex perimenta- (i 
tion that mark- 
el the previ- 


Althoug]fthe 
TV world has 
not yet gone 
beyond what 
might be called 
cence, it is already indulging in 
reminiscences, A decade ago we 
heard much of television's bright 
future, Has it already attained al 
past? 

“The Honeymooners” have 
been living their disheveled lives 
over again, and on one Saturday 
] was again entertained by the 
efforts of Ralph “Kramden, the 
Brooklyn bus iiven to force ne 
ovster of fortune with a éan 
opener, | was as much entertain- 
ed as ever, and perhaps more 
so, for | knew what was com: 
ing and I looked forward with 
relish to that sad, mad scene 
when the portly Ralph stands 
tongue-tied in the commercial 
after buying time to advertise his 
product. f 


its adoles- 


screen would be an international 
television exchange, whereby na- 
tions would send each other their 
old TV programs. There is a Brit- 
ish What's My Line and an Ital- 
ian $64,000 quiz, and we have 
in this country run (often with- 
out credit) shorts from: the So- 
viet Union), 
* 


’ MEMORY, according to the | 


Greek myths, is the mother of 
the Nine Muses, Relax in the 
warm days, say I, with remem- 
brance of programs past. 

I ican recall a nightmare visit 
to a friend whose house was 
crammed with phonograph ree- 
ords, He had me sit down, put 
a glass of something into my 
hand, and started spinning his 
collection, No sooner did he start 
one disk than he thoughteof an- 
other he was sure I-would like 
even better. I staggered away at 
laste my brain bursting with 
Bach, Brahms, Beethoven and 
Berlioz. 

The next such phonomaniac I 
visited began in the same way, 
but: I was: firm and made him 
play the same Bach organ pre- 
ude over again, each time dis- 


new beauties until I 
vme in this Heaven in 


coverin 

felt at 

FE flat. 
* 

TVS FRANTIC search for 

new plots and jokes ‘leads to 


By CLAUDIA JONES 


‘deported from the country for col- 
lecting’ funds to aid victims of the 
struggle in Cyprus. A few days 


earlier, Commons debated the 
monstrous revelations of the life- 
time jailings of 11-13-year-old Af- 
rican girls in Kenya, Hence, the 
oneness of the fight for freedom 


to caption these headlined stories 

with the immortal words of Lord 

Byron “Yet freedom, yet thy ban- 

ner, torn but flying, streams like 

thunderstorm against the wind...” 
. 

BECAUSE London is kiiown as 
world “golonial” center one can get 
a cross-section reaction among co- 
lonials from such varied areas as 
the Gold Coast (Accra), Bombay, 
the Caribbean, Uganda, Sierra 


| Leone, Jn yp and Ceylon, As is 


true indeed of white Britons even 


‘where there is disagreement with 


Robeson’s ideas and associations— 
and these are far and few between 
there is anger against this new 
persecution and harassment against 
Robeson’s courageous fight for his 
passport. It is not overstatement to 
observe once again that among all 
peoples, Robeson is universally re- 
garded as one of the world’s out- 


that a Cypriot priest was secretly} 


evoked the London Daily Worker| 


PAUL ROBESON 
tions, conferences, concerts and 
other means from Scotland to 


|Wales. Only recently, over 20,000 


Yorkshire miners and families ap- 
plauded cabled greetings from Paul 
Robeson at their 33r 
of the largest and most colorful 


ings “from two generations of the 


jexact nature of his « 


Clamor Grows in Britain: 
Let Robeson Sing Again! 


>» 


operatic singer who has performed 
many of the songs nich famous 
by Robeson stated: “I feel the ut- 
most indignation at such treatment 
of a figure so beloved among artists 
and ordinary folk all over the 
world, 

‘The influential Manchester Guar- 
dian’s Washington correspondent 
wrote, in a news item captioned, 
“Diplomats Worried by Prosecu- 
tion Threat,” 

“There is ‘profound concern in 
the diplomatic community here 
over the possible contempt charges 
that may be brought against Mr. 
Robeson. The feeling is that the 

fash with the 
House Committee will never be 
made clear to the people in Asia 
and Africa. Instead, Mr. Robeson’s 
great fame would be used by the 
Communist Party to accuse Con- 


jgress and the American Govern- 


ment of practicing discrimination 
against Negroes. (Manchester 


Guardian, June 14, 1956). 


¥ 
APART FROM the necessity to 


reply to the last sentence of the 


Gala, one, Manchester Guardian's Washing- 


” ton correspondent’s observation, as 
affairs in many years. These greet- | 


reflective of the old red herring, its 


| importance lies in its candid ad- 


Robeson family = by Robeson | mission that in diplomatic circles 
-|fighters and peoples’ artist. Even, recalled his association with York- | in Washington itself, the vindictive 
among reactionary journalists there! shire through a bust of him by the | character of Paul Robeson’s persec- 
is sentiment that “the Americans !@mous sculptor Epstein now in the | ution, (as is true of others, Mr. 
are foolish not to set Robeson free| New York Art Gallery. (Clark Foreman, Mr. Leonard 
}and to grant him his passport” and! * Boudin, etc.) is a special attempt 
a grudging admission of his wn-| AFTER reading the message, to use Robeson’s own words to 
questioned great art. 'Mr. J. K. A. Machen, Yorkshire | “gag” him at home and abroad par- 
| * miners president declared; “We tloularly because of his implacable 
CLUE TO THIS spontaneous, hear a lot of precepts and propa- | opposition to racism, And that this 
| reaction. of course, is not only the! ganda about freedom from certain’ has been done in full knowledge of 
high regard for Robeson, but the quarters. A little bit of practice the numerous invitations he has 
recognition by all peoples. of the| would help more.” ‘received from many countries in 
interconnection of his fight to their, Added to this was the withering Europe including Great Britain, as 
aspirations and realization of peace, attack by Gelbert Hardiny, Britain s | well as Asia, Africa and the Carrib- 
freedom, human dignity, national) outstanding radio and_ television | bean, which he is unable to accept 
‘independence everywhete in the personality who, alter describing because of denial of a passport. 
world. This i& particularly true | how the contempt citation threat | Subsequent articles will forward 


This was proof once more that 
jokes are like- wine, and when 
they are good- they may get bet- 
ter with age. 

And so sponsors, if they insist 
on trying to make a little extra 
summer profit with second-hand 
goods, might, if they pick their 
re-runs carefully, be doing a ser- 
vice to the public. 

The television workers’ union 
could then very well follow the 
lead of the musicians and de- 
mand that some of the profit 
, from cutting corners be turned 
Rover to the original performers. 

; * 
© MEANWHILE, as a faithful 


member of a vast audience, | 


perfunctory performances. En- |standing human beings, peace 


cores of live programs as well as 


propose to put my list of pro- 
posed repeats into the TV sug- 
gestion box, 

Tliere are first the shows that 
won wide praise but which I 
missed seeing, since I spend 
some of my time away from 
the never-silent TV set. 

| work Sundays, so I wonkl 


be grateful to Omnibus if it 
chose a Thursday evening or a 


Saturday morning to re-run plays. 


like “Antigone” or 18th Century 
dramasvlike “The Réwals.” This 
would, I think, also be appreciat- 
ed by those who do -not stay 
home Sundays. 

The comedies of playwrights 
like Sheridan or Goldsmith are so 
compact with wit that such en- 
cores always have something 
new for the most nimble brain 
or the most retentive memory. 

And I am quite willing to see 
over and over again Jayne 
Meadow’s portrayal of Jane Aus- 
tens “Emma.” 

a 


ECHOES of music also have 
charms. I have often thought 
that new works in particular 
should be performed twice, in the 
same concert, for it is hard to 

et a clear idea of the complete 
form on a first hearing. I seoff- 
ed last year at Stan Kenton’s 
Music ‘55. A reader Wrote an ex- 
cellent letter of disagreefnent, 
and I should be quite happy to 
hear Mr. Kenton'’s musicians 
again to see whether I have 
learned anything since last Sep- 
tember, 

And oh, to hear again the 
strains of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to Fritz Reiner’s baton. 
These concerts unaccountably 
disappeared about a half year 
ago from the New York. circuit. 

Another source for:the summer 


film re-runs would replenish the 
pocketbooks of playwrights, pol- 
ish the art of the actors and 
soothe the jangled senses of the 
spectators, 

There is a joke about encores 
that illustrates what | mean and 
is itself worthy of repetition by 
popular demand. 

It seems a young American 


tenor was permitted his first pro-| ples, 
A wide section of British public, which is fighting for freedom. After new round of persecution against 


fessional opera debut in a small 
town in Italy. He was naturally 
nervous about subjecting — his 
budding talent to the scrutiny of 
a nation of musi¢ critics but he 
went bravely forward. At his 
first aria he was surprised to 
hear Joud demands for an en- 


core.” A third time, and again a 
loud “Encore.” 

Finally the ;young tenor ad- 
dressed the listeners, thanked 
them, said it was getting late 
and pegged them to let the opera 
proceed. 
the balcony: 

“Youll sing this aria until you 
get it right!” 


[~ 


Who Owns Mutual? 


The biggest radio broadcast- 
ing company in America—Mu- 
tual, with its 543 affiliated local 
stations—is owned by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., an 
Akron, Ohio, corporation. ; 

The Ohio company is a huge 
“holding” concern, with scores 
of subsidiaries engaged in all 
kinds of businesses from retail 
stores to production of rockets 
and guided missiles. 

The latter kind of production, 
which is the most profitable 
would end with an era of wor 
peace. , | wr PR 


-_TPrire’ i 


‘among colored 
Asians, Africans and West Indians. 


‘with anger“ also declared: “It 


peoples, among to Robeson “makes people pale concrete evidence of the reaction 


of African and Asian protests to 


‘it is seen in their mutual recogni-| would seem a great pity that a! this latest outrage of the Un-Ameri- 
tion that Robeson is being persec- | republic founded on such high. cans, Astonishment is being @X- 
uted not alone for his superb | principles should now deny the|pressed here when it is learned 
peace stand, but because, as a Ne-| very essence of liberties.” Similarly that none other than inveterate 
‘gro-American, he dares to assert outspoken comments voiced by Sir racist Eastland of Mississippi is 
the inviolability of human dignity! Richard Coppock, secretary o fthe|chairman of the Internal Security 
‘and equality for his people, the National Federation of Building | subcommittee. 


Negro people, with all other peo- 


‘opinion has constantly voiced in 
| organized fashion their opposition 
‘to Robeson’s harassment and speci- 


—_—— 2 ee 


core. He repeated the aria, and | 
again the audience cried, “En- | 


| “THE PATIENT IS DOING 


; 
' 


' 
; 


| 


But a voice roared trom | 


| 


| 


—s | 


peewee | 


~ 
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Trade Operatives; “There should 
be greater freedom in a country 


Suffice it to say that there is a 
‘growing feeling abroad that this 


‘all it is much more exciting to es-|Paul Robeson, while indicative of 


tablish freedom for one’s own peo-|the desperate rage by the MeCar- 


ple than to liberate other's.” 


ss denial of his passport in resolu-! Martin Lawrence, well-known! feated by world. wide protest. 


-o-- - -- —_— _-- - —_—-< a en —- « 


|| VERY WELL ,UNFORTUNATELY...” 


““\ THE OTHER OPERATION 
wh ‘British 


‘ ‘ 
| 


~ que ee 


thyites old and new, can be de- 
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Comment—Labor Daily Worker. 
'  ntromi Londoa! New Statesman & Nation - 
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~ The American Road to Socialism 
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Communist Party and the American Leff . . . 


How Left's Ties with Labor Were Weakened 


Statement of the Committee 


By BEN DOBBS (Cal.) 


It is a matter of deep con- 
cern to all that our national 
committee can now characterize 
our party as isolated and with 
decreased influence. This is es- 
pecially true in the trade union 
movement. There is physical 
isolation as expressed in our 
size and composition and a 
deep-going political isolation 
that must be broken if we are 
to be a Marxist party. 

The last 10 years were mark- 
ed by the most intense efforts 
of reaction to isolate us from all 
walks of public life including 
special efforts to drive us out 
of the labor movement. This 
was done by red-baiting and 
hysteria, the passage, use and 
extension of the Taft - Hartley 
Act anti-communist clauses, the 
screening and loyalty and secu- 
rity check programs in unions 
and industries, the widespread 
use of congressional committees 
and in some cases physical vio- 
lence against left wing militants. 

It is during such a period that 
our policies should have been 
based above all on one over-rid- 
ing principle — the maintenance 
of ties, connections and relation- 
ships in and with the labor 
movement. Our aim should have 
been to work even closer with 
the workers by developing even 
broader coalition policies and 
tactics. We did just the oppo- 
site by developing left-sectarian 
tactics. , 

It is my opinion that for the 
last 10 years or more we have 
' oriented our policy and tactics 
on subjective narrow partisan 
factors rather than a careful 
study of the labor movement 
and the factors that influence 
it and its leadership. We allow- 
ed our judgment and estimates 
to be colored by what was hap- 
pening to us, on what only we 
were able to influence and as 
we alone judged events and on 
what we wanted to see happen 
rather than on what was objec- 
tively possible. 

NEGLECTED AFL 

Since the founding of the 
CIO, for instance, with the ex- 
ception of isolated examples, 


we did not have a positive pro- 


gram of orientation toward the 
AFL. Our whdle policy was bias- 
ed on the more advanced couli- 
tion and program developed in 
the ClO. The AFL represented 
the majority of organized work- 
ers and yet was not taken fully 


Lf" 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 


and Claude Lightfoot and Max 


Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation. of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been re- 
ceived, 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess Of re-examination is going 
on. There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 


member honestly and frankly ~ 


states his or her position, ean 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 
and advancing the welfare of 


the American. people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 


it will help further deepen our 
snleniainding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as. well as increasingly 
bring forth much more _think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives, 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 


sion, 
DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 


COMMUNIST PARTY 
ne 


~, 


ae , 


into account when we formulat- 
ed our overall labor policies, 

Instead of ignoring the prob- 
lem, our isolation should have 
forced us to assess the moods, 
currents, impact of events and 
policies on this sector of organ- 
ized labor and its rerationayp 
to our program. This approach 
is essential for a mass policy. 
Had the mass of workers and 
leadership of all levels of the 
AFL been taken into account 
when mass policy and estimates 
were made these certainly 
would have been different. 

Another example of this sec- 
tarian approach in the AFL was 
to pattern; our work, program 
and tactics} on what might have 
been possible in the CIO. As a 
result tactids were followed that 
led to isolating individual lead- 
ers and individual locals from 
the mainstream of the AFL. 

° 


Experiences in the CIO show 
in another way the same type of 
sectarianism that determined 
some of our policies, We orient- 
ed our policy on what we judg- 
ed to be our influence on leaders 
of certain unions in the CIO, 
We thought that leaders of cer- 
tain unions could exercise. influ- 
ence and leadership over their 
membership on advanced ques- 
tions such as the Marshall Plan 
and the Third Party just by be- 
ing the titular heads or officials 
of these unions. We did not see 
that the level of political con- 
sciousness was the key prob- 
lem. We overestimated the rad- 
icalization of the membership 
because of our contact and in- 
fluence with the leadership, 

It was this approach to our 
influence on the lenders of the 


left-led unions that directed our 
policies in the CIO, From this 
sectarian approach .we  com- 
pounded our errors of judgment 
and tactics. We estimated that 
a mass base for the Third Par- 
ty existed because of the num- 
ber of workers in the unions un- 
der left leadership rather than 
on the attitude and thinking of 
these workers. We started, for 
instance, our estimate of the 
struggle against the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and the effect of this 
law on the labor movement 
from where we sat—from what 
it would do to us and our 
friends.. 
REFORMISTS 

Our sectarianism is further 
shown by our approach to “re- 


tormists” in the labor movement. - 


It is obvious and for good reason 
that we oppose reformism as an 
ideology. We seek basic. reforms 
—improvements—in wages, hours 


and working. conditions, in the - 


struggle for civil liberties and 
civil rights and yet our tactical 
approach to winning these re- 
forms—to uniting the workers for 
struggle for improvements—has 
been confused by the necessity 
of the struggle against reformism 
as an ideology. 

Because we disagree with re- 
formism as an ideology we often 
singled out the reformists as the 
main enemy of the union instead 
of the boss. The selection of our 
political foes as the main enemy 

of the workers in the trade 
union has caused us to have a 
narrow oppositionist approach to 
coalition and united front tactics. 


The overall point I am a, 


to make by giving these gener: 
examples is that our overall 
policies and approaches and 


The Need for a New and Broader 


By W.E.S. (San Francisco) 


I would like to make the 
central point of my contribution 
to. the discussion the need for 
a new, broader, left political 
party in the United States, and, 


concurrently with such develop- 


ment, the formal dissolution of 
the present U.S. Communist 
. party. 

I recall that a new party was 
held out as a persepective which 
might at some future date, ma- 
terialize at the recent national 
plenum of our party. But it 
was placed in such a way as to 
mean that someday such a party 
might appear and, if and when 
it does; we will consider it, but 
at the present time the only 
course is to “build and strength- 
en’ our party as it now exists, 
— . is — will in some 
way help such-a perspective to 


My opinion is that we should 
not only not wait upon such a 
development, but také every step 
possible to help bring it about, 
including the opening up of in- 
formal discussions with numer- 
ous non-Communists who are 

ro-socialist and moving jin a 
eftward direction. | 

The purpose of such diseus- 
sions would -be to find a | com- 
mon ground and a common. pro- 
gram, with socialism as its base, 
around which all the left ele- 
ments in the country could 
unite. | 

Such a party should struggle 
for ballot: status, and ren can- 
didates in selected races. But 
its main orientation would be in 
a coalition direction. Its ulti- 
mate program. would be the 
establishment of socialism. by the 
election of ‘a socialist Congress 


and «. Administration, ;, Its .im;,. 
mediate ‘program, would be a — 


broad defense of civil liberties, 
Negro aud minority rights, for 
a curb on monopoly, for peace 
and trade and a progressive eco- 
nomic program. 

There is no question but that 
numerous struggles over line and 
policy would take place within 
such a-party, and it would not 
be the tightly knit group such 
as the recent Communist’ party. 

This is not necessarily bad. 
This would not be the mass 
farmer-labor party of which we 
have so often spoken. That must 
await the sippong, ene political 
maturing of the-labor movement. 
But it would be a Marxist-social- 
ist party with a more flexible 
organizational form adapted to 
American conditions and Amer- 
ican conditions and American 
thinking. : 

BASIS FOR NEW PARTY 
‘Such a party would be in a 


-better position to. carry on the 


estimates have stemmed from 
our selection of issues, our atti- 
tude to the leadership of the 
labor movement and_ basically 
influenced by narrow partisan 
interests and not from the objec- 
tive study and objective esti- 
mates, 

The overall effect has been a 
narrow sectarian definition of the 
role of the left_in the labor 
movement as a major source of 
our errors in policy. It is from 
this that a narrow sectarian ap- 
proach to the united front and 
coalition tactics has flowed. Our 
coalition tactics have thus been 
largely based on forming coali- 
tions with non-communists who 
agree with us in the selection of 
issues and approach to problems. 
Our attitude, for instance, to the 
elected leadership of unions has 
never been objective. We essen- 
tially look upon them not from 
the attitude of the rank and file 
but as the main obstacle to our 

olicy and program. How often 
ave our tactics led. to opposi- 
tionism by saying that we cannot 
support them because we “don’t 
want to build them up” and in- 
deed our attitude to some unions 
has been non-support in building 
them because of their “reform- 
ist” leadership. 

By the placing of these prob- 
lems in the overall sense | am 
not overlooking some of the fine 
work and excellent relationships 
that do exist in certain unions 
but generally I would say that 
this basic sectarian and subjective 
approach did much to isolate us 
from the labor movement. 


UNITY AGAINST BOSS 


We must take a hard and 
thoughtful look on reformulating 


struggle for a legal existence 
than the present CPUSA,. It 
would ba met, with no question, 
by the same ferocious attack of 
reaction. The Attorney General 
and J. Edgar Hoover would 
bark as usual. But it would be 
far more difficult for them to 
achieve the successful isolation 
of such a new party and far 
more difficult to “prove a case” 
with the American people. 

Is there a basis for such a 
new party? I think there is. There 
are tens of thousands of pro- 
gressives who are _ politically 
homeless today. There are other 
pto-soecialist currents operating, 
such as The Guardian and 
Monthly Review forces. 

This is not a proposal to 
merely change the name of the 
present CPUSA. It would mean 
a new structure; a new press, 
a shared leadership. It would 
mean a host of new problems. 


_ to improve in the coming yews 


our overall approach to the labor 
movement, Our starting point is 
that we must never forget the 
basic reason for which workers 
oin unions. Regardless of all 
kinds of differences they agree on 
one thing—that they must unite 
against the boss. Starting with 
this they are in. the front line 
of the class struggle—the unions 
are the basic vehicle built by the 
workers to conduct the class 
struggle for their needs. 


Our basic approach then, must 
be to advance class struggle 


— against the class col-’ 


aboration policies found in 
every union. Our examination of 
the relationship of forces, the 
tactics und program must be 
based on this standard, Our 
coalition must be based for this 
purpose, and the special role of 
the left is to advance class poli- 
cies, class ideology and class 
consciousness and within that 
area of struggle to bring for- 
ward our program. 

Had this Tacs our starting 
point we wauld not have sat idly 
by and wondered what the mer- 
ger would do to us. Starting 
from that point we would not 
have so repeatedly advanced left 
centers alone as the vehicles for 
activity on peace, civil liberties, 
civil rights, and legislative and 
electoral activity. We would 
have selected the most basic 
issues of self-interest. of the 
workers in order to build our 
base among them—in order to 
influence them to seek higher 
forms of struggle and unity. To 
help build mass movements, to 
take part fully in union life, to 
help perfect the vehicles in the 
unions such as the press, the 
committees, the stewards sys- 
tems as the base of maintaining 
ties is the first task of the Com- 
munists. 

Within the struggle to estab- 
lish such a base each party mem- 
ber and party organization 
would have been closer to the 
workers, listening and learning 
from them, finding the way to 
correctly assess the possibilities 
of relating the specific struugle 
of a union to the general struggle 
of the working class of relating 
local issues to national issues and 
economic issues to _ politcial 
Jssues. 

It is through. this relationship 
that we can bring socialist-con- 
sciousness to the workers so that 
they can be “the gravediggers 
of capitalism.” 


Party of Socialism 


But I think it would also cre- 
ate the possibilities for growth 
and development, and a broad- 
ening influence of the American 
socialist left-which I do not 
see as a perspective for the pres- 
ent CPUSA. 

I believe that reaction, given 
the favorable situation of the 
cold war and using our own 
past errors to enormous advan- 
tage, has done such a job on 
the CPUSA that ten years wont 
undo the damage. 

I do not ignore the fact that 
certain liberal circles are now 
waking up tothe fact that the at- 
tacks upon the party were aimed 
at them too and are now speak- 
ing up, nor the fact a slightly 
less rabid atmosphere now exists 
nationally. And this will tend 
this 


of co-exisetnce. With a 


might make it, possible. for, ug _ 
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By B. S. (New York) 

That section of Comrade Den- 
nis’ report which deals with 
collective leadership, democ- 
racy, criticism and self-criticism, 
is, in my opinion, an important 
opening to an area of our 
thought which needs much fur- 
ther development. Perhaps it 
was soo . Dennis’ 1s ange 
to ide the mearery or 
such development and for a 
more fundamental re into 
the essential features of democ- 
racy. I hold that where we have 
failed in inner democracy can- 
not be simply laid to the attacks 
of the past years or to the fact 
that our Party’s mass ties have 
seriously dimimished. Nor can 
we simply exhort our people to 
be more democratic in their 
ideas and their ways. We must 
trade any failures in democracy 
to the important left ideological 
concepts that we have lived by 
for the last 20-30 years. 

The determinant for us, in the 
U. S., as to the scope of our 
inner democracy must be based 
on a.clear outlook as to what we 
want to be on the American 
scene. 

For myself, I prefer to be a 
part of an important trend in 
the labor and mass movement 
rather than a purist sect. It is 
sufficient to say that all we 
have to do is to show and de- 
velop skill in our approaches to 
the mass movement that we will 
become such a trend? This 
does not conform to an analysis 
of the worst features of our un- 
democratic practices which ul- 
timately had to lead to one 
broken mass tie after another, 
to the resolution of internal 
differences, by _ vilification, 
slander and expulsion, to the 
ideological purification processes 
which were literally brainwash- 
ing, and.to the cardinal crime 
of all, the extreme stultification 
of our Party membership and: a 
certain level of our cadre. 

Perhaps Comrade Dennis, by 
virtued of the limitations placed 


Sees Labor 


By AL T. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dennis’ report did not deal 
decisively with the question of 
the main error in the field of 
Negro work. We cannot cor- 
rect our weaknesses in this field 
if we do not establish clearly 
what the main problem is. I 
think our failure to do this has 
led to an incorrect placing of 
the question. Sure there is a 
lag in the struggle for Negro 
rights. If there were not this 
lag there would be no problem. 

When the white workers in 
America fully understand their 
historic responsibility in the 
fight for Sy a freedom, to- 
gether with the Negro people 
they will settle the problem. 
However, the thing that is im- 
portant for us to see is whether 
the lag is increasing or is being 
overcome, And I think that the 
latter is true. One of the most 
remarkable features in the pres- 
ent day situation is the manner 
in which the labor movement 
has entered this struggle. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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Democratic Centralism Apply to U.S. Today? 


on him in the last five years, 
does not see the extent of stul- 
tification and the present ex- 
treme reaction to it. It is my 
opinion that we cannot simply 
say that we will improve the 
situation by a more balanced 
development of democratic cen- 
tralism with a greater emphasis 
on democracy. We must know 
what democrafic centralism_ is 
—does it apply to the American 
scene today? Just as we are 


examining the effect of a certain | 


kind of application to the So- 
viet scene, it can’t be denied 
that one of the worst, if not the 
most important reason for the 
Soviet criticism taking the form 
that it did, was the wide awak- 
ening that the Central Com- 
mittee faced, when it examined 
the extreme stultification ‘and 
lack of enthusiastic support for 
the aims and objectives of the 
Soviet party for the building of 
Communism. 

MONOLITHIC UNITY? 

What has been the main ideo- 
logical weapon that has militated 
against the practice of democ- 
racy in our Party? Each 
“prosecutor at an expulsion 
knew full well that there were 
a series of standard charges that 
had to be put into each case in 
order to make it stick: anti- 
leadership, undisciplined, anti- 
working class, and for the poor 
soul a would dare to at- 
tempt to argue his or her case, 
the cardinal crime of breaking 
the unity of, the Party and in 
reality wanting it to degenerate 
into a debating society. It is the 
contept of monolithic unity 
which we must examine. 

In the name of monolithic 
unity we have learned|to stand 
by while important dissent was 
expunged from our ranks. Most 
members today understand and 
agree that Comrade Foster con- 
ducted himself adroitly in his 
opposition to Browder. But they 
would honestly like to see a 
situation in our Party jin which 
important dissent could be ex- 


Entering Struggle for Negro Rights 


A more important develop- 
ment was registered at the. Tex- 
tile Workers Convention yes- 
terday where segregation in the 
South was decisively rejected. 
In the period of “Operation 
Dixie” precisely the opposite 
tack was taken by this union. 
I want to refer to an experience 
closer to home —-in! Local 6 
last week. Two+members of 
Hotel (a Negro couple), had 
their home stoned. Within five 
to six hours after this the Busi- 
ness Agent and Staff were as- 
signed to the home, stood guard 
and white workers came—Wag- 
ners office intervened—organiza- 
tions gathered to take up de- 
fense of the family. Such a 
thing was unthinkable in the 
city two years ago or one year 
ago. 
Focusing attention on the 
weaknesses however can only 
have the effect of weakening 
the confidence of progressives 


on! what can really be done 
among the white people and 
if taken into the Negro move- 
ment can only have the effect 


pressed without our falling 
apart at the seams. Isn't it true 
that we borrowed literally from 
the CPSU on this question of 
monolithic unity? There will 
certainly be some who say that 
they believe in monolithic unity 
and that there is no difference 
between that and the concept 
of majority rule. I note that 
Comrade Deanib eliminates any 
reference to monolithic unity 
and sees as the process of 
achieving unity and discipline, 
the establishment of the right to 
dissent from the majority, abid- 
ing by majority rule and warns 
against our turning into a de- 
bating society. 

[ think we have to add to 
this, precisely because of stul- 
tification, precisely because we 
don’t have a cadre which is 
trained in the most democratic 
methods, because scientific 
thinking and measurement can 
only take place in an atmosphere 
in which ideas flow and reflect 


wide mass experience, we must 


sites the value and importance 
4of dissent and difference. As 


long as we have a section organ- 
izer or a Club organizer, or any- 
one who, when unable to con- 
vince a member, a sympathizer 
of the correctness of a line, can 
take recourse to the need for 
monolithic unity, then you must 
run the risk that the Party’s ears 
are closed to the masses. As 
long as our Party committees 
consider it an important prin- 
ciple to submerge differences in 
unanimous reports so that 
neither the membership fior the 
masses can know what we are 
debating, then we must run the 
risk that the line of our Party is 
the property of the few. 

So long as’ we place major 
emphasis on the danger of our 
becoming a debating society and 
the danger of the influx of 
bourgeois ideas, then we must 
run the risk that somewhere 
honest and correct opinion will 
be characterized as an effort to 
do that. 


of increasing suspicion and 
weakening the alliance that is 
essential to the further progress 
of the Negro people. To see the 
real state of affairs is to imbue 
the movement with the greatest 
confidence, and here I would 
just like to indicate something 
new developing. That is the 
entry of masses of Catholic peo- 
ple and their organizations into 
this struggle, which can in a 
state like New York have the 
most important consequences. 


What has been the problem? 
As it has been everywhere else, 
we had a Left-sectarian esti- 
mate of the organizations of the 


. Negro people, of their leader- 


ship, and an indifference to the 
struggles they have been de- 
veloping. While we were very 
often sitting around throwing 
spitballs at the Randolph, the 
Whites, Bunches, etc. they were 
leading real struggles and 
strengthening their leadership. 


Even as we began to change 
our estimates of the social demo- 


cratic forces in the labor move- — 


ment in 53 and ‘54, even if 


eois 
) rok of faith in the masses both 


For many years now we've 
cultivated a contempt for bour- 
geois democracy, unable to sep- 
arate those aspects of bourgois 
democracy which the people 
struggled for and won from the 

ractices of the bourgeoisie, the 

istortions and the effort to go 

back historically on it. We fail 
to consider that rules were very 
often advance for the labor and 
mass movement are rules which 
we somehow think do not ap- 
ly to us. We are supposed to 

e the sessors of a science 

which eliminates the need for 
trends in finding the path toward 
socialism. Yet life has shown 
that where you have a hard- 
fisted, iron-bound line, you can’t 
seriously have a market place 
of ideas. This under the theory 
and the fear that bourgeois 
ideas will infiltrate into our 
ranks. Aside from the dangers of 
classifying dissenting ideas pre- 
maturely and incorrectly as bour- 
eas; we reflect a great 


within and outside our Party to 
reject ideas that. are harmful to 
labor, the Negro people and 
farmers. | 

I want to cite as an illustra- 
tion a number of such ideas: 

1—The characterization of the 
slogan “Free by 63.” 

2—The struggle for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

3—Labor’s interest in Point 4 
of the foreign aid program. 

4—The legal struggle of the 
NAACP and allies on the school 
issue. 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL 
FORMS 

Lenin’s development of Party 
of new type and the rules of 
democratic centralism was based 
on conditions that applied in an 
estimate of a period of civil war 
and revolution. 

Let me restate. The rules of 
democratic centralism were de- 
veloped by Lenin in an era of 
wars and revolution, when the 
possibilities of peaceful transi- 
tion were not on the order of 


only for tactical reasons (a full 
vi Lord oa of many of these 
forces has yet to come), this 
was not true in our relations to 
the Negro leaders. I remember 
being particularly struck by the 
way these forces were dealt 
with in the Bradley report, with 
the main fire directed at the in- 
tegrationists. 

LABOR MOVEMENT 


I want to spend a few mo- 
ments on some of our errors in 
the labor movement. Firstly, I 
would like to register my opin- 
ion on the CIO break, While 
I agree with the way Dennis 
put the question, I do feel’ it 
would have been possible for 
us to remain within given a 
realistic policy of concession and 
struggle. The fact is that the 
Left was able to remain alive 
in other unions, 

It should be noted that while 
the report correctly places the 
overstating of the fascist dan- 

er, as one of our major errors 
the break with many forces in 


te labor movement came from’ 


air Opposite reason, 


The rules had then 
character, The 
Russian people had created and 
perfected the means of strug- 
gle against an autocracy and 
were demanding Bread, Land 
and Peace. They not only had 
no long experience in bourgeois 
democracy but were advancing 
the one democratic feature they 
wanted — the end of the auto- 
cracy and the control of- their 
destiny. In such a situation mo- 
nolithic unity was vital.. How- 
ever, even there it was de- 
pendent on the overwhelming 
voluntary support of the Rus- 
sian people. Lenin never forgot | 
that. On the American scene © 
monolithic unity which I con- 
tend is far different from ma- 
jority rule is alien. The people 
first are testing many, many 
ideas and are not buying a single 
line. They are even suspicious 
of ultimate or “ulterior” objec- 
tives. Those who have had con- 
tact with us are also repelled 
by our inability to stand dissent 
and differences. As soon as dif- 
ference arises we get panicky 
and must expunge it. 

Democratic centralism on the 
American scene must be based 
on the type of political organ- 
ization we will be. The “party 
of the new type,” in my opinion, 
will not be suited to the Amer- 
ican scene. We will have to 
provide guarantees for democ- 
racy which can compete with 
any organization in America, 
We will be impelled to estab- 
lish rules which will protect dis- 
sent and prevent by design sim- 
plified expulsion methods. We 
need not delude ourselves about 
the degree of unity in our Party 
today. We must adjust to the 
idea that a minority, not undeér- 
standing or agreeing with a line, | 
may very well choose not to ap- 
ply it too well. By proving in 
life and struggle that a line or 
a leadership is largely correct, 
then we will win voluntary 
unity and the fullest acceptance 
of the rule of the majority. 


the day, 
war-military 


I know that in some cases our 


differences arose over the esti- 


mate of the general situation. 
These forces were making the 
point«that reaction was gather- 
ing strength and that we would 
have to follow a policy of re-. 
treat and maneuyer. I am prot 
now concerned with the merits - 
of the argument although his- 
tory has proved them right, but 
about why none of the views of 
these people who were quite 
capable leaders were treated 
with the respect they deserved. 
It was not just that we were 
fighting right opportunism in 
this period, but I believe the 
question has deeper and longer 
roots in our movement. 

We have viewed trade union 
leaders in our Party as right op- 
portunists for a long time, and 
even when many of these forces 
could be brought into leader- 
ship, it was never as first class 
leaders, but always as people 
who were tacked on to the 
main leadership. 

This attitude flows from a 
general approach to trade union 

(Continued on Page 14) 


The Need for a New and Broader Party of Socialism 


(Continued from Page 9) 
to live more comfortably and 
with less pressure and heat, it 
does not mean that our party 
will necessarliy be in a position 
to open avenues to mass growth 
and recruiting and to becoming 
a political ance agnit 


THE FACT is that the great 
majority of American workers 
regard our party as an organi- 
zation controlled from abroad 
whose program it is to foist some 
kind of dictatorship on our coun- 
try and which’ is ‘interested in 


_ 


civil liberties only to be free 
to agitate for a government that 
would end civil liberties. 

That not a single pronunica- 
mento from the Soviet Union did 
not find its immediate echo here 
helped not a whit to destroy 
this gross delusion. These are 
liabilities whidh would be enor- 
mously difficult to overcome. 
Marx said that an idea “be- 
comes a force when it gins the 
masses, This also warks in re- 


verse. 
_ We have been thro 
in the past ten years. ‘We have 


2 alot . 


made a lot of mistakes, and we 
have done a lot of good things 
too. It would be a serious mis- 
take to underestimate the sav- 
agery of the McCarthyite at- 
tacks against us, and the objec- 
tive situation created by a bour- 
geosie hell bent for war. 

The purpose here is not to 
discuss whether we might have 
not been a great deal better off 
organizationally and politically 
t had we not made some 
of the major mistakes in esti- 
mating ,the war fascist dangers. 
which we did, 


The point is: we are where 
we are, and it’s time for a long 
hard look at where we are 
headed. 

PERSPECTIVE NEEDED 

I believe that the exercise of 
energy and intiative on our part 
toward the formation of a new 
broader left political party, even 
if not immediately successful, will 
open the door to a greater work- 
ing unity of the left, and will 
create the basis for the develop- 


ment of such a party in the near 


future. 


As we have learned, we do 
not necessarily have all the cor- 
rect answers and a monopoly 
of ideas on how to fight for a 
better America, There are tens 
and hundreds of thousands of 
others who are also looking for 
and fiiiding answers. Is it not 

sible that with patience, some 
fumility and a lot of effort, the 
best of all these can be drawn 
ogether into an bo penem — 
ca re to. carry 
ato ag Bogota socialist ban- 
ner forward in an effective mass _ 
way? | 
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HOW FARE THE CZECH HOUSEWIFE? 


————- Page 1} 


te Housework Still the Woman's 


Summer Meals 


By JO LYNNE 
(Federated Press) 

WITH soaring temperatures 
and children out of school for 
the summer, busy homemakers 
are facing the annual problem 
of quick, attractive, nutritious 
meals, A few tips are welcome 
now, 

First of all, try to do as much 
ahead of time, preferably in the 
morning when it is the coolest. 
Some mothers plan meals and do 
some cooking late in the evening 
when it cools off a little and 
children are settled in bed, 

Most dseserts may be made in 
advance, such as gelatins and the 
milk and egg combinations that 
are so oat for children and 
adults as well, Potato salad, devil- 
ed eggs, meats that can be served 
in cold slices, molded salads and 
cold soups—these may all be pre- 
pared in advance, ° 

Here is a new recipe for hot 
or cold. potato salad, using a de- 
licious, tangy dressing, as well as 
two regular hot and cold potato 
salads, All of them use hot po- 
tatoes as the dressing will pene- 
trate the potatoes and enhance 
the flavor, This is the ideal way 
to make potato salad, It is per- 
fectly safe if refrigerated at once 
and may even be made the day 
before. 


Here is a darling school or 
party dress for your pretty miss 
of six to fourteen. Pattern No. 
8225 comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 years. Send 35 cents in*coins, 
your namefi address, pattern No. 
and size, to Federated Press, 
1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

The latest issue of our pattern 
magazine contains dozens more 
smart, easy-to-sew styles for all 
ages. Send 45 cents for your 
copy of the spring-summer 1956 
issue. 


HOT OR COLD 
POTATO SALAD 

1-3 cup sugar 

1 tsp dry mustard 

1-3 cup vinegar 

1 tsp butter 

6 cups) hot cooked cubed | po- 
tatoes 

Ve tsp galt 

1-8 tsp celery seed 

1 well beaten egg 

2 green onions, with tops 

Mix vinegar and seasoning 
well and) stir in butter and egg. 
Bring to boil, stirring constant- 
ly. Pour over hot potatoes and 
well. chapped onions and | stir 
carefully) so potatoes are evenly 
coated, 

If salad is to be served hot, 
fry three! strips of bacon, cut in- 
to small pieces and add with 
dressing and serve at onde; Ghill 
salad tharoughly if serving told 
and garnish with crisp greens, 
cucumber or tomato slices; or 
hard-cooked egys. 

POTATO SALAD 

3 Ibs potatoes 

a handlcooked eugs 

1 ths vinegar 

Green) pepper rings 

3 green onions wiih tops: 

1 tsp galt 

1 cup mayonnaise 

Paprika 

Cook potatoes, drain and ¢ube 
while hot. Chop green onions and 
quarter eggs. Mix vinegar, may- 
onnaise and salt and combine 
thoroughly with potatoes and 
onion. Do not pack salad down in 
bowl but mix it lightly. Chill 
thoroughly before serving) on 
crisp greens. Garnish with pep- 
per rings and hard cooked eggs 
or mix eggs in salad if preferred. 


HOT POTATO SALAD 


34% cu ips diced cooked potatoes 

1 medium onion, chopped 

4 tsp sugar 

]-4 cup vinegar 

% lb bacon, diced 

3-4 tsp salt 

1-4 tsp pepper 

1-4 cup water 

Fry bacon until crisp, add 
onion and cook until yellow. Add 
remaining ingredients and ¢ook 
over low heat until thorough 
heated and liquid is sbeorbed. | 
Serve at, once. 
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a ERE’S HE [ALTH 


By FEDERATED PRESS 

TUBERCULOSIS is no long- 
er the dreaded “white plague” 
that it once was but it remains 
one of the deadliest diseases 
afflicting mankind. This is_ the 
sum and substance of the re- 
ports issued by medical author- 
ities at the recent annual meet- 
ing of ithe Nat'l Tuberculosis 
Assn. in New York. 


There is a tendency among 
some to regard TB as a disease 
belonging to the past. Unfortu- 
nately this is not so. Acthally 
tuberculosis today _ still ranks 
among the nation’s top causes of 
death, accounting for about 
20,000 fatalities a year. It leads 
other infectious diseases as a 


killer. 


Another measure of the | con- 
tinuing seriousness of the TB 
problem was the incidence fig- 
ures given at the NTA meeting. 
It was estimated that about 
400,000 Americans have active 
TB, im¢luding 150,000 whose 
cases haven't been reported to 
medical authorities> About 
100,000 new cases of tuberculo- 
sis” come 


to ‘the attention of 


| By GEORGE LOHR 


Load i in Socialist Country 


BRNO, Czechoslovakia, 


HOW FARE Czechosolakia housewives? This attempt to give some on- -the-spot 


impressions is prompted largely 
ten by Elizabeth Lawson, I fee 


a recent article of mine, dealing 


"with an apnstenens hotel for best 


workers, led to a generalization 
of a way of living that so far is 
possible only to a fraction of 
one percent of Czechoslovak 
workers, 

Of course, I agree with her 
that the right to work for wom- 
en, which is inherent in social- 
ism, must have as a logical se- 
quence the substitution of 
individual housework drudgery 
by mechanized services, based 
on a division of labor, But she 
generalizes what are as yet only 
beginnings in the People's 
Democracies to tackle this prob- 
lem, and this doesn't help our 
readers to grasp the complexities 
of obstacles, economically and 
specially ideologically, that. so- 
clalism in construction has to 
lace and overcome, 

7 

THERE ARE ALREADY tre- 
mendous achievements, A lot of 
women are working and the 
number is rising, A wide net 
work of child-care centers and 
kindergartens — though by no 
means vet large enough—takes 
care of the kids of working 
mothers, and in those best man- 
aged they are treated like the 
sinall fry of royalty. 

Community services like laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments which in the past, because 
of low. incomes, were almost 
never used by workers, are be- 
ing expanded, and already a 
large number of housewives can 
afford to send out at least the 
heavy layndry for rough-finish. 

Repair centers where you can 
get clothes turned, repaired and 
re-made also exist to quite an 
extent and, something our stock- 
ing manufacturers would fight 
tooth and nail, there are many 
many places where you can get 
runs in your nylons fixed. 

But possibly most important, 
in easing housework, are the 
works canteens where, accord- 
ing to latest trade union figures, 
more than 1,200,000 workers eat 
a daily meal. This is ten percent 
of the total’/popuiation od | if you 
add to that the children and stu- 
dents who get lunch in their in- 
- Stitutions the number who eat 


Y) TB A MAJOR SCOURGE TODAY 
DESPITE MEDICAL ADVANCES 


health officials every year. 

Yet despite these still grim 
figures, the TB picture is one of 
tremendous medica], surgical 
and social advances toward the 
conquest of the disease. The 
death rate from tuberculosis 
has been cut by about 95> per- 
cent since 1900 when it ranked 
as the leading cause of death 
in the United States with rate 
of nearly 200 per 100,000 popu- 
lation annually. In the last 10 
vears alone, the TB death rate 
has been cut by 75 percent 
thanks to new drugs and sur- 
gical techniques. 

* 


THE GREATEST part of the 
cut in the TB death rate is at- 
tributable to improved social 
conditions. There is no disease 
which is so much at home in 
slums and ghettos. Overcrowd- 
ing, poor housing, lack of ade- 
quate medical care—these —are 
the factors which enable TB 
to continue as a major killer. 

An idea of the relationship 
between deaths from tuberculo- 
sis and poor living conditions 


(Continued on Page 14) 


‘\ Czech table, but the 


4 


off’ ) 
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Cooperative shop in 
men's socks are repaired, 
one meal regularly away from 


home is around two million, 
* 


AS TO SHOPPING, the trend 


is HOW toward American style 
self-service. Right where we live, 
in a new housing development, 
modern stores are part of the set- 
up and our neighbors, used to 
the still prevalent inefficient old- 
fabhidned shops left over from 
the old era, inevitable shopping 
queue and all, are very pleased. 

But for the average housewife 
shopping is still a much-time 
consuming ordeal and the “or- 
dering system” in factories that 
Lawson speaks of is only a very 
partial solution—for one because 
it’s still rare and for another be- 
cause it’s rough, lugging home 
heavy packages on packed street 
cars. 

But here you have a govern- 
ment and a Communist Party 
that is aware of the shortcomings 
and tries to do. something to 
alleviate them. Only last week, 


when the Communist Party held ° 


a national conferencé, Antonin 
Novotny, the ‘first secretary, di- 
rected attention to thé general 
low level of. technical training 
for women and the lack of at- 
tention to this problem by the 
trade unions. He also took note 
of the “severe complaints” re- 
garding child-care centers, ¢om- 
| | avanity services and other such 
| questions and demanded that the 
party organizations work to 
bring about improvements. 
Shee 


THIS BRINGS me to the 
home gadget. Here the electric 
mixer, the pressure cooker and 
the electric washing machine 
are high on the list of things 
that every housewife wants, and 
that an increasing number now 
can afford. Higher living stand- 
ards mean also gadgets for the 
home. 

If it’s a new flat—and I found 
out that most of our neighbors 
came from. dwellings where 
there was no bathroom and no 
modern kitehen—it understand- 
ably gets the dollhouse treat- 
ment. If it’s an old flat, the elec- 
tric gadgets help even more to 
make easier the housework 
which, given the present circum- 
stances, is still the woman's load. 

Some of these circumstances 
are objective, such as the fact 
that socialism in construction at 
this stage cannot yet provide 
restaurants with prices low 
enough so that the average farni- 
ly could eat there as a regular 


occurrence, 
* 


THE OTHER circumstance is 
in the head. Most men still want 
their wives to prepare the grub, 
and not out of cans either. Sweet 
buns~in all varieties grace the 


“stare . 


by the recent Worker series of stimulating artic ‘les writ- 
a special resvonsibility in this regard since I notice that 


Czechoslovakia where nylon hose and 


boughten” ones are not in favor 
with most husbands. 

In fact, many of them let their 
wives work because they like the 
extya money, not because they 
recognize it as part of womurns 
emancipation, and they dont 
consider sharing the housework 
as their responsibility, It's the 
old male supremacy, individual 
selfishness and prejudice | still 
interfering with: the progress of 
women, in particular and_ the 
whole collective in general. 

Of course, there is a gradual 
change /for the better, but it’s 
still overwhelmingly the women 
who stand in the shoppin, 
queues, who cook and wash, oa 
as I look across the courtyard 
this lovely Sunday afternoon into 
the open kitchen windows, it’s 
the neighbor women, most of 
whom hold down a job, whe are 
bent over the sink. “The force 
of habit of millions and tens of 
millions,” said Lenin, “is a most 
terrible force.” 

It’s the men, with few execp- 
tions, who run the unions, the 
factories and ministries and they 
are going to need a lot of needI- 
ing yet to change old habits, 
as far as their attitude towards 
women is concerned. There is 
going to be a national womens 
conference within a few days 
and it is expected that many new 
and concrete proposals will 
come out of that. 

* 


THE FORCE of old habits 
will vield to the forward sweep 
of socialism, no doubt about 
that, and eventually the domestic 
sweatshop is going to disappear 
completely. But in order to 
speed up the day, men and 
women have to push together 
and this means using the, 
ideological vacuum sweeper to 
clean away male supremacy. 

This is so even in Socialist 
Czechoslovakia where the eco- 
nomic base for woman’s special 
exploitation has gone into the 
garbage can, along with capital- 
ism as a whole, Men doing the 
dish washing is not the final 
solution, but a lot of Czech 
women workers would cheer 
right now if the husbands would 
lend a hand. 

As for our country with its 
tremendous riches, the achieve- 
ment of a high level of mechan- 
ized social services will un- 
doubtedly be much easier, once 
ie people decide on socialism. 
In the meanwhile, the program of 
economic demands to cut the 
burden of housework, put for- 
ward by Miss Lawson, looks 
good. But I suggest that if the 
fight for these demands is to be 
even partially successful, it has 
to be seasoned with a heavy 
dose of ideological pepper—anti- 
male supremacist pepper. | 
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The Player and the League President 
IN THE DODGER DUGOUT, Jackie Robinson 


snorted mildl 


at the question “Have you heard from 


(National League president) Giles yet on your complaint 
about that $50 fine?” “No,” said the candid 37 year old 
Dodger star, a man who knows how to speak up and to 


fight for what he thinks right, 
“And I guess I don't expect to. 
Actually I wrote a letter to 
Commissioner Ford Frick tell- 
ing him how I felt about the un- 
fairness of the fine and what I 
think of Giles.” 

Nor does Jackie expect Frick 
to do anything about it but he 
wants to get his sentiments in 
print. He feels it is important 
not only for himself but for all 
players to fight arbitrary fining 
by an official accountable to no- 


body at all. 

What happened was this: In a 
game with Cincinnati, Robinson 
apparently grounded out, told 
Umpire Augie Donatelli the ball 
‘actually hit his g23yupecs 
toe in foul gaa. 
ground before } 
rolling out in- 
to the infield, a 
which would 
make it just a-j 
foul ball. Don- 
atelli wouldn't 
change his de- 
cision. and 
ree tossed 

is batting hel- 
met toward 
the dugout in 
disgust. The 
ump told him he had to eject 
him out because the rules say 
so on throwing equipment and 
Jackie answered “I dort give a 
damn” before retiring. 

Next thing he knew he was 
fined $50 for “remarks.” Jackie 
wanted to know what, since 
“damn” is hardly a heinous curse 
word on the ball field and every- 
body knows that. Jackie said if 
Donatelli said he swore the ump 
was lying, but he didn’t think 
Donatelli reported falsel¥ and he 
was going to try to find out from 
Giles why he was fined $50. 

He had a sizzling imterview 
with Milton Gross sports col- 
umnist of the Post, about it, in 
which he did some plain speak- 
ing about the fine and about 
Giles. I asked him this night if 
he.thought Giles had read that 
column. 

“Tm sure he’s seen it,” Jack- 
fe said, “It stands to reason. Now 
why doesn’t he answer the ac- 
cuSations I make, unless he is in 
the wrong and knows it?” 


+ 


IN THE POST interview of 
June 28th, Jackie said he want- 
ed to hear from Giles “why I 
always get slapped down for a 
minor incident while others get 
away with a lot more and no 
punishment whatsoever? What 
is this game coming to if a man 
hasn't a right to protest a deci- 
sion in an important game and 
hasn't the right to ask why he is 
being fined?” 

He cited to the Post writer 
hearing Del Crandall of Milwau- 
kee giving ump Frank Dascoli 
“hell” and getting away with it, 
and mentioned a fist fight be- 
tween two players in which the 
principals were fined $50. “Iget 
the same because I tell an um- 
| pe a ball was foul because it 

it me on the foot,. What kind 
of justice is that ?” : 

In this Post ‘tolumn,’ which as 


3 4% BEDS 


}, 


you might imagine stirred some 
excitement among players, Jack- 
ie also explained “I know I'm 
not going to get any protection 
from Giles, but this is important 
to more than myself. It’s impor- 
tant for every player. A league 
president should be fair and if 
Giles is fair then I'm an aviator 
and I dont know one wing from 
another. I'm just hoping [ can 
get face to face with. Giles and 
tell him what [ think of some- 
thing like this.” When the) Post 
columnist said he was going to 
print the conversation, Rpobin- 
son said “Good, and make it 


strong.” 
° oO 


THIS IS plain speaking. It 
restores healthy American) bal- 
ance to’a situation where mature 
men working for a living in 
baseball can be treated as little 
childre; to be punished by some 
father-who-can-do-no-wrong and 
cant talk back or ask why. 

Thinking back, I mentioned 
to Robinson, this is not the first 
time Giles fined you in a dubi- 
ous situation. And Jackie agreed 
grimly. The average fan, I ob- 
served, might draw the conclu- 
sion that the prexy was especial- 
ly “firm” in anything involving 
Jackie Robinson. 

“That’s sure the way it looks, 
isn't it?”, asked the first Negro 
player in the game’s history and 
a man 'widely considered a can- 
didate-to-be for the Hall 
Fame. 


The ‘previous incident several 
years ago involved some alleged 
name Calling from the Dodger 
dugout at ump Dascoli. Giles de- 
cided it must have been Robin- 
son and hung the fine on Jackie. 
It happened it wasn’t Robinson, 
and he angrily said so, adding 


- that he, as a Negro who fought 


discrimination, wduld never use 
the racist word allegedly heard 
shouted at Dascoli. You would 
think this denial would be 
enough, since there was no evi- 
dence to start with that it was 
Jackie, just a guess. But no. 


Robinson demanded a hearing 
and said he would take a sus- 
pension rather than pay the un- 
just fine if he didn’t get the hear- 
ing. However, because the 
Dodgers were in a pennant race 
and a suspension would have 
hurt the team, he could do noth- 
ing but pay the fine. 


* 


BUT GILES had clearly gone 
too far. And sometime later 
when he had an official function 
as league prexy to perform at 
Ebbets Field, he suddenly went 
out of his way to pay Robinson 
a flowery tribute as a credit to 
baseball. 

Thinking about that now, I 
observed to Robinson, it would 
seem to indicate very strongly 
what Giles knew had been in the 


A 


. wrong on the first fine, and was 


in an untenable position against 
fan opinion. 

“Of course he knew he was 
wrong, Jackie said. “He was 
there for something .else and 


‘there’'was no point in’ niaking 
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ABOVE, Dave Philley and 
Sherm Lollar of the pennant 
contending Chicago White Sox 
run together and muff a popup. 
Right, in the annual “game” at 
Washington between the Repub- 
licans and Democratic Congress- 
men, Rep. Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn) charges into GOP 
catcher Rep. Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri. trying to score. Curtis, 
was taken to the hospital with 


a strained shoulder but was : : | peers eas sig 
(ase Thinks Chi M de THE Deal 
They Got Pitcher Jim Wilson 
Casey Stengel believes that the|ican League All-Star squad—the points out: “wouldn't you think 
first time in a career dating back) that proved the Braves made a mis- 
made the key deal of the American A: six-foot,| 195-pounder from|could have helped when Gene 
League pennant race when they \c,,, Diego, Calif ‘Conley came down with that sore 
acquired 34-year old right hander} most of the credit for his brilliant|“ a ye 
Jim Wilson from the Baltimore! 4 owing with the White | There were frequent reports 
“should go to our double play com-| Yank ing tl int dh 
"They always said that |Frank S play ‘Yankees during the winter and he 
Lane could make great deals and y.).,, Fox.” ‘Manager Paul” Richards ‘of the 
| Orioles and asked him about the 
year old manager said. “But that! | alia 
bags the best combination in our, ,« 
Comiskey made a pretty good one league and: I guess the best in re sg aS ona. — 
Stengel considers the deal 60} \Panicio Soke tae toe Gaetesl™ the White Sox. 
important that he’s changed his “Of course, I was hoping to go 
ein ie pinaeek tana ges a} Of all time. Fox, of course, is the) to the Yankees because they always 
most dangerous opponent during | 20" the cd i bi qd 
“ on are oe a ‘th ‘happier than I am now, because 
siders the White Sox’ threat more|COMPHEC an Sa recora tor dient let anybody kid you-—this 
Sh . .. }next season to the Orioles in a deal 
Getting Wilson fixed the White | he admits “I'll never fathom.” He/helluva chance to beat those 
Yankees!” 
“He's rounded out their pitching seat 
staff for the first time in years. It’s 
of 36 games they've played since 
they got him.” 
seasons record when Comiskey 
swung the deal for Wilson but 
ees necks now and may just have 
enough to give Chicago its first 
1919. 
Jim had a 4-2 record with the 
and has compiled a 6-2 mark with 
Chicago. Stengel demonstrated 


released. 
No less an authority than!when he named him to the Améfr-;place Orioles _ last season and 
“hic: Thi ay 
Chicago White Sox may have, to 1945 that Jim has been honored.| take when they let me go? I sure 
Wilson insists 
| SOx that Jj d be traded to th 
laden | that Jim would be traded to the 
‘bination of Luis Aparicio and}disclosed that he finally went to 
I guess he could,” the Yankees’ 65- | “Aparicio and Fox are by far 7 
‘rumors. 
when he got Wilson. baseball,” he explained. That) a4 A few weeks later, I'm traded 
i 
ee alideie has Seales chief| P° one of the greatest shortstops 
rated the Cleveland Indians’ his, 
he went on. “But I couldn't be 
spring training but now he con-| 
acid ‘Braves in 1954 but was sold the 
alarming. little team of White Sox has one 
Sox up just right,” Stengel said. had a 12-18 mark for the seventh- 
no coincidence that they've won 25 
The White-Sox had only a 14-13 
they're breathing down the Yank- 
American League pennant since 
Orioles when the Sox obtained him: 
Monday his respect for Wilson 


special mention of me.” 
However, the Dodger star was 
willing to let it go at that with 
Giles and play ball. But now it 
has happened again. A hair trig- 
ger fine over a routine beef, a 
ne slapped on him by the 
league office and no chance to 
give his side of the story or even 
ear why he was being fined. 

_ There was nothing for Jack- 
ie to do but again pay the fine. 
But he doesn’t like it and dggsn’t 
mind saying so. “That's why I 
wrote those letters,” he said, 
“At least the. man knows what . 


» ae 


OCEANSIDE, Calif. 
—The Oceanside Bjade-Tribune 


suggested editorially today that 
the U. S. Olympic Committee 
invite the Soviet Olympic Team 
to compete against the U. S. 
Olympic team in a dual meet 
in Los Angeles Memorial Coli- 
seum sometime between Oct. 
15 and Novy. 5. eS 


The Blade-Tribune suggested 
the receipts from the meet go 
into the Olympic Fund and be 
used to pay the extra Russian 
expenses for the additional 6,- 
000 miles they would have ‘to 
fly to stop over at Los Angeles 
enroute from Moscow to Mel- 
bourne. , 

“It’s the Russians that the U.S. 
will have to beat in the 1956 
games in Melbourne. And the 
Russian athletes know that the 
team they'll have to beat in 
order to top the games will be 
the team .from the United 
States,” ‘the editorial said. 


‘St tnt? 
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How About Dual Meet with USSR 
Olympic Team in LA?--Cal. Paper 


“As for foreign policy, we 
think such an invitation would 
mean far more to the average 
man in this world than the Rus- 
sians’ recent invitation to Gen. 
Twining. 

“The world liked our invita- 
tion to Russian farmers. It 
would pay even more attention 
to a bid to Russian athletes. 

“A friendly competition 
tween Russia and the United 
States on the athletic field is 
the kind of contest between the 
two nations the whole world 
would enjoy. 

“The loser would have the 
consdlation of knowing that he'd 
have another chance in Australia. 
Meantime the whole world’s in- 
terest in the Olympics would be 
whetted.” 

The editorial speculated that 
“there wouldn't be standing 
room for a t that day” in 
Memorial Coliseum, which has 
a 103,000-person seating capa- 
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NAACP Resolution Rejects ‘Moderation “on Gvil 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— The Republicans and 
Democrats will have to meet the “civil rights crisis” 
developed since 1952 with platforms better than those 
adopted four years ago, Roy Wilkins told the closing 
— meeting of the 47th annual NAACP convention 

ere. 

Wilkins’ prepared speech, as did the ¢onvention 
resolutions, rejected all stand-patism and counsels of 
“moderation,” chided the two old parties for “scratch- 
ing each other's back” on civi rights issues, and added: 

“No party platform that pretends that 1956 is the 
same as 1952 can command the allegiance’ of Negro 
voters and of other Americans who love their country.” 

-Detailing many new factors in the civil rights ght, 
Wilkins pointed out: 
“We now have the Supreme Court decision on the 


school cases, and the rulings on public recreation and 
Ala., 
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ers, Wilkins said, cannot escape responsibility by de- 
claririg that “the Supreme Court has spoken. There 
muse be a declaration pledging affirmative action to 
see that the court’s decision is made effective, that 
prompt beginnings in good faith are made toward 
school desegregation.” 


Jontrasting the vigorous civil rights stand of for- 
mer President Truman with the “neutral” position of 
the present occupant of the White House, Wilkins said: 


“The White House cannot be neutral when our 
Supreme Court is under attack. It cannot be neutral 
when the very foundation principles of our democratic 
government are being challenged in a crude and ar- 
rogant fashion, It (the White House) must lead the 
way toward law and order.” 

This year, Wilkins said, political parties, if they 
are to attract Negro voters, must have planks pledging 
FEPC laws and revision of Congressional rules to de- 
feat filibuster and end the “dictatorial power of the 
House Rules Committee.” 


Rights 

Wilkins also called for a plank pledging entorce- 
ment of the section of the 14th Amendment “which 
provides for reducing the representation in. Congress 
of those ‘states which arbitrarily bar Negroes from the 
ballot box.” 

Wilkins recalled that it was political action by Ne- 
gro voters and the NAACP which defeated the nomi- 
nation of an anti-Negro Federal judge in 1930, -At 
that time, he said, most Negroes were Republicans. 
Criticism of Republicans at that time, he recalled, was 
considered “heresey.” Now, he said, some Democratic 
members of the NAACP had been wrathful “because 
we lave voiced criticism of their party on certain issues.” 

Wilkins urged the 1,000 delegates, representing 
38 states and Alaska, to begin asking their local party 
leaders what they intend to do about the present civil 
rights crisis, 

“Negro voters have a right to know whether tlie 
Republican and Democratic parties are for equality 


travel discrimination. We have had Montgomery, 

with all of its implications. We have had open de 

of the Supreme Court and the Constituiton. We have 
fication resolutions and a (Dixieerat) Con- 

the highest court in. the 

rebellion. | 

The Eisenhower Administration and political Jead- 


had_nullif 
— manifesto poren 
and and advocating virtua 


efiance 


In addition, Wilkins said, political plattorms would 
have to pledge to work to revise the method: of select- 
ing committee chairman, in order to bar a future James 
O. Kastland from becoming the head of an important 
Senate committee. 


under the law,” Wilkins declared. “They have a right 
to ask the candidates tor high office- whether they will 
act to enforce the law or whether they will drift with 
the “go slow” philosophy, which has come to mean 
the “stand still” .philosophy. 
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My War on Telephone Rates 


(Continucd from Page 1) 
increase which totals $17,500.- 
000 for New York State alone. 
And thanking the Deity for lit- 
tle favors, | am happy that the 
pay telephones, at least, will 
not go to 11, 12, or 15 cents 
for the ordinary dime call. I 
reflect nostalgically on the day 
when all you needed was a 
nickel, which seems as remote 
as the day of the paddle-wheeler 
on the Hudson, the high-wheeled 
velocipede and mutton-chop 
whiskers. | 

7 

WHEN the Public Service 
Commission announced its deci- 
sion that the New York Tele- 
phone Company had “reason- 
ably proved its need for ‘a rate 
increase, I wondered why it 
had not polled me. I could have 
reasonably proved that,1 am in 
no position to meet ‘that in- 
crease. I know I am in a poorer 
position to meet it than the 
ttelephone company is to get it. 

I am further impressed by 
the fact that the increase grant- 
ed today was the third the com- 
pany solicited in the last three 
years. Persistence pays. Last 
year while the matier was pend- 
ing in the courts the company 
was granted a “stop gap’ rate 
increase of $8,000,000. I) am 
resentful of the fact that the 
PSC did not hear me on my 
need for a “stop gap” increase 
in income, but I suppose J am 
less persistent than the monopo- 
lies 

In fact, if vou ask me, I 
suspect that the sensibilities of 
the PSC are more in tune with 
the telephone company than it 
is with me and the rest of the 
4,500,000 subseribers, all of 
whom have a problem, A can- 
did government commission set 
up to ascertain the facts of our 
lives should find “support for 


the reasonable proposal” that 


. we need a decrease in our phone 


\bill. 


* 


IN FACT, if the telephone. 


company would rend the air 
with it'demurrer, and I have 
no doubt that it would, I would 
like to ‘submit another pr o- 
posal. It would seem to | me 
that this’ public utility, a néces- 
sity in today’s life, should right- 
fully belong, lock; stock ‘and 
mouthpiéce, to the public. | 
believe that it, like a number of 
other necessities, should no 
longer be in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals. 

By the accident of history, 
one form of man’s communica- 
tion—ihe, putting of words to 
paper and sending it in an en- 
velope to the recipient —) has 
worked fairly well. I can) still 
get off a message to the folks 
or to my friends for the price 
of a three-cent stamp. The post- 
office is a fairly comprehensive 
organization, works reasonably 
well—in fact, better, and | cer- 
tainly cheaper for the service 
‘rendered than virtually | anv 
of the public utilities. Its head 
even enjovs cabinet rank. 

. 


I WOULD like to see the 
telephone service worked along 
the same lines and I. believe 
that all of us would benefit. 
And while I am dreaming |] do 
not see why transportation+ruil, 
subway, air — cannot likewise 
serve the people under -publie 
ownership. 

I believe that is the way of 
the future as it heads inevitably 
toward the day when the pub- 
lic will own the goods it creates. 
It would not surprise me_ if 
every concession the PSC makes 
to the big corporation is a tele- 
phone e¢all to socialism. 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


@ ACW Sets July. 17 Deadline 
@ Mine Mill Signs New Pacts 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has given cot- 
ton garment manufacturers em- 
ploying 100,000 ACW members 


until July 17 to meet the pattern — 


already set in the clothing set- 
tlement, or arbitration wil be 
invoked. The action is taken un- 
der a wage reopener of a con- 
tract that still has a year to run 
and bar strikes, 

The manufacturers have so 
far offered only a nickel raise, 
whereas the clothing pact gave 
the workers a boost of 12.5 
cents an hour plus @ one percent 
pension and welfare. increase. 


. 


THE MINE, MILL and 
Smelter Workers have signed 
new three year contracts with 
all the big companies except 
Kennecott, which is expected to 
fall in line at any time. The 
workers gained a 24 cent pack- 


age the first year and seven 
cents in the two following years. 


7 
THOUSANDS of textile 


plants are shut down now, tak- 


ing in the bulk of the industry, 
for one week's vacation, But 
moat of the plants are expected 
to stay shut for a longer period 
because of lack of . Japa- 
nese competition is c aimed to 


be one cause of the textile slunp 


in this country. 
* 


LOUISIANA became the first 


~~ 


Southern state to wipe out its | 


“right-to-work” law when Gov. 
Long, keeping a promise made 
to labor in the last election, sign- 
ed a repeal bill previously ap- 
proved by both houses of the 
legislature. An intensive politi- 
cal campaign by the unions last 
year removed from office 58 
representatives and 14 senators 
who had voted for this measure 
two years ago, 
* 

THE AFL-CIO has urged on 
the Senate Labor Committee 
that the GI housing law be ex- 
tended another year. It is now 
due to expire July 25, 1957, 

* 

THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has signed a 
contract with J. Schoeneman, 
Inc., of Baltimore, 
2,000 workers, This company 
has been the largest unorganized 
men's colthing firm for the last 
forty vears. The workers gained 
a pay boost, and a health, wel- 
fare and,retirement plan. 

* 

HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Emploves Local 255 has signed 
a contract with a tenth Miami 
Beach hotel, the Sea Gull. There 
are some 130 employes here. 

® 


THE AFL and CIO Women’s | 


Auxiliaries are meeting joint 
to plan merger of the two organ- 
izations, Unity committees are 
currently drafting a proposed 
agreement and by-laws for the 


new body, 
+ 


GEORGE MEANY has asked 
the House and Senate Labor 
Committees to arrange hearings 
on pending safety legislation in 
Congress. In his letter, the AFL- 
CIO president took an “extreme- 
ly critical” view of the failure of 
the federal government to take 
action on this issue. . 

* 
THE IOWA AFL and CIO 


covering | 


| 
| 


' 
' 


in the election 


WE WIL TAME Cage 
-& OF POUR INTERESTS 


—— a eee —_—— 


As the Elections Get Hotter... 


steel strike affect 
These are but a 


(Continued from Page 1) the the cam- 


; : ’ me 5 
ment when the election campaign | Paign 
is uppermost in the minds of Amer-' the questions the country is talking 
ica—our readers, their shopmates,' ahout today, 


their neighbors. Will it be Eisen- Regardless of your political out: 


hower and Nixon? What factor eye 
will Ike’s health | /0ok, the point of view this paper 


few of 


‘be? Is Stevenson to bé the banner-| holds on these matters, is of vital 


bearer for the Democratic party? | interest, 


: ’ 
In a nation where more 


Can Harriman, Kelauver, Syming- than eivhty-five percent of the 


‘ton or some dark horse nose him| 


have merged, bringing together 


100,000 unionists in the state, 


The new group will be known as | 


the Iowa Federation of Labor. 
The Teamsters delegation tried 


table the merger but failed. 
President of the Federation is 
Ray Mills, head of the forr \ 
AFL in the state and now May- 
or of Des Moines. 

* 


THE MICHIGAN Federation 


of Labor took a step to merger. 


with the State CIO Council at 
the AFL convention in Detroit. 
A committee, headed by a Fed- 
eration léader whe is apparently 
opposed to a'speedy merger, was 
set up and talks with CIO were 
due to start. 


* 

THE AFL-CIO published fig- 
ures revealing that more than 
80 percent of contracts have un- 
ion shop agreements of one kind 


or another, 
+ 


MEMBERS of 29 state legis- 
latures now receive the AFL- 
on News each week in the 
ma 


to get the AFL convention te _mand and ¢ 


out? What are the trade-unions| Press is dominated by the GOP, 


doing regarding the campaign?|every differing outlook is precious, 
How do they stack up? How will}Certainly that is true concerning 
: DT a. fot oe the coverage and analysis of this 
JACK KROLL, eer organ that is dedicated to the ‘in- 
the AFL-C1O ange id 'terests of the workin-class and the 
litical Education (COPE), tok majority of our people. 
a conference. of Wisconsin un- | Hence the editors and staff ask 
iomists that the Eisenhower ‘yf ‘our readers, with all the urgency 
ministration is a at a rag 8 : at our command, to promptly meet 
supply and demand—big abe the quotas of vour areas, both in 
ness and — privilege ae- the Bi cnatal as well as the cir- 
ie government SUP> | oulation drives. 
Wkr, To D.W, To 
Goal Date Goal Date 


Missi#ipp oo ee cece 15 10 
Arizona, Nevada 


' 
- 
— a ete _— | 


[ net 
Week 
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Alabania, 
Callfornnia, 


| Connecticut 225 


| 
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Brownell Forces Trial After 
Puerto Rican Court Says No 


The following . article is con 
densed from one of the regular 
Sunday morning radio broadcasts 
by Juan Saex Corales, who served 
as secretary of the united Puerto 
Rican Labor movement before the 
war. With 10 other Communist 
leaders, he faces trial tnder the 
Smith Act. : 


By JUAN SAEZ CORALES 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico.— 
The U.S, Federal Court has 


set Oct. 15 for the trial of 11 
Puerto Ricans under the Smith 
Act. The Smith Act is being 


JUAN SZEZ CORALES 


‘places in the United States where 


on us. This violates the most ele- 
mentary principles of representative 
government, 

The great majority of Puerto 
Ricans are barred from service on 
the federal jury inasmuch as jurors 
are required to have complete 
mastery of the English language. 


Court sessions are held in Eng- 
lish, even when those on trial—like 
the majority of the Smith Act 
defendants—do not know that 
language. This is virtually equiv- 
alent to being ied in absentia, 


SHOULD WE BE convicted 
and sentenced to more than a year 


CHILDREN 


(Continued from Page 6) 


hungry and said petulantly, Other 
ople have vision why can’t we? 

@ is avai annoyed at the 
Soviet Union doing the things we 
should like to do, Why we were 
the first and only revolution, He 
is quite a card, But it is the first 
time I have heard a capitalist eco- 
nomic advisor suggest that we must 
rove that capitalism can live side 

y side with the Soviet Union. 

A chemist from the University 
Mr. Merle Harris, furthers Dr, 
Ingles suggestions with ideas of 
many groups studying disarma- 
ment, recommendations from polit- 
ical economists, judicial analysis in 
every fleld, organization by laymen 
lor peace, student exchange, Rus- 
sell Cooper gives the history of 
disarmament struggle fromthe 
eee in 1899 and Geneva in '32 


in jail, we will be sent to remote 


our loved ones can never visit us. 
a 


and believes that men can cope 
and solve by degrees, 

The Quaker minister suggests 
there are no alternatives to peace, 
that there is now more propaganda 


T. B. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


can be obtained from a com- 
parison of the death rates of the 
white and Negro populations 
of this country, The 1958 total 
TB death rate for white males 
was 148 per 100,000 popula- 
tion; for white females it was 
only 5.9 per 100,000, However, 
for the Negro population, so 
often crowded into miserable 
slum areas, the death rates { 

males and females were 43, 
and 24.1 respectively, 

How medical science ‘has out 
into the tuberculosis toll is 
shown by reports presented at 
the NTA meeting. Dr, Edith 


Lincoln of New York's Belle- — 


vue Hospital reported a study 
among children on her service 
in that hospital, She said that 
in the 1930-40 period, the death 
rate from tuberculosis in the 
group ran more than 20 per- 
cent, In 1946, a new drug, 
streptomycin, was first employ- 
ed in treating TB. The death 


applied in our contry for the first | 
time since the Free Associated ment shows It paid no attention to 
State was constituted, After the) the Puerto Rican Government's 
United States declared before the i, vestigations. 
United Nations that Puerto Rico) After this new indictment, we 
had ceased to be a colonial and | spent long months in La Princesa 
dependent territory... . after Gov-| Prison, Anally managing to get out 
~apth aut me Brag - bail which was set 40 high os en ee aay on Hitler ay id grandmother asked—who is speak- 
@ almost prohibitive, For example! started out by persecuting Come! ing for the 900 million children in 
plication here gives the lie to the| bail was $12,000, higher than | munists; later liberals, democrats,| the world and the unborn children TB admitted to Bellevue was 
claims made around the world that if 1 had committeed Arst degree | Protestants, Catholics, Jews were|"ow menaced by the fall out? | down to about 1 percent, a far 


our country enjoys liberty. 7 : consigned to deaths camps. The children are new and neu-) cry from the situation two dee: 
murder, Bail for others Was set at g | tral. in the center’ of| this horror, Ml ss 


* 2 Boas | 0, 
IN MARCH, 1954, I and seven $15,000 and $20,000. Our trial does not affect only Us| 300,000 have received total injury Chick causes for this great 
| who are accused, It affects the) from war, 500,000 are orphans, progress have been new dru 


ae See : 
of my co-defendants pnder the THE COMMITTEE on Civil) fundamental rights of the whole) 450,000,000 are illiterate and dis-| Qioh as isoniazid, streptomyoin 
and PAS, and great improve- 


ro po er pry ead Rights recently established by Gov: | people. That is why it is to be ex- eased. Our ay is the Russian | 
the Government o urelo Nico, children who sleep in fear. Our ment in surgery. The dramatic 


rate among tuberculous chil- 
dren fell to about 5 percent, o 
about one-fourth of what it the 
been. In the last couple of 
years, research scientists have 
discovered several new drugs 
specifically useful in fighting tu- 
berculosis, As a result, Dr, 
Lincoln can report that the 
death rate among children with 


WE ARE now being persecuted) than negotiation, there must be 
for our Communist ideas, Later, Uniflcation of Korea and Germany, 
thers will be persecuted, unless—| expansion of explosives, ex- 
nabs pores |change for peace for it is the will 
before it is too late-all Puerto! of God. 

Ricans act now to maintain the) MRS, HAROLD ROUPP, who 
civil and demooratic rights which| avs she is head of the Childrens 
Crusade a preachers’ wife and a 


We were charged with violating 
Law 53, better known as the Ga 
Law, which is a copy of the Smith 


teach and advocate the overthrow 
of *the government by force and 
violence, After a full investigation 
by the Puerto Rican 


ewe ey it was Jevided by the the U. S. Government: The Puerto 


‘igher court in San Juan on April 
23, 1954, 
prosecution, | 

Our indictment under the Smith 
Act five months later, on Oct, 20, 
1954, by the United States Govern- 


RESORTS 


PING LAKE LODO®, Kenosa Lake, N. Y 
An informal resort, ideal for young 
families, Private lake, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Sports, ohildren's program 


not to pursue the 


| 


| 


| 


| 


and councelloras, hi-fi, acrumptious food. | 


Adults $42, children 820-25. Send for 
booklet or call Mayna Hamburger (oily) 
Bil 2-47, o¢ Jeffersonville 212K. 


CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, N. ¥, 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 tu, 16 
2, 4 & 6 week periods available 
MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 


children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. ¥. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 38 AL, 5.6288 
HEY LOLLY LOLLY 
Re WINGDALE 


On The Lake 


Low Rates—Best in Food 
Entertainment Nightly 
Including Cherokee & His Band 
Come up—You'll Like It! 


Call CH 40723 202 W. 40 St. 
ROOM 605 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLAILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONK 8-814 


Boenic Country @ Pieasant Infor- 


A 


=_— 


tc tamara 


-ernor Munoz Marin would do well| pected that all the people, and 
to investigate the application of} especially the labor organizations, 
repressive U, §. laws in Puerto) civic organizations, political parties, 
Act. The charge then was identical! Rico and the functioning of the/ will act in defense of the civil 
to the charge now: conspiracy to/ U.S. Federal Court here in viola-_ 


tion of civil and human rights. 


Our case is to be tried in the 
ustice De-| Federal Court established here by 


Rican people have representation 


‘liberties violated in our case, COn- 


tribute to our defense and stop 
them from sending us to jail far 
from our homeland, 

Defense of those accused 


of | 


violating the Smith Act is defense; 


neither in the judicial nor the ex-'of the rights of all citizens; it is| 


ecutive branch of that government. | ined 


We cannot paseo in the selec- 
tion of judges in that court, nor in 


Smith Act which the U. S. imposes 


(Coontinued from Page 10) 
leaders that has plagued ow 


movement from its: birth, Even 


as the party war born of the 


two currents, the $.P. grouping 


and the labor grouping, the 


| latter while entering with great 
traditions of militancy and <8 


—— ee . 


ties with the workers, alyo ha 
strong Wobbly tendencies and 
approaches, 


This helped to set us up as 
ah opposition grouping in the 
labor movement, the TUEL, 
etc., and with the exception of 
a short period of time, that has 
been one of our chief charagter- 
istics, The attitude of looking at 
the leadership of the labor 
movement one-sidedly as labor- 
fakers, pie-cards, sell-out artists, 
etc., in time affected our atti- 
tude even towards Communist 
trade union leaders, And _ this 
became particularly pronounced 
in the '48-’51 period. Given this 
outlook, it was easy to justify 
before the membership our 
lopping off these people as our 
itterences sharpened, I believe 
that in the examination now 
shaping up we have to re-define 


the passage of such Jaws as the| What 
they think. 


Labor in Negro Rights Fight 


> think these people are goin 


at stopping persecution of 
individuals in Puerto Rico not for 
they do but for what 


a 


our relationship to the labor 
movement in the most funda- 
mental way, | 
Just a word on the outlook | 
for the. Party, | 
We have to basically re-ex- | 
amine our relationship to the | 
labor movement in a fundamen- | 
tal a In the fight to rebuild | 
the left movement, prime atten- | 
tion is to be given to recement- | 
ing relations with these forces. | 
We look to the McManus’, Hub- | 
erman’s, Sweezy's, etc, While 
these are honest people, I don't 
to 
bring very much to the Marx- 
ist movement, Their ties with 
the labor movement are small. | 
Their attitude has been even 
more leftist, The _ thing they 
can say for themselves is that 
they were not blind followers 
of the Soviet Union, We have 
to begin to make public all of 
what we are discussing. -«Cer- 
tain apologies are long overdue. 
There are ways and means of 
indicating what we have to do 
in relation to thege forces. We 
will thus clear up in a greater 
way the attitude of our forces 
in these unions. 


—_— 


mality @ Private Lake @ Bwi 
Free Boating @ 


Recreation 
Indeor and Outdoor a and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful BYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York Oity 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations 
© Stimulating and exciting eultur 


tasty food 
Yiddish and English 


CULTURAL STAFF: 


eyer and Luba Elsenberg 
ey Schreibman; Edith 


Tamara Bliss. 
GUEST ARTIST: Earl Robinson. 
: Family Plan 
Call AL 85-6268 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y.c, 8 


Medorate Rates ©, Special 


® Appetising and 
4 program in 


Sch warta; 
» Yachnese; 


Tedd 
al, 


Day Camp — 


children now in Connecticut are 
taking courses in primitive living 


to prepare for “possible survival. 


Fhe_ children know about it. All 


arms races end in war. 

SENATOR HUMPHREY 
came very excited about the Soviet 
Union, Why, they export their best 
talent all over the world. I couldn't 
get the U, 8, to bring 80 students: 
over here, or have a fair in Ger- 
many. We send people to India’ 
who cant speak the language, who’ 
have barely learned English yet. | 
Get it out of your mind that these | 
are the old Bolsheviks with whisk- | 
ers and bomb, they are educated, | 
speak ten languages. 

I WAS THERE all day. At five-. 
thirty it was still going on and 
there had not been a worker or'| 
farmer speak at all, The report that | 


night on radio and television would 
have given you an impressiion that. 


a number of lukewarm people dis- 
cussed disarmament and decided it 
would be impossible in our time. | 
But it was clear from the discus- | 
sion to all that certain objective | 
and miraculous developments in | 
the world made this discussion | 
mandatory, that peace was absol- 
utely necessary, that disarmament | 
and national security might turn | 
out to be the same, that disarma- 
ment rests upon the necessity of | 
ALL countries seated in the United | 
Nations—not even one little country 
can be left out for it might bury’ 
and hide the bomb, that the people 
of the world want and are now de- 
manding peace, that they “have an | 
undying, indefatigable hope for | 
world betterment. 


} 4 
a | 


surgical gains were described 
by many including Dr. John 
Steele of the San Fernando 
(Calif.) VA Hospital, Dr. Steele 
reported on 3,657 cases in 
which surgery was required, Of 
these cases, 185 were so serious 
that an entire lung had to be 
removed, In former times, the 
vast majority of such cases 
would have bia doomed, Dr. 
Steele reported a surgical death 
rate of 17 percent in this 


ws grt 

IN ANOTHER 1,285 cases, 
the operation required was a 
lobectomy, the removal of one 
of one of the lobes or major por- 
tions of a lung, Surgical mortal- 
ity in this large group was 3.3 
percent. For another 1,554 pa- 
tients who underwent less serious 
operation in which a segment 
of a lobe was removed, the sur- 
gical mortality was a low 1 per- 
cent, while for 633 patients who 
required surgery in which only 
small infected areas were cut 
out, the surgical mortality was 
zero. In all groups, mortality 
without surgery would have 
been very high, so that many 
hundreds of lives were saved by 
surgery in this one hospital alone 
during the 3-year period covered 
by the reported study. 

One can be amazed at these 
great advances against the dis- 
ease which once took such a ter- 
rible toll. But complacency is 
impossible. Too many men, 
women and children still suffer 
and die from TB. 
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You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 


You’re Away! 
So Don’t Be Left Out 
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Special Vacation Offer 


Two months . 


One month .....<...-. 2,00 


Two weeks ........ eee a 
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Open AU Yoar 
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All letters and communica- 
tions to this column should be 
addressed to the Ilnois Worker 
or Carl Hirsch, 36 W. Randolph 
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Packinghouse Union Makes Plans to 
° With Ii, Farmers 


CHICAGO.—An effort at broad- 28-31," and Sandwich, IIL, Sept. 
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by radio broadcasts from Eau,consin farmer-labor activity which 


~ 


ening the scope of its farmer-labor 
activity is being made by the 


itics 


At each of these fairs, the UPWA 


United Packinghouse Workers|will have a display which, prapal- 
armer- 


Claire, Wausau, Green Bay, Madi- 
son and Milwaukee. 

The UPWA district organization 
is able to cooperate in the Wis- 


is coordinated by the Wisconsin 
CIO Council. The Illinois CIO 
Council as yet has no such farmer- 
labor program in operation. 


which begins reaching farmers atjcally presents the need for 
Street, Room 806, Chicago 1, I | ity fairs in Illinois on Aug. 1.|labor unity. In addition, there will 
For the past several years, the/be prizes and favors for the chil- 


READERS SPEAK |UPWA has systematically worked} dren. ‘sS og 


TA 


Dear Editor: toward farmer-labor unity through} The UPWA is also considering 
One aspect of the “Speak Your booths at county fairs, radio pro-|this year the running of a straw) 
Piece” feature in the Daily Work-|grams and mailings to farmers of|poll among farmers on their presi- 
er puzzles me. Has’ the Dailyjthe union publication, “The Meat dential preferences, their stand on 
Worker always received so many|of It.” a farm program and on civil 
letters? If so, why were the letters} “We feel that in this election|rights. The booth will be run by 

- never printed? vear, with the farmers facing great| workers from UPWA locals. 

A previous contributor to “Speak | problems, there is a better basis} EFFORTS are also being made 
Your Piece” complained that letters than ever for labor and the farm-|this year to work out arrange- 
critical of the DW were ignored. ers to get together on issues which|ments for radio and TV programs 
If memory serves correctly, very effect us both,” declared a UPWA|in Illinois, sponsored jointly with 
few letters of any nature ever ap- spokesman. the United Auto Workers and 
peared. True, an attempt was @ade | * other unions. Such farmer-labor 

BEGINNING Aug. 1-5 in Jack- 


at one time to devote a section to’ — have been in operation 


LK ) 
/” 


SETTING AN EXAMPLE, the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers have adopted a strong statement of support for the striking 
steclworkers. Thi: is to be backed up with hard cash “to insure the 
victorious outcome of their just demands.” 

The UPWA pointed out that the workers are “faced with a 
mighty industry fortified by the Eisenhower Administration.” 

* 

RAILROAD UNION bargaining was underway this week with 
all unions, representing 900,000 non-operating railroad workers, 
demanding wage boosts averaging 25 cents an hour. 

* 

THE COOK COUNTY Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion has allocated $1,000 each to seven congressional districts where 
are major contests: the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th. 

* 

THE STATE LABOR bodies in Iowa have merged, but not 
without difficulties. There developed a three-way fight for presi- 
dent of the new AFL-CIO state organization, as well as a last- — 
minute attempt by hte Teamsters to torpedo the whole thing. The 
new president is Ray Mills, who is also mayor of Des Moines. 

* 

AT THE RECENT Governor’s Conference on Human Rela- 
tions held in Springfield, one of the speakers was Ivan Willis, vice- 
president cf International Harvester. Willis boasted that THC has 
aided Negro workers and then made this complaint: “There is a 
tendency ct members of the minority groups to be the principal 


~ 


the “beefs” of the auto or steel sonville, Illinois, a UPWA group/for several years in Wisconsin. 
workers, however, this was dis-|will conduct booths at a series of|There, farmers are reached 
continued. It may have been due County fairs. Others schéduled|through TV_ telecasts from_ La- 
to the fact that letters were not | thus far are at Henry, Ill., Aug.'Crosse, Madison and Eau Claire, 
received regularly or in sufficient e 
numbers. 
It is hoped that the “Speak Your| | a iy ni y 
Piece” feature will become a per-_ ; 
manent part of the DW. Only if| 
there is a kinship between the read-' | 
er and the publisher will the reader | ea to ar in out 
feel a responsibility towards HIS | f | 
ays ret ef ssakior tlie teed SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Pat Great- wage increase Jast year, the cost 
pe fee} ty aghorseg~ompe ater a a | house, United Auto Workers vice-' of this increase was multiplied sev- 
Oe rt - Je . “"¥ president, told farm youth here’eral times over and passed on to 
me © CU aoe inh last week that they must be wary) the farmers in the form of 7.1 per- 
: -J KNOWLES of propaganda ou Fas to split the| cent increase in the price of farm 
unity of farmers and workers. imachinery. The farmers were told 
NO MUDSLINGING He was the invited speaker at! that the workers “forced” the com- 
Dear Editor: 
In the June 24 issue of The 
Worker, reader “J.R.” writes a. 
very interesting letter which is 
marred at the end by a personal 
and slanderous attack on the pres- 
ent Soviet leaders. 
The freedom to criticize does not | 
imply license for cheap and destruc- | 
tive mud-slinging. Honest friends | 
of socialism have been disturbed 
by revelations that certain anti-so- 
cialist practices developed in the’ 
Soviet Union. | 
Qur main concern should be) 
with correction—both the correction 
that is already taking place as a) 
result of vigorous but balanced | 
criticism and self-criticism. | 
—BUILDER 
© 


PAPER IMPROVES 
Dear Editor: 


_ A number of letters have ap-| 
peared in “Speak Your Piece” critic-' 
izing the DW for: devoting too 
much space to sports—not devoting | 
enough space to sports; incorporat- | 
ing a movie and TV section—being 
too sketchy in moviet reviews, TV | 
shows, etc. | 

An editor, no matter how con-) 
scientious, wishing to comply with 
the wishes of all his readers would | 
find himself in a hundred different | 
alleys. Each of us looks for some- 
thing different in a paper, so how| 
can an editor possibly please all 
of us? 

Having been a reader of the DW 
for about seventeen years, I have 
noted many changes—most of them 
for the best. At the outset, the DW 
was dedicated to the proposition of 
relaying all the news in a practical 
and theoretical manner. Lack of 
space forbade the warm and hu- 
man stories of a Virginia Gardner, 
Howard Fast, Joseph North; the 
informative and fact-laden articles 
of a George Morris, Abner W. 
Berry, Art Shie'ds, Rob Hall, Max 
Gordon, Carl Hirsch. 

The advocates of “socialism just. 
around the corner’ would have: 
scoffed at allocating valuable seins 


to sports, book and movie reviews. |new su 


the Illinois Farmers Union summer} panies to increase their prices, 
camp for youth. at New Salem! even though these companies were 
State Park. ‘already making high profits. 
Greathouse gave them the ex-| Greathouse spoke to. the 85 
ample of ‘how the farm equipment) farm youth, telling them how farm- 


companies uses tactics that) were/ers also are the victims of the em-' 


both profitable and divisive at the! ployers’ propaganda which tells| 


| ones to appear on picket lines.” 


‘same time. 


He pointed out that 
farm equipment workers won a 


after the | 


‘city people that high food prices| 
are caused by farmers getting high 
prices. 


— —— 


Mills Cold as Steelworkers 
Put Strike Heat on Companies 


(Continued from Page 16) 


. slowly last Saturday night, with 


many workers waiting for “last 
minute news just before the 
midnight deadline. 


At the Inland Steel plant, the 
picket signs were up as the 3 to 
11 p.m.) shift was filing out. By 
then, the blast furnaces were al- 
ready cold, the open hearths were | 
tapped out and the rolling mills 
were “in mothballs.” 


The workers streamed | out 
quietly, each carrying a bundle 
of work clothes. “Looks like we'll 
have plenty of time to do the 
Jaundry,” one Mexican-American 


worker remarked. 
* 


IN SOUTH Chicago, the pick- 


in, they said, including those not 
on strike. There are some 50,- | 
000 workers in steel fabricating | 
plants in this area whose jobs 
will be affected if the supply of 
steel runs out in the next few 


weeks. 
* 


THE only steel-making plant 
in operation was the Wisconsin 
Steel plant in South Chicago, 
owned by International Harves- 
ter. Workers at this plant are 


presented by the Progressive 
Steelworkers Union. 


At Acme Steel, a steel-finish- 
ing and fabricating plant, the 
2,500 - member United Steel- 
workers local signed a contract 
which provides that they will 


ISpeakers will include James Mc-| 
‘Devitt and Jack Kroll, COPE co-| of AFL members at the monthly 


* 

RICHARD STENGEL, Democratic candidate for Senate, is 
making a valiant effort to overcome the handicap of being an un- 
known to large numbers of voters in the state. He is reportedly 
making effective appearances before labor audiences downstate, 
winning applause with a forthright stand on labor’s rights and on 
civil rights. 


— 


Invite Locals to 


July 16 COPE Parley 


CHICAGO. — Local unions were, Fifth District LLPE. 
urged this week to send delegates) DELEGATES heard a discussion 
to the big Midwest conference of}on the pending bill in Congress, 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political | backed by Sen. Dirksen, which 
Education which will be held on’ would destroy the power and in- 
Monday, July 16, at the Sherman; dependence of the U. S. Supreme 
Hotel. |Court. It was pointed out that this 


The COPE parley was stressed bill, opposed by labor, constitutes 
by Earl Quinn, secretary of Labor's} new threat to civil liberties as 
League for Political Edueation in, well as undermining the Supreme 
Cook County, who said that close|Court decision on the desegrega- 


to 1,000 delegates are expected at} tion of schools. 
the all-day meeting. | County LLPE chairman Tom 


The .conference will give a|Murray urged the delegates to write 
thorough review to labor's politi-| to their Congressmen in opposition 
cal work in this area, emphasizing to this measure which is currently 
plans for the succeeding three| being considered in both houses of 


months of the election campaign. | Congress. 
Murray urged a bigger turnout. 


directors. LLPE meétings and especially em- 


lage the DW. 


et captains and crews were al- 
ready organized. The community 
service committees, to deal with 
hardship problems among the 
strikers, were already in opera- 
tion. 

Each local in this district has 
been assessed $1 per member to 
finance the strike. However; un- 
ion leaders indicated that there 
woud be immediate need) for 
assistance in funds, as well as 
food for the strike kitchen and 
for needy families. ; 

Every. steel local is pitching 


There is one serious obstacle, 
however, in attempting to interest 
bseribers. Some feel that the 


get any benefits which are won 
in the basic steel contract settle- 
ment. : 


For other workers in this area, 
the steel contract talks were the 
important pattern-setter for‘ this 

ear. And the steelworkers be- 


a 


Ing forced into a strike flashed 


a warning of more trouble ahead 
in many other industries, 


It was with the conviction 
that the steel strike must be won 
that ether unions took the first 
steps this week toward solidarity 
and support. The first giant 
strike following the AFL-CIO 
merger was to be a test, perhaps 
of how,much strength labor had 
gained through unity. 


od 


* 

AT THE county LLPE meeting 
here last week, special steps were 
undertaken to heighten political ac- 
tivity here. At the initiative of 
Josephine Clark of Teamsters Lo- 
cal 743, a committee was set up to 
spark greater attendance at the 
monthly LLPE meetings, to secure 
more election funds and to seek 
out volunteer help for the registra- 
tion activities which LLPE is pre- 
paring. | 

Quinn reported on efforts by 
LLPE to line up TV programs for 
each Sunday morning through the 
months of September and October. 
The plan calls for a first program 
on Sunday morning, Sept. 2, 9:30 
a.m., which is to be a debate be- 
tween the two Illinois Senate can- 


phasized the importance of mem- 
bers bringin gtheir wives to the 
‘next meeting which will be held 
Thursday evening, July 26, 8 p.m.,.: 
at the IBEW Auditorium, 600 W. 
Washington. p 


Negre Masons 
Push FEPC 


DOVER, Del.— Sate Senate Ma- 
jority Leader has been called upon 
iby Delaware’s Negro Masons—M. 
iW. Prince Hall Grand Lodge F. 
& A. M.—to petition the State Sen- 


‘ate Committee on Public Health to 
bring the bill to create a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission in 


the State out on the floor. 


The primary purpose of the DWj)DW’s sole interest in new subscrib- 
was to educate—without any un- ers is a a source of “revenue.” They 
necessary frills. Only a Communist point out that although the Na- 
would have taken the time to read ltional Guardian is not overly en- 
the paper. Most non-Communists dowed with advertisements, it 
found the paper too dry, too diffi-;nevertheless does not “badger” its 
cult to understand. 


I am certain that very few of us. 
would wish to go back to the DW 
af old. Time mafches on and so 


~~ eee oe ee Ore © eee er 


readers ¢onstantly for funds as 


the DW. 
—M. WiLSON 
__ (89, Allinois),. « 


° > 


jat the University of Chicago 
onth. 


pb 


Plan Convention of | 


Students at U. of C. 


CHICAGO.—The National Stu- 
dents Association, which embraces 
600,000 students on 300 campuses, 
is expected to hold its convention 


didates, Republican Everett M. The Public Health Committee, 

Dirksen and Democrat Richard! headed by Senator Walter J. Hoey 

Stengel. (D-Milford), has‘ been sitting on this 
legislation since last Dec. 12. 


It was also announced that sev- 
eral changes have been made in} Hoey, who is seeking the guber- 
natorial nomination on a.p 


LLPE congressional district chair- -piau 
advocating raeial segregation, is re- 


man. Dan McNamara is to head ) 
ind District activity .and,Ar-| ported opposed ‘to releasing the 
& Aw, 4 AO FS 
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ills C 


as Steelworkers 


Put Strike Heat on Companies 


settlement imminent, there was 
no such feeling this time. 

“I'd suggest that you fellows 
go on home and sit down for a 
serious talk with your families,” 
were the words of Gary sub- 
district director Orval Kincaid as 
the strike began. 

. 


By CARL HIRSCH . 
GARY, Ind.—Strike machin- 
ery somewhat creaky, moved in- 
to action throughout this steel- 
producing “ee for what one 
steel union leader called “the 
possibility of a long siege.” 
Along the concentrated Chi- 
cago-Gary arc, steel output 
changed ‘from record high to 
zero. Mills running at high tem- 
perature and high speed continu- 


The Gary and Chicago news- 
papers couldn’t explain the con- 
tradiction in their own shrill 


ously since the one-day strike 
exactly a year ago were stone 
cold. 


Steél Trust propaganda. On the 
one hand, they said, steel wages 
were high. On the other hand, 


they argued, steelworkers should 


As different from a year ago, 
not strike because they are broke 


when the strike began with a 


14 NEGRO STUDENTS APPLY 
FOR ALABAMA UNIVERSITY 


William J. Trent, Jr., executive|station WNYC, said he believed 
director of the United Negro Col-|the University was “anxious to do 
lege Fund, announced yesterday something” to counteract the Lucy 
that 14 Negro students have ap-/incident. He stated the school 
plied for admission to the Univer- probably will screen out some of 
sity of Alabama this fall. the 14 Negro applicants, but “I 

The university was the one that} think a goodly number will get in.” 
expelled Negro co-ed Autherine; He said the Negro students were 
Lucy afier inspired riots followed! all from high schools in Alabama. 
her enrollment. | “Thev can’t pin the label of. out- 


. ' 
Trent, in an interview on radio sider,” he added 


>» 
> 
—_ 


Joh Issue Gets 
~ More Political’ 


ROCK ISLAND. Iill.,—Critical 
unemployment in the farm 
equipment industry emerged 
this week as a 1956 issue, with 
spokesmen for the two major 
parties compelled to state their 
position. 

Democratic presidential can- 


didate Estes Kefauver made it ~ 


clear that he favored the kind 
of aid to farmers which would 
revive the farm. machinery busi- 
ness. | 

“Unless we bring the farmer 
up to the level of city workers, 
unemployment will extend all 
over the country,” he said. Laid 
off farm equipment workers 
from Rock Island crossed the 
river to Davenport, Ia., to hear 
Kefauver speak at the Hotel 
‘Blackhawk. 
* 

KEFAUVER said he favored 
broadened trade with other na- 
tions. However, he balked at 
approving the. sale of a million 
tractors to Red China, a propo- 
sition which has been widely 
discussed in this unemployment- 
stricken “farm equipment capi- 
tal” of the U.S. Kefauver said 
that before such trade is approv- 
ed, “some changes” should take 
place first. 

The Tennessee Senator stated 
that the government should in- 
stitute a program. of public 
works to take up unemployment 
slack while at the same time the 
armaments program is cut. 

Sen. Kefauver made a favor- 
able impression on local leaders 
of the United Auto Workers 
who have been pressing for aid 
to the jobless here. 

With close to 8,000 workers 
laid off and several thousand 
more to be aid off at farm 
equipment plants here, the 
UAW is seeking emergency fed- 
eral and state aid. 

The demand, voiced sharply 
by UAW Local 1304 president 
Arvid Sheets, has been directed 
toward Labor Secretary James 
P, Mitchell. A decision was 
promised by Mitchell this week 
on the question of whether the 
Administration will put this 
area on the “critical” list, 


SPEAKING in Sterling, IIl., 
last week, Richard Stengal, IIli- 
nios Democratic candidate for 
Senate, charged that) Republi- 
can policies have made the farm 
equipment industry “one of the 
softest spots in our entire econ- 
omy.” 

Speaking before factory work- 
ers, Stengal declared that the 
farm equipment industry could 
not possibly be prosperous while 
farmers are going bankrupt. He 
said the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration has put the farmers in 
“a vicious squeeze” 
rising costs and falling income. 

Another Illinois Democratic 
candidate, Herbert C, Paschen, 
running for Governor, assailed 


the Republican state administra-_ 
_tion for “its callous and defeat- 


ist. attitude” toward another sec- 


_tor of the jobless, those in the 


depressed areas of Southern II- 
linois. 

At Herrin, Ill., Paschen out- 
lined a program for dealing with 
depressed conditions in the state 
which he said “have brought 
back the early 1930's all over 
again.” 


between 


and can’t afford it. 


Certainly, few steelworkers 
could be found who were look- 
ing for a long strike. But once 
it was forced on them, the strike 
was bound to develop its own 
militancy. 

“Come next spring, it will be 
20 years ago that we first sign- 
ed up the big one, U. S.-Steel,” a 
Negro worker at South Works 
told us. “Now they come up with 
a package of trouble that would 
set us back to where we started.” 

. 


What riled many of the strikers 
was steel management's insist- 
ence on a five-year non-reopen- 
able contract, freezing into it all 
the workers’ problems until 1961. 


At a strike meeting in Gary, 
Kincaid made it clear that while 
the economic issues were impor- 
tant, the steel companies had 
other sinister motives. 

“U. S. Steel made a profit of a 
million dollars a day after taxes 
for every day of the year 1955, 
he said, “so you know it’s not 
just a few cents increase in 
wages that theyre worrying 
about.” 

The atmosphere of the Gary 
rally was elie and angry as 
union leaders went over the con- 
tract issues one by one, showing 
the wide disparity between the 
union and company position. 
One issue that aroused the ire of 
the workers was the so-called 
penalty clause being proposed by 
management, which would de- 
‘saab the workers of holidays and 
yenefits for taking part in “un- 
authorized” stoppages. 

“Everything we worked and 
slaved and fought for is going 
down the drain unless we win 
this one.” Al Ribola, United 


Steelworkers staff representative 
told the Gary rally. 

Outside the packed union hall, 
where groups of workers listen- 
ed to the speeches over loud 
speakers, there were bitter re- 
marks directed against the steel 
companies. “They want blood,” 
said one man with tattoos on his 
crossed arms. “They want to go 
back to the old days when they 
had it all their way.” 

A man in a battered straw hat 
remarked, “I remember the days 
when they lined us up in the 
bull pen each morning and pick- 
ed out those who would work 
and sent the rest home.” 

“You didn’t stand a chance to 
work unless you were bringin 
the foreman a pint of whisky, 
laughed another steelworker. 

* 


KINCAID spelled out the steel 
companies wage offer as “a 
nickel an hour.” He added, 
“There has been a rumor that 
they have offered two cents more 
for each wage classification. 
What they offered was two- 
tenths of a cent. 

At similar meetings in Chicago 
and East Chicago, steelworkers 
got down to the serious business 
of running a big strike. In most 
cases, token picketing was or- 
ganized. Only at the Inland 
Steel plant did the picket signs 
spell out some of the main union 
demands and slogans. 

“No contract, no work,” said 
one sign. “Too little, too late, 
too long,” said another, referring 
to the contract offer from the 
companies. 

* 
THE STRIKE got underway 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Meat Unions Demand in 


Unison: More Money! 


CHICAGO-~The two big meat 


industry unions, which advanced 
the slogan, “Merger Means More 
Money,” took steps this week to 
make their growing unity pay olf 
in contract gains, 

Both unions served notice on 
the “Big Four’packing compa- 
nies that they will seek major 
gains in the negotiation of con- 
tracts which expires Sept. 1. 

Leters of notification have 
been sent by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the United 
Packinghouse Workers to the 
Swift, Armour, Wilson and 
Cudahy companies. 

The demands to be presented 
by both unions center around a 


substantial wage increase. There 
has been strong emphasis placed 
on a 30-hour week with full pay, 
a supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan, improved pensions. 

The recent conventions of both 
unions, it was ‘announced that 
the new contracts would be 
worded in such a way as to ap- 
ply to the merged union which 
is being planned. There has been 
much talk of a merger conven- 
tion of the two unions to be held 
this fall, 

UPWA president Ralph Hel- 
stein expressed confidence that 
the unity of the 450,000 workers 
in the two unions would “bring 
home the bacon” in the coming 
contract negotiations. 


SEN. DOUGLAS 


Sen. Douglas 
To Dixiecrats: 
‘Let ‘Em Walk’ 


CHICAGO. — A walkout by 
Dixiecrats from the Democratic 
National Convention would leave 
the party “better off and strong- 
er, Sen. Paul H. Douglas de- 
clared here this week. 

At a news conference, the Illi- 


- nois Senator stated that the con- 


vention should adopt a strong 
civil rights platform and “should 
not be intimidated by threats of 
a walkout.” 

He said the seccession might 
involve the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and South 
Carolina. 

“While there are strong ele- 
ments in these four states against 
a strong and positive civil rights 
platform,” Sen. Douglas declared, 
“there are other powerful in- 
ternal forces in those states who 
want to prevent a walkout by ap- 
proving a civil rights statement.” 

Sen. Douglas said that he was 
planning to join New York’s Sen. 
Herbert Lehman in the Senate 
fight to prevent the federal 
school funds from being used 
in areas which still have segre- 
gated schools. 


P | 
Have We Heard 


~~ 
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From You as Yet? 

Your paper needs your help. 
Yes, the fund drive is limping 
badly in Illinois — even though 
some readers have responded in 
noble style. 

A group of friends on the 
North Side have done their 
share. We've heard from some 
of the farm equipment workers. 
Those fund-raising parties on the 
West Side and on the South 
Side have been helpful. 

But what about the hundreds 
of those very good friends ot 
teh paper from whom there has 
been no word as yet? 

_ How about getting up a small 
park picnic? Or list two ox three 
friends who will donate a few 
dollars for the asking? And why 
not start by putting your own 
contribution in the mail today? 
Send it to The Illinois Edition 
of The Worker, 36 W. Randolph - 
St. Room 806, Chicago 1, Ill. 

ae 


Launch Joint Retai; 


CHICAGO. -- After many bit- 
ter lessons on the need for la- 
bor unity in organizing Chi- 
cago’s 300,000 retail store work- 
ers, a group of unions have at 
last undertaken this campaign on 
a united and practical basis. 


The three major unions in the 
field this week formed the new 
Store Employes Council of Chi- 
cago, which is to act as a joint 
organizing committee. The 
unions, Teamsters, Retail Clerks, 
and Building Service Employes, 
have agreed to cooperate in the 
campaign, Later, the organized 
workers will be assigned to 
whichever of the three unions 
has jurisdiction over their par- 
ticular trade. | 

The new council is the product 
of the new spirit of unity in the 
labor movement, It is also an out- 


aoe of many difficult lessons 
earned in the course of some 
20 years of fruitless efforts to 
unionize the State Street stores 
and the rest of the city’s retail 
workers. 


* 


THE latest of those lessons 
was contained in the results of a 
labor board election held last 
week at Marshall Field & Co., 
in. which thé union lost. Union 
leaders concede that the organ- 
izing campaign at Field’s was 
poorly handled, inadequately 
prepared considering the impor- 
tance of the goal inyolved, and 
weakened by inter-union friction. 

The vote at Field’s was 2,266 
to 1,946. With only 74 percent 
of the eligible voters participat- 
ing, the union lost b B90 votes. 
The union on the ballot was the 
AFL-CIO Marshall: Field Em- 


Organizing Drive 


ployes Union Local 242. How- 
ever, 139 voted for Local 1515, 


‘AFL-CIO Retail Clerks, which 


had been contesting the election 
but withdrew a few days before 
the voting, too late for its name 
to be taken off the ballot. 

The defeat at Marshall Field, 
however, only spurred unionists 
to a new and better efforts to 
organize the 60,000 employes of 
the Marshall Field, Carson Pirie 
Scott, Mandel Brothers, Gold- 
blatt’s and Sears Roebuck stores 
in Chicago. 


THIS campaign will now be 
resumed by the newly-formed 
Store Employes Council. As the 
first major effort here to put in- 
to effect the organizing goals set 
by the AFL-CIO, this campai 
will also have the support of the 
AFL-CIO regional staff; as well 


as the cooperation of the entire 
trade union movement. | 

Since this is the type of cam- 
paign which lends itself readily 
to mass pressure by unionists and 
union sympathizers who patron- 
ize these stores, broad support 
is seen as a vital factor in the 
drive. 

The recent success of the 

Teamsters in winning a chain- 
wide contract at Montgomery 
Ward mail order houses has also 
spurred the drive to organize 
the retail clerks who work for 
that company. The Retail Clerks 
union has begun a drive to union- 
ize the 900 retail outlets of 
Montgomery Ward. The cam- 
aign at Sears Roebuck store on 
state Street is also seen as the 
first step toward the organiza- 
tion of Sears employes nation- 
wide, 


— Steel Trust Forces $ hutdown 
To Extort Five-Year Contract 
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_ Assignment USA 
My War Against 

. The High Cost 

Of Telephoning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE TELEPHONE is as 
much a fixture of today's 
home as the kitchen sink. I 
remember when you had to 


race down to the corner 

store to tele- 

phone the doc- 

tor and it hung 

on the wall 

over a box, a 

formidable and 

mysterious in- 

strument. I re- 

' collect my 

sense of awe 

when I first 

; heard a voice 

coming through the ear-piece 

from which I recoiled as though 

the forked tongue of an asp were 
reaching into my ear, 

Today I feel something of the 
same when I open the neat but 
eloquent envelope that comes to 
me monthly from the telephone 
company, as inevitably as death 
and taxes, I tally the phone calls 
wondering how in the name of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
could I have been so loquacious. 
On a certain day every month I 
tote up the bill with a vague 
sense -of hostilitv to the scientist 
who cried “What hath God 
wrought” when the electric in 
the wire transferred the human 
voice from one locality to an- 


PENNA. | 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


CALL IT STRIKE or lockout, it’s a shutdown the steel monopoly 
wanted and planned for a long time as part of a program for still bigger. 


profits, still greater extortion via higher prices and.to.paralyze the steel 
union for five long years. The 650,000 steel workers had no alternative but to close ranks 


and hold out -unitedly after the companies shut 


most predictions, the workers 
may be out as long as two 


months. Which means the “Big: 


Three,” acting for the steel mo- 
nopoly, will probably not come 
down to real collective bargain- 
ing for that long. 

To this writer and anyone who 
covered the negotiations at 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
it was evident that there was no 
serious bargaining, that the in- 
dustry’s negotiators did not have 
real authority to bargain and 


other. 
* 

BUT much more consciously 
my enmity goes to the big tele- 
phone monopoly and I think o 
the dividends it is enjoying be- 
cause of mans gregariousness 
and need to communicate with 
his fellows. And because that 
need is as is basic as our require- 
ment to breathe air I have al- 
ways resented the need to pay 
for it, through my larynx, so to 
speak. 

And now, picking up the 
newspaper, I find that the Pub- 


feel advances: should be made 
are wages, especially among the 


lic Service Commission has au- 
thorized the New York Telephone 
Company to increase its rates at 
the very moment when I find my 
egy is not only unimpaired, 
ut growing. This presents a 
contradiction which my _ pocket- 
book finds hard to tolerate, 
Last Thursday—with scarcely 
24 hours of grace since the 
PSC announcement, the com- 
pany started to charge 10 cents 
a month more for party-line 
home telephones, a quarter more 
for private home telephones and 
50 cents more for business tele- 
phones, About 4,500,000 sub- 
scribers will be affected by the 


(Continued on Page 193) 


workers making under the aver- 
age, and on insurance, which 
some workers feel should’ be 
paid for complétely by the com- 


panies. 

Workers in the big U. S. open 
pit mine in Virginia, for example, 
are off only four to six Sundays 
a year, The general feeling is 
that. if the steel company wants 
the mine worked seven days a 


week, at the expense of the 


workers who would much prefer 
to stay home with their wife and 
children,: it should pay double 
time for Sundays and time and 
a half for Saturdays. 

Workers who must go to the 
mines here ov a Sunday, while 


as they are to the other workers in the steel industry. 


other workers and the rest of 
the -population go fishing, feel 
that they should not be allowed 
to get away with paying straight 
time. 

NOT ALL of the mines are 
worked seven days a week. In 
the Montreal mine on the Goge- 
bic range (in the Hurley, Wis- 
consin area), regular operations 
are conducted on five days while 
Saturday and Sunday work is 
limited to maintenance and re- 
pairing. But this Saturday and 
Sunday work is_paid at straight 
time. fn other mines in the Hur- 
ley area, regular operations are 
carried through on two. shifts, 


while repairing is done on the 


third: shilt, 


reach a pact and that the com- 
panies were determined to force 
a stoppage, as David McDonald, 
president of the United Steel- 
workers charged. 


. 


IF THERE were still any 


doubts on what the companies 
planned, they were dispelled by 
the rejection of the union’s offer 
on Wednesday, June 27—three 
full days before the deadline— 
to extend the contract for an- 


them out of the plants. According to 


other 16 days. The mill owners 
promptly rejected the offer, with- 
out even taking time to think up 
a reason that could look good in 
the newspapers. They objected 
to the condition that terms even- 
tually agreed to would be retro- 
active to the day the old pact 
expircu—a_ standard condition 
universally recognized in collec- 
tive bargaining. And what did 
retroactivity really entail? Just 
the diflerence between what the 
owners offered (they said 7.2 
cents an hour) and the improve- 
ment on the. offer the union 
might win. And that could hard- 
ly be much more because the 
key issue in the bargaining was 
the refusal of the union to sub- 
mit to a five-year contract. 

The offer was made by the 
union in good time to make un- 
necessary even the start of bank- 
ing of furnaces. When the em- 
ployers said “No” they could 
just as well have said “Our plans 
call. for a shutdown of the mills 
anyway, for a number of reasons, 
so there is no use even bargain- 
ing.” 

But they talked for another 
three davs, to make a phony pub- 
lic show of “bargaining,” and it 
was disclosed that nothing new 
was olfered beyond the nonsensi- 
cal proposal for a éour-year, four 
months contract, with a “propor- 
tiona. reduction” of the benefits 
originally offered. 

* 

DEVELOPMENTS during. 
and since negotiations have fully 
contirmed the view stated in the 
Worker that a shutdown was de- 
sirable to the owners, because: 

The weeks ahead would 
have anyway slowed the indus- 
try to 80 percent or even less, 
and workers get their two weeks 
vacation anyway, 

® Since last Janudry, the 
corporations inspired “dope” in 
the financial press of the possi- 
bility or even the likelihood, of a 
strike,zand eventually of a steel 
price hike, spurring a rush of 
orders that threw the industry 
into high gear, 100 percent plus, 
of capacity. Stockpiles were 
driven up far beyond all past 
records. 

® The automotive industry 
user of 23 percent of the total 
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Our Reporter Talks to Striking 
Ore Miners in Steel Trust Town 


By ERIK BERT 
HIBBING, Minn.—Overtime pay for Saturday and Sunday work, and opposi- 
tion to the five-year contract appear to be just as important to the striking iron miners 


Other issues on which miners 


In the two: pits at Mt. Iron, 
Minn., the work shifts are stag- 
gered over all seven days of the 
week, excepting the taconite 
drillers. (Taconite is low grade 
ore, previously considered un- 
profitable to mine, but now be- 
ing pelletted before being ship- 
ped to the mills) 

The staggered shift, in.at least 
one mine, as gleaned from the 
record which one worker showed 

our correspondent runs as fol- 
ows: he works six days, and 
then has two days off; but if the 
sixth day falls on a Saturday he 
has Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day off; if it falls on a Sunday 
he has Sunday, Monday an 
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You Need Us 
For Election 
News & Views 

As the election campaign is 
hotting up, and convention time 
of the GOP and the Democrats 
is approaching, every newspaper 
in the country is girding itself. 
The eyes of the nation and the 
world: are watching the parties, 
the candidates, the issues, and 
so, of course, is this crusading 
working-class newspaper. 

At stake are the crucial bread- 
and-butter questions, the future 
of America and the world, and 
as we prepare to give our max- 
imum effort to help. ensure a 
fruitful outcome, it is tragic that 
our méans to do so are in ex- 
treme danger, 

Income to this paper, via its 
current financial drive, has fallen 
off critically in the past several 
weeks, especially from our 
readers outside New York. The 
circulation drive, too, is falter- . 
ing. The week ending July 2 
saw only 91 subs come in to 
this newspaper, and only 52 to 
the Daily Worker. | 

This decline can be disastrous, . 

And it comes at the’ very mo- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Shuts 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
steel, is at a low, and still de- 
clining level. 

® After a shutdown, for per- 
haps as long as 1952 (54 days) 
the economy will be hungry 
enough for steel to be happy to 
get it for the steeply hikéd new 
prices the steel monopoly plans; 
and, it is believed in corporation 
circles, the workers will be 
hungry enough to submit to the 
five-year ball-and-chain pact of- 
fered their United Steelworkers 
of America, ‘ 


THE steel monopoly — the 
united 12 companies with about 
80 percent of the steel tonnage— 
has the backing of big business 
in general, notwithstanding some 
of the inconvenience certain in- 
dustries may have because of a 
stee] shutdown. The reasons: 
© If the powerful steel union, 
usually the union that “breaks 
through” on issues as for a wage 
pattern, is paralyzed for five 
years by a no-strike, fixed-wages 
agreement, the organization's 
role for the workers as a whole 
will be removed or minimized. 
* They can seize upon the 
strike to let go all propaganda | 
barrels with the charge it is the | 
union that is responsible for high- 
er steel prices and for forcing 
upward the “inflation spiral.” 
® They hop eto exploit the strike 
for a campaign to turn public at- 
ten'.on away fro mthe real mo- 
nm >vsics that are squeezing the 
A ‘rican people, and point to the 
1 98 monopoly” as the paralyzer 
0. ‘ne economy, 

® They further expect the strike 
will give them an opportunity to 
blame strikes and labor for already 
ev-demt downtrend in many impor- 
tant sectors ‘of the econemy. 

* 


SO THE likelihood js that the’ 
air will be filled with a great deal 
of poisoned pulilicity before this! 
strike is over, The National Asso-' 
cution OF Manufacturers did not 
lose a minute after the strike dead- 
line to issue its demand for changes 
in the anti-trust laws to outlaw na- 
tional or industry-wide strikes and: 
curb the “monopoly power of Ja-| 
bor.” And the NAM gave “the line” 
with usual stock propaganda about 
labor's “inflationary’ demands and 
tears for poor small business man 
w.i0 suffers, . 

The first propaganda attempt of | 
the steel companies aimed for their 
employes, The companies bombard. 
ed their workers with a barrage of 
letters describing the beautiful! 
bouquet of flowers -they offered 
them—a long list of things and 
mostly of minor limited improve-| 
ments—but within whic! 
bedded a steel trap, the five. 
no-strike, fixed wages idea, 

[he publicity experts of the 
corporations counted on making a’ 
dent among the workers with (his! 
offer. But they received their an-| 
swer at 12:01 midnight Saturday 
when the mills were emptied of | 
every worker but those authorized 
to stay for maintenance work, and. 
picket lines were set up at every 
mill gate of the struck companies. 

The Wall Street Journal, seeking 
to feel out the sentiment on the 
first morning of the shutdown. 
questioned workers in Gary, Indi- 
ana Harbor, South Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Morrisville, Pa., and Home- 
stead, They aia “varying opinions 
on the possible length of the strike,”. 
WS] found, “But it was evident 
they were well united in oppasi: 
tion to a five-year contract, the’ 
issue that has proved the thorniest| 
for negotiators.” 


WHY was it the “thorniest?” The 
20-year steel union had never ne- 
gotiated a pact for longer than 
two years with these firms. The 
companies have simply made up 
their minds that this is the time! 
they could lock a collar on. the 
union's neck and from their mo- 
nopoly+mipded business viewpoint, 
they feel‘they need the long-term: 
pact, They plan a drastic drive for 


WET MBL 


; 


year 
| 


xtort 5-Year Pact 


ee 


as they cut the working staff dras- 


of a shorter work week, greater 


stantial” 


especially the steel workers who 


‘though some of them (like steel, 


] wis ¢ime- ers of (' 


“ 
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Down to 


an extra 


expansion of capacity b 
y greater 


25 million tons; do it t 
efficiency,” and epeden, and 
automation where possible; and 
they Want no union “interference” 


tically (like they cut the miners by 
half in the coal fields) with ideas 


share to the workers through “sub- 
wage raises, seniority 
rules and strict application of rates 
for classifications. Every union 
worker knows what that means, 


have already had considerable ex- 


perience with this program, The 
workers know that alter five 
years of paralyses, many of them 
will not even be steelworkers any 
more; that their union will no 
longer have the vigor of a union, 
and ability to even hold what the 
contract provides, much less press 
for new improvements. 


* 

THE strike is, therefore, of key) 
importance, and to labor as a 
whole, too, It is the first major eco-| 
nomic test for the AFL-CIO since 
the merger convention. George 
Meany hastened to assure the steel 
union the full support of the united 
labor movement as have such major 
unions like the United Automobile 
Workers, the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and others. 

The five-month Westinghouse 
strike, already on when labor was 
in its merger convention, present- 
ed essentially the same issue and 
test, ‘The wensenees workers re- 
ceived more pledges than tangible 
support from AFL-CIO \unions, al- 


avork, 


antigipating its own struggle) came 
through splendidly. The end was} 
a five-year contract for Wesing-| 
house—basically a victory for the! 


employers, 


Far more is involved in the strike; 
of 650,000 steelworkers. If they 
lose, a pattern will be set that will 
serve employers where) the Taft- 
Hartley and “right-to-scab” laws 
have so far failed. The’ five-year 
contract is the key issue although 
there is no agreement on a num. 
ber of important specific issues, 
notably premium pay for weekend 
work; a suppplementary junemploy- 
ment benefits plan without nulli- 
lving gimmicks and something more | 
substantial than a raise of two per- 
cent, | 
the hail 
industry is spread- 
rapidly to many see- 
nomy. On the second 
strike railroads an- 
lavoffs totaling some '3(),-| 
workers on coal and steel 
‘ing lines. At least 50,000 min-| 

aptive and other companies | 
ing steel industries, are not 


* 
MEANWHILE, 
foreed by the 
ing its effects 
tor af the eco 
day ‘of the 
nounced 
O00 
CAITY 


sery 


vacation ends on July 10. Steel; 
and iron ore shipping or trucking 


- 
ISSUES IN 


STRIKE 

LENGTH OF PACT: The steel 
corporations insist on a five-year, 
no-strike fixed-annual increases 
(about 2 percent) agreement. and 
they agreed to make 4 years four 
months, with proportional reduc- 
tion of benefits. The union insists 
on a contract of much shorter du- 
ration and more adequate benefits 
each year. 

WAGES; The employers grant 
a total estimated at 7.2 cents an 
hour each year of a five-year pact. 
This would come down to a net 
of about five cents with an addi- 
tional 2.5 cents an hour they want 
the workers to contribute towards 
insurance, The union demands in- 
surance. The union demands a 
more “substantial” wage increase, 

FRINGES: The companies list 
a number of benefits on pensions, 
vacations, shift differentials and 
others to go into effect at different 
stages of a five-vear pact—as late as 
in eek years. The union demands 
more adequate benefits, including 
full payment by employers of in- 
surance, and earlier effectiveness. 

LAYOFF PAY: The companies 
propose a plan of supplementary 
pay to make up to 65 percent of 
takehome for as long as 52 weeks, 
but the plan is studded with gim- 
micks that would deprive most 
workers of any pay additional to 
state jobless pay. 

WEEKDAY PAY: The union de- 
mands time and one half for Sat- 
urday, double time for Sunday, 
The employezss only con- 
cede 10 cents an hour extra for 
Sunday work. 

v 


is also directly aflected. And as the 
weeks roll on new tens of thou- 
sands will be made idle because of 
steel shortages for fabrication or 


construction, 
All this will not disturb the little 


band of high paid steel executives | 


who decreed a shutdown, They 
won't lose a penny. They have no 
serious competition, In the. long 
run they, abd only they, will supply 
the steel needed in America, The 
rice hike that will inevitably fol- 
vo a settlement will just as al- 
ways mark up the new cost by a 
substantial amount, And if the 
workers in any state move to col- 
lect unemployment insurance be- 
cause they have been really locked 


out, we can be sure steel trust at- 


tornevs will be on hand to show 


likely to resume work when their) that it's a strike and that they, the 


steel companies, are just innocent 
victims of the “labor monopoly.” 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 

THE DAILY NEWS 
(6-26), New York “picture 
newspaper” has an editorial 
entitled “Now Hear This, 
Commies,” which gloats 
about the latest government- 
published family income figures. 
The average in 1955 was $5,520 
“before taxes, $4,955 after taxes. 
Therefore, says the Daily News, 
Communism or Socialism cannot 
appéal to American workers, 
“Pinks” as well as Communists 
should disband their organiza- 
tions and ballyhoo U,S.-style 
capitalism. It claims the figures 
show that: “U.S, capitalism pro- 
duces enormous wealth and gets 
it distributed with reasonable 
fairness.” ! 

Now the “average family” pro- 
duces the enormous wealth of 
America, Its distribution with 
“reasonable fairness” would, in 
fact, provide a good standard of 
| living to the “average family.” 
But the true figures show this 
doesn't happen. 

About $1,600 of the $5,520 
is distributed to the people only 
in the mechanical brains of the 
Government's UNIVACs, not in 
real life. Every year since 1944 
the Census Bureau has made a 
sample survey of income distri- 
bution in the U. S, The Admin- 
istration was dissatisfied with 
these statistics, which do not 
make good editorial copy for the 
Daily News. So the Commerce, 
| Department, parent of the Cen- 
' gus, cooked up. its own figures. 
It blended Census Bureau and 
Income Tax statistics, garnished 
with a few billion af “guestimat- 
ea” additional income, especially 
in the lower brackets, and fed 
the potpourri into the comput- 
ing machines, About $700 extra 
per family emerged! 

Then the Government experts 
played with averages, The Cen- 
sus Bureau always publishes the 
income of the average family 
(called the median), ‘The Com- 
merce Department instead pub- 
lished the average income of all 
families (called the mean). 

It thereby distributed to all 


us — on paper — part of the in- 
comes of the duPonts and Rock- 
efellers, This statistical socialism 
accounts for the remaining $900 
(of the $1,600 difference). 

We can understand why the 
Administration in this election 
year reverses its ordinary pro- 
cedure and publishes the syn- 
thetic $5,520 figure first, while 
holding back the figure obtained 
by Census count— which is un- 

likely to exceed around $3,950 
when published late this year (it 

was $3,733 for 1953) the peak 
year. To tell the whole story we 
should add another $500—be- 
cause the figures used ‘so far 


Your Money and Your Life 


oe Statistical Socialism 


é 


refer to families and single in- 
dividuals. The average family 
gets about $500 more. The 
roper figure for study is, there- 
ore, something like $4,450. 
That is high comparison with 
other countries. How does it 
stack up in comparison with U.S. 
productivity sad people's needs? 


THE HELLER Committee of 
the University of California pub- 
lishes separate cost budgets for 
wage earners and for salaried 
employes. (See our Labor Facts 
Book 12). The wage earners 
budget is based ‘on an adequate, 
but distinctly skimpy living stan- 
dard. The salaried employe's 
budget buys a comfortable stan- 
dard of living, something like the 
Hollywood-Daily News version 
of the “average American stan- 
dard.” The 1955 Heller budget 
showed that a wage earner fam- 
ily of four needs $5,466 if rent- 
ing their home, $5,798 if buying 
it, The salaried worker family 
needed $8,130, 

The “average family” with its 
$4,450, was about $1,200 less 
than needed for an adequate but 
skimpy standard, and $3,700 less 
than needed for a good—or at 
least comfortable—standard such 
as that of the salaried worker. 


The most vital issue of “fair 
distribution” is not met by look- 
ing at the “average family.” The 
poverty line today is about 
$2,500. (Congressional investiga- 
tors set it at $2,000 in 1949). 
Why did 8.3 million families and 
individuals get under $2,000, 
and 14.5 million under $3,000 
in 1955, even according to the 
newly published Commerce De- 
partment figures? 

Why did the average Negro 
family (going back to Census 
figures), get $2,410 in 1954, as 
compared with $4,339 for white 
families? And why did the aver- 
age farm family in the U.S, ‘get 
only $1,968, which was less than 
in 1948 when the cost of living 
was a lot lower? 

Is that “reasonably fair” in- 


comed istribution? 
* 


UNDOUBTEDLY the average 
U.S. family gets more real in- 
come than before World War II 
—one-third more than.in 1929, 
says the Commerce Department. 
A small enough gain compared 
with the rise in labor productiv- 
ity—but important, 

Partof the gain was made pos- 
sible by reasonablq regular em- 
ployment over the past 15 years 
and by the employment of more 
wage earners per family, How 
much of the gain resulted from 
wars and ever-high arms budgets 
is a subject to debate which will 
be settled finally by future 
events, Capitalism can rightfully 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Tuesday off, This system ap- 
parently gives him an average 
5-day week, but it also gives him 
only four to six Sundays off in 
a year, 

* 

THE TRUST has been pro- 
claiming that the average in the 
industry is $2.46 cents. The 
miner mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph was getting, how- 
ever, only:$1.86% cents an hour, 
or one-fourth less than’ the com- 


The dangers in a 5-year con- 
tract are obvious to all of the 
miners. One of them—he works 
for U. S. Steel's Oliver mining 
division—described it as a “rope 
around your neck.” The 5-year 
contract would mean that the 
question of a wage hike could 
not be riiised for that period, 
“Even three years’ is lon 
enough,” he said. The ina 
contract was of 2-years duration. 

There are no illusions among 
the older men about the impact 


' 


h 


10ur.) 


On the day shift he 


anies’. propaganda, (His take- 
ome pay average $1,50 an 


$14.92, on the afternoon shift 
$15.40 and on the night shift, 


$15.64. He is in Class 


, which 


embraces the biggest of 
workers in. the 0 Wheto he 


works, 
and switehmen. 
next hi class, 
the | driilers and: | 
get a higher rate, 


It concludes trackmen . 


br 
heir helpers 


ets | 


if 


of the strike—especially on the 
younger miners. They came out 
of World War II, or the Korean 
War, married, began to raise a 
family, They have bought homes, 
furniture, cars—on the install- 
ment plan. Many of them are 
staying afloat with difficulty. 
With full time suey neal they 
make it, .A prolonged © strike 
would require a concerted effort 
to deal with the spupaticn of 

vand installment -pay- 
ments— probably by way of a 


moratorium. This not an imme- 
diate question for the bulk of 
the miners but the older men 
see it as a problem in the future. 


* 


AT THE BIG taconite plant 
that is being built. by the Erie 
se Co. in Aurora, Minn., for 
example, there are said to be 1,000 
'to 1,500 workers, many of whom 
have come from other states, in- 
cluding Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. They have been here for 
two or three years and have not! 
established the local credit with’ 
storekeepers to bridge an extended | 
gap of unemployment. 

Some live in trailers for which 


they pay $14 a week. It is said the 
trailers are cozy in the winter, 
but in the summer they are hot as 
the hinges of Hades, according to 
well-informed sources, They are 


Our Reporter Talks to Striking Ore Miners 


‘It is when the whole family gets 
inside that they are said to be 


crowded. 
Other workers at the taconite 


plant are buying their homes 
through the Erie Mining Co, for 
$10 to $15 thousand dollars. | 
There is considerable doubt in the 
minds of many workers as to how 
substantially these new homes are 


being constructed. 
. 


‘IN A COUPLE of years the 


Mesabi mine locals will be round- 
ing out the twentieth year of their 
existence, It is not surprising that 
one of the men who was primarily 
responsible for organizing their 
resistance to the steel trust has, 
more recently, been one of those 
who was harrassed by the FBI, He 
‘is Martin Mackie, now chairman 
of the Corimunist Party of Minne- 
sota, and at that time an organizer 


made of metal and resemble, in 
their effects, a human. rotisserie. 


for the CIO, Teh Vee 
Mackie obtained, the charters 
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|The Experts Are Stumped 


How Will Midwest Farmers 
Vote on November 6th? 


BY CARL HIRSCH 

SPRINGFIELD, — Across the farm belt, close watch is being kept during these July 
days on livestock prices, signs of drought and the trend of 120 important electoral votes, 
Those were the farm states votes that swung behind Truman in 1948 and won him reelece 


tion. Those same 120 elettoral) , : 
votes shifted to Eisenhower in| “Pve Got Plenty of Nothin’ ” a 
| gute, OTe 
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The Geography of 
Unionism in U, S. 


By GEORGE MORRIS er mostborship. But figures do 
a 


provide a fair barometer of more 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU than just union strength. 
of Economic Research, Inc., 


: You'll find the “right-to-work” 
whose director of Research {s states at the bottom of the table 
Solomon Fabricant, has in its pot on top. And the percent- 
86th annual report made avail- age of their unionization) level 
able some valu- robably has fallen some since 
able data on F053, the year on which the study 
the rate ol was based. The trend of south- 
growt h of ern industrial expansion and mi- 
union member- ation of industries from the 
ship in each orth to the southern and ‘other 
state and the “right-to-work” areas, hag un- 
percentage ol questionably widened the gap be- 
the non-agri- tween the high and low percent- 
cultural work- age union states. 

* 


ers unionized 
Mm each state. This report is THE STUDY also shows that 
in some respects a companion to scihin:' ha tines deca populous At 
a study by the organization a strongest union states, thé per- 
year earlier on the extent of centage oF acean teil Law 5 ge 
union organization in a number not very much higher than the 
of countries and how the U. S. national average: Pennsylvania, 
gs goue! up, in nore Kat 39.9 percent; Illinois. 39.7: Ohio 

It makes us aware first, tha eee re : . 
the United States and Canada ee ae Jersey, 
are the eae _— _ act list Ne ahshi uk tend Veaten meer 
of major developed . western . nar en pe 
asunnion in the percentage of Is or ee operate ety oe 
workers in unions; second, that = wishaity: wmarvsutead |\finlds 
despite the swilt unionization Mr rga 

I and areas. Unionized steel, side 
by side with unorganized textile; 


progress in the past twenty 
years, especially in the late thir- salenlasd onal mia, dle b 


1952. 
Where will they go in 1956? ¥! 

Midwest farmers are chewing the Wide AY 

wrinkles out of that subject at 

county fairs, after church and in| aeT 


) he we s pias ‘ A hy | 
the shaded town squares where! &, Pi cseal lt a 
Ce ae me 
© 


groups gather after shopping in the 
Saturday twilight. | 

Primaries in) the Midwest states, | 
beginning with Minnesota and Wis- 
consin in early spring and ending) 
with Iowa and South Dakota in)! 
June, proved yery little. | 

The “farm revolt,” as some had | 
painted it, failed to materialize. 
Whatever definite tendencies may | 
have appeared in some states, over-| 
all the Peewee were not stamped-| 
ing headlong toward the Demo-| 
cratic Party in such numbers as to, 
change the political complexion of| 


the Midwest. | 

Certain “clear” anti-GOP farm 
trends in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota became rather muddy in IIli- 


ties, only 32.5 percent of the 
non-agricultural workers in the 
U. S. labor force are in unions; 
third, that the picture looks much 
worse when we break down the 
figures by states and see the vast 
area where less than 15 percent 
of the workers are in unions. 

LAST YEAR'S report by the 
National Bureau showed that of 
eight countries studied, the U, S. 
was next to the lowest with 21.9 
percent of the ENTIRE working 
population in unions and Canada 
the lowest with 20 percent. 

The highest were Sweden 
with 49.7 percent; Australia 42.7 
percent; United Kingdom, 41.5 

reent; Italy 939.3  pereent; 
nets 31.1 percent and West 

Germany 26.1 percent. Unfortu- 

nately those figures in most cases 

were four or more years old, 

But they should certainly hum- 

ble our trade union movement 

and make our trade union leaders 
less vocal as “leaders of the 
world labor movement,” 

It is the latest report that 
should give us the greatest con- 
cern. Less than a third of the 48 
million non-agricultural workers 
are unionized. The state of 
Washington tops all in percent- 
age of unionized—53.3, followed 
by Montana 47 percent; West 
Virginia 44; Michigan 438, Ore- 

on 43, with all the rest 40 or 
ess percent organized. As you 
un down the list you are struck 

y the fact that the relative 
progressive influence on the poli- 
tical life of the states is pretty 
much reflected in those percent- 
ages. 

But suppose we start from the 
bottoin of the table. North Caro- 
lina that has a million people 
in the working force has onl 
8.3 percent of them unionized. 
South Carolina is next with onl 
9.3 percent; New Mexico, 14. 

recent; South Dakota, 14.4; 
Mississippi, 14.7; Georgia, 15; 
North Dakota, 15.6; Oklahoma, 
16.1; Florida, 16.2; Texas, 16.7; 
Virginia, 17.4; Delaware, 18.4; 

~» Vermont, 18.9; Louisiana, 19.5; 
and so forth. 

It should be observed that the 
low percentage states are not all 
in the South, but among them 
are some in the North under po- 
litical conditions that are not 
much better for labor than in 
some southern areas. 

+ 


THOSE figures don’t tell ev- 
erything. In some states com- 
paratively weaker labor move- 

Meats may have a stronger in- 
fluence because they are more 
active and vigorous than the 
unions of other states with groat- 


side with unorganized chemical, 
otc, 

The continuance of these wide 

aps—between states of low and 
\igher percentage of unionization 
and, within the states, between 
union and non-union—is equally 
reflected in the wage gaps. 
Unions have pressed for annual 
wage rounds and for other bene- 
fits, while others are falling 
further behind relatively. 

Thus, the South is a millstone 
around labor's neck generally. 
And if there are unorganized low 
wage textile mills in the vicinity 
of organized mines and. steel 
mills, they are a threat to union 
and wage standards of the or- 
ganized, The widening of the 
gap cannot continue indefinitely. 

One may ask why aren't the 
unions doing more to unionize 
workers closer to their already 
existing main union centers in the 


’ north, too, is stymied because of 


the low unionization level in the 
South. _The industries least or- 
ganized in the North are more 
directly affected by competition 
with unorganized southern work- 
ers. This holds for textile, 
chemical, cotton garment, wood- 
working and others. 
INCIDENTALLY, the chain 
reaction goes far beyond the 
borders of the United States. Just 
as the northern manufacturers 
have been complaining of south- 
ern competition, the southerners 
now complain of Japanese im- 
ports especially of cotton manu- 


facturers. 

Two states have already enact- 
ed laws requiring stores, selling 
Japan-made goods, to carry a 
sign at their entrance a 
the public of it. Wages of 1 
to 15 cents an hour in | Japan 
look even smaller to southerners 
than southern wages to north- 
erners. This shoul int up the 
fact that American labor should 
be interested in the strong union- 
ization of workers in Japan and 
other areas. | 

Such is the geography of 
unionism as, so we are told, the 
AFL-CIO is preparing to get an 
organizing drive in textile under 
way—a drive that could take the 
two lowest level unionization 
states, the Carolinas, and shoot 
them up closer to the states on 
the top of the unionization table. 

I remember when Michigan 
was at a unionization level about 
equal to that of the southern 
states. A sweep of unionism 
changed the auto state to the 
most unionized of the major in- 
dustrial statés, and the 


where , 
greater politi 


nois and Indiana, While Midwest 
farmers registered- and continued 
to register preference for Estes 
Kefauver over! Adlai E. Stevenson, 
there was much léss clarity on at-| 
titudes toward Eisenhower, 

. 

ONE NEW poll, taken by Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and lowa Farmstead, 
last week showed these prefer- 
ences; Kisenhower 49 percent vs, 


Stevenson 37 percent; but Eisen- 
hower 36 percent vs. Kefauver 51 
percent, The poll among this maga-'| 
zine’s readers may be considered | 
as being somewhat weighted in fa- 
vor of the Democrats. 

The magazine commented on 
Kefauver’s strong showing in the! 
poll against Eisenhower, adding: 
“Most people have thought the; 
President could lick any Demo-) 
crat in this farm territory.” 
However, polls taken on the 
basis of “if the election were held 
today” may be entirely unreliable| 
in forecasting November. 

. 

ALONG with the yield of the 
1956 crop, there are a great many 
other factors which are just as im- 
S aoggengy For example, farmers 
ere are not sure what benefits 
they will derive from the 1936 
farm bill, the so-called “compro- 
mise’ measure adopted after an 
Eisenhower veto anid a politically- 
charged debate. 

The soil bank, main feature of 
the bill, was enacted too late to do 
the maximum good. Far fewer 
farmers than anticipated will come 


under the program. And most of! 


worked or diverted land will be less 
than $50 an acre. 

Farm economists here are also: 
puzzling the full meaning of the’ 


the soil bank payments for un-! 


—from “Labor™ | 


sharp increase in farm debts. Last /farmer was quoted, “Plenty of 
year, farmers borrowed 26 percent farmers around here are sticking 
more than in 1954 and 21.9 percent | with their old two-row equipment 
more than the 1937-40 average. | instead of buying four-row rigs 
Borrowing this year is breaking the; that would let them cover ground 
new record, twice as fast. There's no money for. 

A recent study by .U, §. News lots of us to do anything else.” 
and World Report summarized; | One more big factor which may 
aoe are going deeply INLD | he maturing just two ntonths be- 

ebt, They owe more on short-|forg the November voting is the 

livestock price situation. An expect- 
ed cahaed fall marketing of cattle 
and hogs may break prices once 
— ty 0 the disastrous de- 
cline of last winter. 
| It was that sharp dip, following 
a four-year farm income decline, 
which began an avalanche of farm 
discontent, protest, organization 
and legislative action. 

* 

THE “farm revolt” has not ma- 
tured—at least not to the point of 
full political expression. However, 
farmers are confronted with real 
economic problems which may be- 
come worse by November. In ad- 
dition, the coming political conven- 


ANOTHER indicator of econom- tions and the campaigning could 
ic trouble that may have explosive! differentiate | the farm policies of 
political implications is the ane |o two parties to the point where 
equipment situation, Every djor| coe make a more clear- 
farm equipment producer has cut wea hte hace 

production, some as much as two-| , /% any case, there is already a 
thirds. In a score of Illinois, Iowa sizeable number of Midwest farm- 
and Wisconsin towns which are ers whose sentiments .run along 
based on the farm equipment pro-| with those of Robert Zwoch, a 
duction, unemployment has_ hit! Redwood County, Minnesota farm- 
hard, be who wrote to a farm newspaper 


The fact is that farmers are not! last week: 
buying. “I worked hard for Ike in ‘52 
“You bet we're sitting tight on! and will work much harder against 
the old dollar,” a Pana, [linois, him this year.” 


’ 


term loans. When they can’t pay off 
these loans, they slap new mort 
gages on their farms—or increase 
the ones they have.” 

* 


labor has" the relatively | 


_FARMERS FEED IT; OTHERS MILK 11! 
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Global Discussion on Socialism and Democracy 
New Round in Debate on Communist Paths 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


A NEW ROUND was reached in the free and frank debate within the world-wide Communist movement. 
This came with the resolution of the Soviet Communist Party's Central Committee which sought +o defend the fail- 
ure of the present leadership to do anything about Stalin’s crimes during his lifetime. It took issue with a view 


A British Communist Comment on the ‘World Debate’ 


stated by Palmiro Togliatti,. 
Italian Communist leader, who 
pointed out that socialism 
must have a democratic foun- 


dation in order to flourish and 
that the rise of bureaucracy and 
departures from Soviet democracy 
as conceived by Lenin were—the 
source of the errors in the Stalin 
era. 

The resolution of 
Party followed shortly after Pravda 
republished an article by Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the 
American Communist Party, writ- 
ten for the Daily Worker. In the 
resolution the Soviet leaders at- 
tacked Togliatti’s position. They 
cited the article by Dennis, as well 
as statements of Chinese and 
French Communists in support of 
their- viewpoint. 

(Unfortunately, in reprinting the 
Dennis article from the Daily 
Worker of June I8, Pravda deleted 
a Clause which condemned the 
snuffing out of Jewish cultural fig- 
ures during the Stalin regime.) 

. 

EUGENE DENNIS then issued 
a statement hailing the Soviet CP 
resolution. He acknowledged that 
the American CP had not vet 
adopted a position on the resolu- 
tion but that the National Commit- 
tee would shortly. Prior to Dennis | 
statement the National Committee 
of the American CP had declared. | 


“We cannot, accept an analysis’ 
of such profound mistakes which| 
attributes them solely to the cap- 
ricious gberrations of a single in- 
dividual, no matter how much ar-| 
bitrary power he was wrongly per- 
mitted to usurp. It was just as 
wrong to ascribe all the mistakes! 
and violations of socialist principle 
to a single individual as it was to 
ascribe to him all the achievements 
and grandeur of socialist progress 
in the USSR.” 


the Soviet’ 


“Whatever read we take, we must never leave them behind.” 
—Gabriel in the London Daily Worker 


of a century, the Soviet Jand was,;when he yiolated justice and de- 
the only country which paved the|mocracy, the resolution says: 

way, for mankind to Socialism. It! “This could not be done in the 
was like a besieged fortress sit- circumstances which had arisen. 
uated in a capitalist encirclement.|| “Facts undoubtedly bear out 
After the abortive intervention of| that Stalin was guilty of many 
fourteen states in 1918-1922, the|{awless deeds, particularly in the 
enemies of the Soviet country in|}ater period of fo life. It should 
the West -and East continued to| not be forgotten however, that 
prepare new ‘crusades’ against the the Soviet) people knew Stalin as 
USSR.” 


' 
; 


* fense of the USSR against the 

AFTER DESCRIBING the her- intrigues: of the enemies and strug- 
culean efforts needed -to build gles for the cause of socialism. At 
socialism in such a land the Soviet times he applied in this struggle 
CP resolution said: ‘unworthy methods and_ violated 
“This complicated national and the Leninist 


a person who always acted in de- 


| 


l 


seems unquestionable that Stalin’s 
errors were linked with an exces- 
sive increase in the weight of the 
bureaucratic apparatus of the eco- 
nomic life ime political system, 
and perhaps above all in the life 
of the Party. And here, it is very 
difficult to say what was the cause 
and what was the consequence. 
The one thing came gradually to 
the expression of the other. 
“Was this excessive weight of 
bureaucracy in any way connect- 
ed with a tradition handed down 
from the political forms of organ- 
ization and the customs of old 


rinciples of party) Russia? Perhaps one cannot rule 


international situation * demanded 
iron discipline, overgrowing vigil- 
ancé and a most strict centraliza- 


The Soviet CP resolution as- 
cribed the errors, again, to the 
Stalin “cult of the individual.” 


Then it asked how the “cult” arose 
Pry Be. s : ° 
under the conditions of a Soviet 
Socialist regime?” Its answer r€- velopment of certain democratic) 
called that: features.” 
“This was the first experience in| 
history of building a Socialist so- 
ciety which was formed in_ the| 
process, the test in practice of 


many truths hitherto only known only becomes sharper. 


to Socialists in general outline and| But as to why the present So-) 
viet leaders didn’t oppose Stalin’ 

mp is las hethe iet society has|opinion that it ld 

asks whether Soviet. society has|}opimion that it wou 


theory. For more than a quarter! 


eee oe i 


tion’ of leadership which inevitably | 
had a negative effect on the de-| 


the struggle against the eee 1h aga 


life. Therein ‘this out, and I think that Lenin 
Stalin.” -has hinted at this; but we must 

The resolution says the people bear in mind that after the revo- 
supported Stalin; therefor the rest | lution the leadership changed al- 
of the leaders couldn't do anything} most completely. In any case, we 
about the bad things Stalin did.| are not interested in assessing the 


fey the tragedy of 


class at the moment in which it 

In criticizing Togliatti the So-| was discharging duties of an en- 
| tirely new type.” 

WHILE Togliatti expressed the 

e the So- 


viet CP resolution says the Ital- 
ian leader was wrong “when he 


problem presented by the dangers 
of bureaucratic degeneration; the 
eradication of democracy; the con- 
fusion between constructive revolu- 
tionary forces and the destruction 
of revolutionary legality; the sepa- 
ration of political and economic 
leadership from the criticism and 
creative activity of the masses.” 


ONE OF THE MAJOR results 
of the negotiations in Moscow be- 
tween the Yugoslav and the Soviet 
Communist leader was the agree-- 
ment to exchange theoretical scien- 
tific experiences of socialism as 
well as practical. Togliatti and the 
Italian Communist press have been 
playing up the experience of the 
Yugoslavs in securing worker par- 
ticipatiion in industrial manage- 
ment and in coping with the prob- 
lem Lenin wrested with—to get di- 
rect worker-farmer control of po- 
litical and economic life. 

Paradoxically, while denying 
that anything but the Stalin cult 
was responsible for past errors, the 
Soviet leaders were embarked in 
practice on considerable revision 
and change in their legal and legis- 
lative system. 

For example, the Supreme Soviet 
opening July 11 is expected to 
change the single-candidate elec- 
tion system and gradually return to 
the Soviets the power they original- 
‘ly had and retained until 1922. 

' Meanwhile the theory that had 
been current in Washington and 
part of the press that all the dis- 
‘cussion and differences were only 
a “Soviet plot” was knocked into 
‘a cocked hat by the discussion 
‘itself. Through the use of free dis- 
‘cussion the Communist movement 
was showing in practice how im- 
portant democracy was to the work- 
ing class movement. Difterences of 
opinion were a means for securing 
deeper unity for peace, for dem- 
ocracy and ultimately for socialism. 

Certain conclusions had already 
crystalized. One was that Marxism 
bases itself on the idea that each 
country will find its own specific 
path to socialism. Another that 
world politics had reached a point 


However, the resolution is silent remnants of the old order SO much of development where lasting peace 

The resolution condemns Sta-jon the part of the present lead-|as the fact that a new type of was possible and the inevitability 
lin's theory that as socialist con- ers in creating the Stalin cult, as| bureaucratic leadership had risen of wars no longer obtained. Out of 
‘struction becomes more successful; Togliatti pointed out in his  in- from the ranks of the new ruling the ferment of discussion socialism. 


and unity trends in the labor move- 
‘ment were being vastly strength- 
ened. 


STATISTICS 


not reached ‘certain forms of de-|viet Communist leaders who would | 


(Continued from Page 2) 


generation’,” | 
. claim credit for these employ- 


ment-stimulators. 

All of the gain was realized by 
labor, by the organization of the 
unorganized, by self-sacrificing 
strikes against resistant capital- 
ists such as that now being 
waged by the steel workers. 
Certainly capitalism gets no 


cialism denying that the system! Togliatti was of course primarily | 
had been! transformed into anv-| concerned with the problems and 


. | 
| ‘have to give a_ scientific-historic| 
eCnnis Oommen S$ on | * explanation for what happened un-| 
S ( § 
oviet tatement thing else, But Togliatti noted perspectives of the Italian socialist | 
| : _, that as long as the present Soviet; movement. The unity of the CP | 


ACTUALLY Togliatti lias made der Stalin, Togliatti alone had at- 

a vigorous defense of Soviet so-|tempted such an analysis, thus far. | 

Eugene D aman General secretary of the Communist | feaders “are limiting themselves! with the Socialist Party, headed by | 
Party, yesterday issued the following comment on the recent/in substance to denouncing the! Pietro Nenni, was a big factor in| 


resolution of the Central Committee 


of the Soviet Union: 

“The Soviet Communist Party’s 
resolution is a most welcome de- 
velopment in the friendly inter- 
change of opinion among Marxists 
of the world. It correctly turns at- 
tention to the profound significance 
of its 20th Congress, with its his- 
toric decisions paving the way for 
new socialist advances and its far- 
reaching conclusions on the non- 
inevitability of war and the possi- 
bility for peaceful paths to Social- 


was reflected at Bandung and Gen- 


of the Communist Party |personal defects of Stalin as the 

hand aa cause, the problem remains 
the solidarity of the international within the framework of the cult 
working class movement. These'of the personalty.” He eontinues: 
‘cold war’ forces are not interest-| “At one time, all that was good 
ed in making peaceful co-existence was due to the superhuman posi- 
a settled national policy; they seek|tive qualities of one man; now 
to prolong world tensions and main-/all that is bad is attributed to 
tain a suicidal arms race. They 
vainly seek to frustrate the will of 
the peoples for world peace which 


— 


staggering defects of the same 
man. Both in the one case and in 
Ithe other, we are outside the cri- 
terion of judgment which is proper 
to Marxism. 

“The real problem escapes no- 


eva and continues to grow. | 
“In my opinion the résolution of 


the equally exceptional and even! 


the successful struggle against 
Mussolini and then in the success- 
ful adoptiion of a democratic con- 
stitution for Italy. In seeking an 
Italian path to socialism the issue 
of democracy is of utmost import- 
ance. Nenni, in his comments on 
the Khrushchev report about Stalin 
emphasized that the democratic 
basis of socialism was lost under 
the Soviets. 


Togliatti concluded his interview | 


with a fundamental idea important 
for socialist-minded workers every- 
where: 


credit for that. 

Socialism in America will re- 
alize quickly a good—not merely 
adequate—standard for all fam- 
ilies. Through economic plan- 
ning and the abolition of human 
exploitation, it will bring abut 
rapid, continuous increases im 
living stndards without the need 
for crippling strikes. It will be a 
secure standard, without the 
overhanging menace of depres- 
sion and war. 

The American people will 
learn this by personal experience 


ism in democratic countries. ithe CPSU goes a long way. in ex- 

“The resolution correctly esti-, plaining—while clearly not justify- 
mates the sinister aims of those re- | ing—what. has me, known as 
aetionary circles who would bury! the growth of the cult of the indi- 
the tremendous achievements of the | vidual and the unforgiveable viola- 


tice, such as the methed by which, 


and the reason why, Soviet society “Out of the criticism of Stalin 


and international_ example—de- 


¢merges one general problem com- 


could and did stray so far from andes ta thee eatin meovement—the 


the democratic path and from the 


spite the wishes of the Daily 
News. 


legality which it had traced: out 


PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY BY THE PUB- 


20th Congress under an avalanche 
of speculation about the re-evalua- 
tion of Stalin. It coincides with 
our.estimate that reactionary circles 
here and ‘elsewhere are trying to 
distort and utilize Khrushchev’s 
special report on Stalin to disrupt: 


‘ 


, 


tions of Socialist legality and prin- 
ciples that took place in the latter 
period of Stalin's leadership. The | 
substance of this matter will be dis- 
cussed shortly by our National 
Committee which will then collec- 
tively express its views.” 


for itself, arriving as far.as de- 
generation, é 

“Above all we recall the fact 
that Lenin, in his last hes 
and writings, emphasized the dan- 
: ger, of bureaucracy which was 

eatening the new society, It 
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North Dakota Farmers Vote 


Demo in Big Primary Switch 


BISMARK. N.D.—The decision of North Dakota's Non-, 
Partisan League in March to support candidates in the 
Democratic party, contrary to its 40-year association with 
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Is Tom Dewey Mastermin 
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New Nixon Smear Campaign? 


By ROB F. HALL 


the Republican ticket, was reflect- 
ed in an unprecedented vote in 
the primaries last week. 

Wallace E. Warner, Democrat, 
topped both Republican candi- 
dates. Warner received 56,115 
votes on the Democratic ballot in 
2,275 of the state’s 2,319 precincts, 
while John E. Davis, won the Re- 
publican nomination with 54,633 
votes, and Ray Schnell was run- 
ner-up on the GOP ballot with 
47,329 votes in 2,312 precincts. 

Warner's vote is outstanding for 
several reasons. 

® He was unopposed in the pri- 
maries. The vote was therefore a 
demonstrative action by farmers 
and workers, without any of the 


troversy to get out the vote. 


® Voters are required to pick 
the ballot of one party in the pri- 
mary. The GOP expected that the 
traditional superiority of the Re- 
publicans in the primary elections 
would continue. Instead thousands 
switched to a Democratic ballot. 

® Warner's vote of more than 
56,000 last week compares with a 
total Democratic vote in the 1954 
primaries of 14,638. 

The big vote for Warner repre- 
sents a major achievement of the 
allied forces of the labor movement 
and the Farmers Union in the state 
to make their voice effective 
through the vehicle of the Demo- 


incentive of an inner-party con-!' cratic Party. 


a ee ee om 
= — 


Civil Rights 


—< = me 


Retreat 


brokerage house or, as they said 
in my iy bucket shops. 

It is to the credit of some Re- 
publicans that “even they are 
shocked. 

“How idle and misleading it is 
to pretend,” writes publisher John 
§. Knight of Chicago and Detroit, 
“that the President . . . can fully 
regain his old vigor. But in their 
anxiety over the future, the Repub- 
lican strategists and the big guns 
in the business world are deter- 
mined to have Ike run, even though 
he may not last through a second 
term under the pressures of the 
job.” 

os 


AMONG the Republican strate- DEWEY 


gists, as columnist Doris Fleeson: 
suggests, there are those who are 
considering the possibility that Ike. 
may not even last from Aug. 24, 


endorse Nixon tor the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination. It was as ob- 
vious that this was intended as a 
rebuke to the Republican Gover- 


In Washington State 


By WILL PARRY 


TACOMA, Wash. — Washington Democrats gave fresh 
expression to their proud New Deal tradition in most aspects | 
of their 1956 convention platform here, but failed to gird 


the party for battle with the Dixie-, ne 
crats at the Chicago national con-| the amendment said, “should be 


; 


the date of the convention at which | 
he is expected to be) nominated, | 
until Nov. 6, the day on which) of Nixon. | 
the ballots will be cast. | It was also obvious that Dewey 

Under the rule usually adopted had virtually guided the meeting 
at Republican conventions, such of delegates to this decision for it 
an eventuality would place in the was Dewey who spoke to newsmen’ 
hands of the GOP national commit- | about the resolution following the 


nors at Atlantic City who endorsed 
only Ike and omitted any mention! 


| 


vention. 

On labor, social security, school, 
farm, tax, resources and civil liber-| 
ties issues, the convention's 947 
delegates coupled sharp attacks on 
the Eisenhower administration with) 
concrete proposals to meet the na- 
tion’s needs. 


the major foreign policy goal of 


the U. S. Government.” 
* 


ON civil liberties, the conven- 


‘tion held “the battle against com-! allotte 
munism” will not be won “by gov-} 
ernmental limitation of civil lib-|handful of national committeemen|on a greater handicap than he 


erties guaranteed under the Bill of 
Rights,” 


tee the power to name a substitute. | meeting. | 
And since each national commit- THERE is an interesting differ- 
tee member, would ¢ast not one ence between the thinking of many 
vote, but the total delegate vote}GOP leaders and the wav Tom 
d to his state, it would mean Dewev’s mind works. The former! 
enormous power in the control of a! believe that Ike’s illness makes Nix-| 


from the big states, such as New would be if Ike were robust and. 
York, California and Pennsylvania.| healthy.-But Dewey feels that pre-' 
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NIXON 


been accepted by top Republicans 
in Washington. On Monday it was 
revealed that the Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee had issued 
an outline for GOP speakers which 
sought to put the Communist label 
on the Democratic Party. The out- 
line referred to a speech by Claude 
Lightfoot, leading Illinois Commu- 
nist, and said “the official Commu- 
nist line” is that “the Republicans 
must be defeated and all support 
thrown to-the Democrats.” 

It also cited a statement report- 
edly made by Harry Truman in 
1944 when he was asked whether 


In foreign policy, the cold war! 
language that dominated conven-| « 
tion statements in recent years gave 
way to major emphasis on work- 
ing for peace and disarmament 


It is Miss Fleeson’s theory that| cisely because Eisenhower's failing he welcomed the support of Earl 


such a situation would favor Rich-| health is bound to be an issue in| Browder, then general secretary of 


ard Nixon for the top post, and) the campaign, the ticket needs Nix-|the Communist Party, Truman, 
lidate for Vice-President, was 


she notes that former New York/on and the type of campaign for C4" 


Opposition to loyalty oaths as} 
unjust in principle, unnecessary 
and ineffective” was voiced. 


In a pre-convention banquet ad- 
‘said to have replied that he wel- 


through the UN. 

The convention was silent, how-| 
ever, on the flaming national issue 
of implementing the 14th and 15th 
amendments to guarantee free elec- 
tions in the South. 

s * 

HURRIEDLY approved without 
debate in closing minutes of the 
11-hour session was a call for im- 
plementing the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision “with tactful 
and intelligent firmness.” The plat- 
form committee had deleted a pro-} 
posal demanding full application of 
the Constitution throughout Dixie. 


Washington's 26-member dele- 
gation to the Chicago convention 
will be heavily m the Adlai Stev- 
enson column when serious ballot- 
ing gets under way there, a poll 
showed. 


On the first ballot, however, 
delegates will nominate Warren G. 
Magnuson, who faces a tough re- 
election battle this year, as a “fav- 
orite son.” 

The “favorite son” move came as 
no surprise. It was designed to 
counter the GOP strategy in nam- 

eing Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, who 
will run against Magnuson, as na- 
tional convention keynoter in San 
Francisco. 

The Magnuson-Langlie Senate 
race may be decisive in determin- 
ing control of the Senate in 1957. 

+ 


| 


MAGNUSON, in a keynote’ ad- 
dress, hammered at farm, social se- 
curity, health and education poli- 
cies of the administration. He call- 
ed for an cn aes program, 
for help to small business, for feed- 
ing the hungry here and \abroad 
with surplus food, for across-the- 
board tax cuts and for federal aid 
to education. | 

While touching lightly on for- 
eign policy and taking a few cuts 
at Secretary of State Dulles, Mag- 
~ nuson’s address lacked the ringing 
cry for more arms expenditures 
present in some leading Democrat's 
recent pronouncements, 

In debate on platform, the for- 
affairs planks was strengthen- 
from the floor by, including a 
call for: “enforceable and universal 


disarmament uhdér UN'liw.” This, 


dress, Michigan's Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams flayed the “topsided” Re- 
publican economy. 

“General Motors makes a million 
dollars and the farmers lose a mil- 
lion dollars,” he said. 

“We are happy that no one is 
being killed or shot at right now, 
but we don’t really have a just and 
lasting peace. TheEisenhower ad- 
ministration is ignoring or failing 
to recognize that many revolu- 
tions are under way.” He referred 
to automation, atomic develop- 
ments and anti-colonialism as ex- 


amples. 

Williams predicted Southern 
Democrats will hot bolt the national 
convention,.even though the civil 
rights platform may not entirely 


satisfy them. 


Governor Thomas. Dewey, an old’ which Nixon is notorious. | 
backer of Nixon’s, would cast 96 *The -Nixon-type campaign, as 
votes. ‘every one knows, is one marked 

THE Dewey-Nixon axis is in-|by smears and mud and charges 
deed a significant political fact of|of disloyalty against opponents. | 
our times. In Chicago in July,) Nixon, of course, did not invent! 
1952, after the convention reject-| this sort of campaign. Dewey and 
ed Sen. Taft and nominated Eis- his own former attorney general, 
enhower, a small group met to! Brownell, led off the 1948 and’ 
pick the Vice-Presidential nominee.| 1952 campaigns with the smear. It: 
That group consisted of Dewey,| will not be forgotten that it was: 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., and “several! Brownell who charged Truman and 
other” state leaders, as one his-|the Democrats with “20 years of 


\Albany and voted unanimously to 


torian put it. 
It was this group which select-' 
ed Nixon and Brownell then tele- 
phoned Ike of their choice. 
Last Thursday, the 96 members 
of New York state’s delegation to 
the Republican convention met in 


treason.” 
Dewey's intention is that the 
GOP divert attention from Ike’s ill-' 
ness by attacks on the alleged “pro- | 
communism” of the Democratic, 

ticket. 
APPARENTLY the Dewey- 
already 


Brownell blueprint has 


51 Counties Sufter Worst Scorching Since 1930's 


IKE GETS PLEA FROM DROUTH-STRICKEN S. D. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.,—The drouth in South Dakota is said to be approaching 


that of the 30’s in severity. Grain is burning in parched fields, and livestock is getting 


thinner day by day. The drouth ar 


across the Montana line. 


President Eisenhower has be- 
fore him the plea of South Dak- 
ota’s governor, Joe Foss, and the 
state’s congressional delegation, to 
declare 51 of the 69 counties dis- 
aster areas, so that farmers and 
ranchers may be able to purchase 
surplus Commodity Credit Corp. 
= at reduced rates to feed 


ivestock. 
Foss’ action followed a demand 


by State Farmers Union president, 


Paul W. Opsahl, to Secretary o 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, to 
put the conservation reserve seo- 
tion of the new farm bill into ef:- 
fect immediately. | 
Opsahl has described the situa- 
tion as “critical.” Only corn, wheat, 
and other basic crops are i 
for payments under the acreage 
reserve section of the new farm 
law. Non-basi¢s, such as oats and 


barley are eligible for payment un- 


der the new conservation reserve 
section. Opsahl’s plea was made 


on behalf of the producers of non- 
basic. crops... he 


ea extends into southwestern North Dakota and| 


dust™ $totms; "he said, and’ the’ 
Some 150 Beadle cotinty farmers d¥6tith’ does ‘iot ‘cover’ the eftire’ 


jammed into the Huron auditorium 
on June 25 to demand state and 


federal government aid. County 
agent Gale Peppers estimated 35 
percent of the farm families in 
the county will have to go on re- 
lief unless the situation improves. 


Davidson county farmers met in 
Mitchell Friday to petition the 
federal government to set up a 
calf and. cattle buying program 
such as existed in the 1930s. 

County agent J. Ervin Boyd 
said he is urging Davidson county 
cattle ranchers to send all but 


their basic foundation herds to) 


market “before prices fall even 
lower.” “We have three times as 
many cattle here as we can feed,” 
he said 

The situation is not the same 
as in the 30s, according to Charles 
Bruett, state secretary of agricul- 
ture. Soil conservation practices 
now prevent erosion and heavy 


state. The northeastern corner is, 
said to have ample rain. Despite’ 
these facts, however, Bruett said’ 
“it will be a bad year for South 
Dakota.” | 

Corn is not yet at the tasselling 
stage, at which moisture is so vital, 
but the wheat, oats and other 


small grain crops are gone. Cattle’ 


and sheep throughout the state bs 


fare nibbling at dried-up grass. 
State officials say the worst re- 
sult of a prolonged drouth would 


be loss of foundation cattle—the 
backbone of the rancher’s herds. 
Trucking firm 
tral and southeastern sections of 
the state say they are jammed with 
reservations to haul cattle to 
slaughter houses and commission 
firms at Mitchell, Sioux Falls and 
to Sioux City, Iowa, 

According to Bruett, the ani- 
mals that have been shipped thus 
far are the lower-grade, with the 
ranchers attempting to hold on to 


s in the south-cen-| 


thé better grades as long as they 
he he As Long: as. they 


comed the support of “anyone who 
will help keep the President (FDR) 
in office.” 

The outline then-attacked Adlai 
Stevenson for his decision, as as- 
sistant secretary of the Navy in 
World War II, refusing “to vali- 
date the Navy ruling for removal 
of Communist radio operators from 
American merchant vessels.” 
In a Senate flare-up on the “Sen- 
ate Republican memorandum,” 
Sen. Richard Neuberger (D-Ore) in 
answer quoted a dispatch from the 
Christian Science. Monitor from 

oscow asserting that Soviet lead- 
ers prefer that Eisenhower and the 
Republicans win the November 
election. 

MEANWHILE the prospect that 
the GOP will conduct this type of 
campaign, with Nixon as the hatch- 
et man, has reportedly caused 
Democrats to do some _ second- 
thinking about their choice for 
veep. They doubt that Adlai is 
capable of getting down in the 
gutter with Nixon. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala) who 
was on the ticket in 1952. is out 
because he signed the Dixiecrat 
manifesto. Sen. Kefauver is not in 
the good graces of Adlai, they say, 
and three possibilities — Lyndon 
Johnson (Tex), Monroney (Okla), 
and Fulbright (Ark)—all voted for 
the natural gas steal bill. 

UNFORTUNATELY, from the 
point of view of labor and the Ne- 
gro people's movement,. the dis- 
cussion on the number two spot 
n the Democratic ticket - has, di- 
verted attention from what is per- 
haps a more crucial matter, the 
civil rights plank of the party plat- 
form. 

At least 90 percent of the an- 
swer to Nixon’s hatchet work, and 
the worst smear campaign Dewey 
and Brownell can cook up, is a 
platform which honestly and mili- 
tantly tackles the issue which con- 
fronts the American voters, es- 
pecially civil rights, peace, Mc- 
Carthyism and Taft-Hartleyism. 

The plot to water-down the 
Democratic platform which is now 
at work will do more harm to that 


party's ‘chances in November than, — 
ixon mud-slinging.” =~ = 


- 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — One thousand wives of Michigan CIO members within the last 
month have met in “Family Participation” conferences throughout the state to learn 


how to do precinct work in the '56 elections. 


CIO-PAC leaders whom we talked to while attending one of these confabs, con- 


fided that “this is real down to earth stuff, you should hear them.” So we went into some 


of the panels and Congressional 
District caucuses. 

Addressing the group as “CIO 
wives,” one of the women said; 
“Let us be active too. After all, 
a husband is out to meetings 
every night of the week, Sun- 
days and Saturdays, goes to Sum- 
mer Camp to learn PAC work or 
how to be better steward, but 
we are left home with the house, 
kids and cooking.” The com- 
plaints were sharp and demand- 
ing, and CIO leaders evidently 
are not going to be allowed to 
“receive and file” this well taken 


ot, 
P * 


WHAT did the women bring 
into the panel discussions? They 
brought their family problems, 
such as high utility rates, high 
cost of living, what to do about 
layoffs, the broblem of baby sit- 
ting, work in community and 
mothers groups and block clubs, 

They told CIO leaders, PAC 
work has to take up the fight 
against soaring utility rates, gas, 
electric, phone bills, PAC has 
to begin fighting for price con- 
trol bills, 

On taxes these wives of CIO 
members took the roof olf, 
Thirty percent of the workers 

ay goes for taxes, open and 
hidden, and these women did 
not have to read a research bulle- 
tin to know it. They want a tax- 
payers movement organized and 
quick. Eliminate sales taxes, cut 
income taxes to begin with, they 
demanded. | 

“Money for H-bomb explos- 
jons, money for bases, money to 
draft our sons, but no money for 
schools so that they can go to 
school for a full day, or college” 
said one wile, “that’s what this 


Fill the Battleships with Singing Children’ 


- MINNESOTA, Minn. 
By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


SENATOR Hubert Hum- 


hrey and Senator Alexander 


open, grass roots hearings on 
disarmament, and to practice 
as Senator Humphrey said, the first 
amendment, the right of petition, | 
and the right of free speech, They 
came to hear what the people out- 
side Washington say on the matter 
of peace in our time, and on all 
the economic, social, political and 
military problems arising from the | 
new necessity for co-existence the 
atom bomb makes necessary. Sen. | 
Wiley asked — Is the world dead 
We will 


for disarmament? find 


out here, 

And they did find out in well- 
prepared papers, in questions ask- 
ed, in the old fashioned exercise of 
give-and-take town hall discussion, 
from isolationists, members of Me- 
Carthy’s committee and We the 
People, from University professors, 
scientists, chemists, housewives, 
bankers, lawyers, governors, So- 
cialists, Republicans, Democrats. 
They heard pleaders for careful 
slow-going, and the grandmother 
who cried—fill the battleships with 
singing children and surplus food 
and go around the world and you 
will conquer and survive and save 
the children not only of our time 
but of the future. 


. 

GOVERNOR [Freeman of Min- 
nesvta greeted the conlerence, and 
assured them that the reputation of 
the middle west of isolationisin has 


been changed, Senator Wiley re- ; 


sponded — don't worry, they're; 
around! They're out to defeat me! 

Governor Freeman said he his: 
been doing some calculation, that: 
just in Minnesota taxes spent on’ 
war for one year would run the! 
state for two years, build the need- 
ed roads, parks, develop natural 


resources, He quoted the report uf 


The Wives Have a Beef—Down with 


A Girl’s Best 
Friend Is 
Her Union 


WIVES of auto workers assembled at the “Family Participation Conference” sponsored by the UAW. 
They are displaying pamphlets entitled, “A Girl's Best Friend Is Her Union,” 


tax bill ] 


get to pay every month 
means, \W 


e are sick of it,” 
* 


NEGRO wives of CIO mem- 
hers told how they have double 
antl triple burdens to bear, 
Many of them have to work as 
domestic workers for low wages, 
long hours, in order to make ends 


meet, Now with great lavolfs, 
Negro workers are the heaviest 
hit by hunger, evictions, fore- 
closures, furniture seizure, Out 
of this discussion came a demand 
to city and government officials 
lor no foreclosutes but a mora- 
torium on all debts until the 
workers return to work, 


The Negro women, It seemed, 
were far better as in 
the communities. vey have 
block clubs; that battle to elim- 
inate the rat ridden alleys, TB 
pomnsnting housing, The church- 
es and clubs organize help and 
aid to the most poverty strick- 
en, and have been a great force 


the scientists on the atomic fall-out, |see his big white clean anguished | possible that they come together 


and «the destruction of the next) hands as he telks wringing together|to control it-as distinguished a 


generation, He said to go on talk- 
ing, these discussions must continue 


in a kind of anguish have come! 
as a witness. Do you know what! 


group of men? Can you say peace 
is as impossible as the atom bomb 


| | and: persist throughout the world the bomb. is? Do you know what|seemed to be at that time? He pro 
Viley came to Minnesota for everywhere, talk about it, let it! fall-out is? Do you know that time! posed a National Security Institute 


he 


vence of every living man and 


woman, ; 
* 


Mr. Goldish, who runs a poll 
‘of Minnesota public opinion quot-|rate isotopes and uranium, It was 


known—it will take! the intelli-| ig running out? There is a decision 


to be made now just as there was 


when the bomb was produced, 
He tells a fable. In 1942 some. | 
thing was known about 42 sepa- 


ed figures to show the people do| proposed that a weapon be de- 
have confidence in other nations, |veloped from this knowledge. Peo 

and in America, but that most ex- | ple weré very busy, But they yor 
ect to experience war in their together a lot of different kind of | 


ife time although they devoutly 


hope not, 


Dr. David: Ingles has come from 


al che 


Iniversity of Chicago. He is : : 
‘a Los Alamos scientist and I can! gether for this task, please, is it im-' world, Aren't we, the people, in- 


| 
| 


the Argonne National Laboratories They organized a bomb, : 


poopie chemists, technicians from | 
niversities and Laboratories. So, 
these busy men made a bomb.) 


Well if they could come to- 


~of experts not politicians—who 
know the danger and would grasp 
at every opportunity for even a 
limited agreement. Peace is an in- 
situation, You have to organize for 


it, 
® 

THERE IS applause although 
there is not supposed to be, Sen- 
ator Humphrey becomes very irate 
about the secrecy the American 
people have been kept in. We had 
to learn about the fall-out from a 


‘committee of Japanese scientists 


and doctors who went around the 


laxes 


in helping to elect Negro and 
labor heclied candidates. 
* 

A COUPLE of dozen of these 
CIO family conferences have 
been held. A great new force ig 
being sg, to come into the 
elections here this year: A re- 
sult will be, politicians who come 
into neighborhoods are going to 
find a program shoved at them 
for peace, for equal rights, for 
lower taxes, and against high 
gost of living and high utility 


rates. 
* 


ROY REUTHER, UAW-PAC 
director spoke simply on the {s- 
sue of peace. 

“We must think of peace, ever. 

lasting. Our children have never 
lived in a period when they did 
not face going off to war and 
possibly coming back maimed,” 

Atomic energy, he said’ must 
be used for peace and not for 
atom bombs for muss destrue- 


tion, 
* 


THE WOMEN watched @ 
movie on how the great wo- 
man’s suffrage leader, Susan B, 
Anthony, was tried for voting in 
1873, 

They heard the story o| Susan 
Anthony. how she WilS a member 
of the Knights of Labor i) the 
1880s, how ‘she later worked 
with the AFL, How she spoke to 
the AFL convention in Detroit 
in 1899 and convinced the dele- 
gates to adopt a resolution in fas 
vor of amending the Constitution 
to give the right to vote to woe 
men, 

All in all, it was an exciting 
day, this reporter spent at the 
“Family Participation” confer- 
erice of “CIO wives,” 

A great new force has assum- 
ed its full place in the coalition 
led by labor here, fighting for 
New Deal ideas, AS one woman 
said, “Remember in November, 
there are two’ million more wo- 
mens votes in America, than 
men,” 


2a tye Cer ae > im eR on RD 


telligent enough to kfow the 
truth?, he cries. Senator Wiley can 
be educated by the people it is 
clear—It's the minds of the people 
he says, the black and yellows are 
too ignorant to understand the 
American people. We always men- 
tion that we have a weapon for 
mass retaliation and name the places 
we are going to bomb, The Russi- 
ans never do this. We tell where 
we are going to bomb. We brag, 
Our people are a peaceful people 
but nobody knows it; We have 
bases all around the Soviet Union 
and they don’t grasp the fact that 
they are for defense only. There 
are some gasps and laughter. 
* 


OSCAR LITTEN, economic ad- 
visor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the 9th District which includes 
Montana, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota, gave the next report. A chart 
is set on the table and surprising 
enough his theses are that capitalist 
economy, free enterprise he calls 
it, can and must prove that it can 
have prosperity without war. We 
sit up and take notice. 

The mineral reserves tapped by 
war, are now being used -in the 
conversion of low grade ore, em- 
ploying thousands of workers. He 

oes on in a clear convincing voice, 
t is essential that we learn to use 
this high production machinery in 
peace. Taxes, wages, costs, - labor 
must be balanced, The fear of un- 
employment must be removed, In 
this district at this time we are only 
800 workers below employment 
in war time economy. Besides, he 
says, today war does not insure 
prosperity. Discounting the destruc- 
tion of property, it does not assure 
Ljobs, There must be a higher stan- 
dard of living all over the world, 
this will take the place of war. 

* 

HE SEEMED very confident and 
happy in his chart which he ex- 
plained. Senatot Wiley was getting 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Dear Editor — 


Speaks Her Piece 
On Homework and Tito 
Dear Editor: 


I've been meaning to “speak 
my piece” for a long time, but it 
took Bertha Reynold’s article on 
the housewife’s job to finally 
push me into it. 

I think Miss Reynolds misses 
the point of the struggle for 
equality of women. in her ar- 
ticle, Maxists do not, as she says, 
“téll (women) to walk out on the 
job (of being housewives) be- 
cause it is obsolete and socially 
useless.” They are fighting 
against, as I understand the 
Marxist’ position, the primittve 
division of labor idea which is 
still so prevalent, that a woman’s 
“function” is to stay home and 
a man’s “function’ is to go out 
and work, 


We do not argue that there 


is no dignity and honor in main- . 


taining a home and bringing up 
kids. What we want is for the 
women who do work, either for 
need or by choice, to know that 
their children are properly cared 
for, and that after a hard days 
work outside the home they do 
not have to shop, cook, and clean 
euntil. they fall exhausted into 
bed. 

Also, a housewife who wants 
to stay home—and it should be a 
matter of choice—should be pro- 
vided with enough help sq that 
she really feels dignified at the 
end of the day. Only then will 
the “profession” of homemaker 
be looked upon with respect, 
both by those who choose it, 
and those who return home in 
the evening after being outside 
all day, 
BROOKLYN HOUSEWIFE. 

P, S. While I am writing you, 
I want to ask you, what ever 
happened to Derek Kartun, for- 
eign editor of the London Daily 
Worker? | 


He wrote a “documented” re-~ 


port which was circulated here, 
‘Tito’s Plot Against the Peace,” 
Where did he get his informa- 
tion, which turns out to be false? 
Has he explained? 


Can’t See Harm 


In Communism 
BELLEVUE, IIl. 
Dear Editor: 


I have been reading your 
paper, “The Worker,” and want 
to tell you how much I enjoy it. 
The articles are wonderful and 
give you the truth—and I hope 
that the paper will continue. 

What is wroyz with the Amer- 
ican people? Why are they ac- 
cepting the idea from this so- 
called outstanding government, 
these big time publishers that 
Communism is very, very bad; 
ee, to the Communist 
Party is like committing a hor- 
rible crime; being a member of 
the NAACP is a sin; associating 
with Negroes is just inexcusable. 

I thought America was the 
land of the free and you are 
supposed to be able to do what 
you want. I see nothing wrong 
with communism, but do get 
confused about some of their 
basic ideas, because all of this 
blown up distortion to confuse 
the people of America. 

Who can’t find fault with big 
business organizations, these 
multi-millionaires who try to con- 
trol the government and rule 
with a dollar sign because they 
can pressure and influence 
money mad politicians for their 
own ultimate end? These per- 
sons ought to clean up their own 
backyard instead of trying to 
covet up their,schemes by tell- 
ing the people lies and propa- 
ganda. R .C. B, 


* 
More About | 
Trujillo Victims 
Dear Editor: 
The missing, presumed dead: 
Dr. Jesus de Galindez is only one 


of | Dominicans who have_. 


been slated to be .myndexed in 
New York’ City by agents of 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


dictator Trujillo, according to an 
article in Look magazine for 
May 29. 

e others are said to include 
the author of the article “League 
of Threatened Men” (Look 
magazine, May 29) Wenzell 
Brown, and two more are named 
as previous Trujillo victims, who 
were murdered in New York 
City with impunity in 1935 and 
in 1952. The five were dedicat- 
ed to exposing in articles, books, 
and lectures the Trujillo terror 
and aggressions of Trujillo in 
Latin America. 

Trujillo agents, gg to 
Wenzell Brown’s article have 
“nicked off” associates of the five 
also in Havana, Puerto Rico, 
Caracas, and elsewhere. “Lucky” 


Luciano gangsters are leaders’ 


among the agents, according to 
th earticle. 
The article states that Tru- 
- holds vast properties in Man- 
attan, upstate New York, and 
elsewhere, and “has hired scores 
of writers, radio stars and pub- 
licity men” (American) to glorify 
him. New York newspapers print- 
ed full-page advertisements) of 
glorification of Trujillo early in 
April, (Galindez was last seen 
March 12), 
The Washington law firm of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., is: re- 
ys to have accepted $60,- 
0 to represent Trujillo in ‘the 
United States. | 
The New York Uhiverkgity 
Press is said to have received a 
book manuscript from Galindez 
on the Trujillo regime, just be- 
fore his disappearance. 
(Liberty Book Club has just 
reissued the novelette clagsic, 
“Masters of the Dew” by Jac- 
wy Roumain of Haiti, one of 
the victiin nations of Trujillo's 
aggressions). : | 
With no prosecutions in any 
of the three cases, and without 
a greater public outery, Wenzell 
Brown and his fellow-survivor 
Nicholas Silfa, who are continn- 
ing in their anti-Trujillo caijse, 
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Greater Use 
Of Women 


“GRADUATE EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN,” a report by a 
faculty-trustee committee. Har- 
vard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1956. $3.50. 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON | 


HOW TO use America’s wo- 
man-power more effectively was 
one of the subjects discussed last 
October at Brookings Institution. 
The conference, in its report/on 
“Human Resources and Na- 
tional Security,” had this to say: 


“A very difficult question that 
awaits evaluation, if not solution, 
is the changes that are called for 
with respect to the fuller de- 
velopment and more effective 
utilization of the potential)’ of 
American women. If there is 
serious concern about increas- 
ing the number of highly train- 
ed persons in our socjety, we 
should | recognize that women 
represent the greatest potential 
supply. 

Comparatively few women in 
the United States achieve high- 
er training, and even fewer, are 
able to make use of it, although 
the number of girls. who finish 
high school is about the same as 
the number of boys, and in in- 
telligence a are equal. These 
are the conc 
no reason to doubt them—of the 
study “Graduate Education for 


Women.” Holders of the Ph, D. 


degree conferred by Radcliffe 
College between 1902 and 1954 
were questioned in gathering the 


material. 


MORE than half of those who 
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Has Qualms About 


TV Column 
Dear Editor: 


So now we have Ben Levine 
with his arm around the should- 
er of good old Harry Truman, 
the creature who set in motion 
the murder of the Rosenbergs, 
the burning-alive of Koreans 
with gasoline-bombs, and the 
years and years of jail for Com- 
munists for “conspiring to 
teach.” Or were we wrong about 
all that too? 

Wasn't it a “wholesome” in- 
cident—he reminscences (June 
24) when Truman threatened to 
maim oné of the music critics 
who all agreed, in honest con- 
cert reviews, that Margaret was 
not a good singer. After all, he 
“laid aside his Presidential dig- 
nity.” 


He “acted like the ayerage 
American father defending, his 
daughter,” says Levine in Nhe 
words of the Democratic Party 
hacks who flooded the letter- 
columns of the newspapers with 
them at the time. Levine has 
some notion of the fairness and 
decency of the “average Amer- 
ican father.” 


And the music critic was 
never punished, boasts Levine, 
(meaning “like in Russia”) “he 
was not arrested or fined, he was 
not called a Cosmopolitan.” For 
this was “American democracy,” 
suggests Levine proudly. And 
even though, in American democ- 
racy, a President's daughter 
should not be called an inade- 
quate singer like any other per- 
son who is on inadequate sing- 
er, the music critic gets off with 
mere threats and abuse and hav- 
ing to apologize. 

And The Worker, as usual, 
prints it without a qualm, It’s 
enough to make an honest Com- 


munist vomit. Even honest anti- suggestions on the problems of 
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Now OF Course You'D RATHER. 
PAY FoR THEIR Polio SHOTS THAN 
HAVE THEM INFECTEO WITH 
THOSE Sociacistic iDEAS/ 
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AMA CALLS FREE Polio SHOTS 
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Communists were nauseated by 
the thing itself. 

Re-read Levine's words. See 
if they can be weaseled out of as 
kidding. “Did not this incident 
indicate,” he asks seriously, 
“sOmething wholesome in Amer- 
ican democracy?” 

W. R. 


* 


Wants to Know 
Are Idcas Deleted? 


Dear Editor: 


It has been my observation 
that a great many letters printed 
in this column are enthusiastic 
in their praise or damnation of 
some particular person, seldom 
are ideas discussed, Are the let- 
ters which you receive selected 


and edited in this direction? 


This is the only conclusion | 
can reach after reading my de- 
leted letter published on June 3, 
[I concede that my letter was 
long, but I cannot concede that 
you were correct in cutting out 
the parts which offered concrete 


answered the questionnaire de- 
clared that they had encounter- 
ed obstacles because of their sex. 
Most frequently, they complain- 
ed of less pay and slower pro- 
motion than was given to men 
of equal or even inferior qualifi- 
cations. “There are still difficul- 
ties for a woman in getting the 
kind of experience that is neces- 
sary to be ‘tops’ in physics,” one 
woman declared. 

Other comments regarding pay 
and promotion were: “At all 
stages of my career salary has 
been much, much lower than for 
a man with exactly the same posi- 
tion. I would say in general that 
in teaching even in a woman’s 
college, promotion is much slow- 
er for a woman than for a man.” 

Placement was another com- 
plaint. Many institutions refuse 
to employ both a husband and 
a wife. Answers to the question- 
naire included such statements as 
these: “Far fewer opportunities 
are open than to men. Many 
fewer instiutions, particularly in 
the field of political science, will 
consider women; also almost 


none give preference or even | 


equal opportunity to a woman, 
first for appointment and second 
for promotion. Because there are 


fewer opportunities, there are. 


fewer ‘bargaining’ points than 
men have. 

“One response to my profes- 
sors effort to place me was that 


there was no opening there for. 


a woman, but: if there were a 
man available with my qualifica- 


tions, they would like to take 
‘ him.” | 


Still another gradiiate spoke 
of the subconscious feeling in 
institution employing wo- 
that “you are there on suf- 


STEP TOWARD SOCIALISM tee 


oe Come 


ful for anything you can get.” 


Discrimination in placing married 
women was reported even great- 
er than in pon single women. 
One interviewer from a chemical 
company remarked: “We have no 
policy against hiring women, but 
we have not hired any since the 
war. ’ 

WORST of all the problems 
reported, as might have been ex- 
pected, was the burden of house- 
work, which cuts down the 
amount of writing and research 
these trained women can do, 
and consequently lowers their 
status on the job market. 

“There is no provision here 
for the mechanics of life for wo- 
men,” one woman wrote from a 
university, “i. e., no faculty 
houses for women. Housekeep- 
ing, shopping, and cooking take 
time.” (Virtually all the women 
who answered the questionnaire, 
by the way, were unable to af- 
ford any household help—a proof 
that the book is not a discussion 
of the problems of the well-to- 
do). } 

Yet even for unrharried men 
in that university town—not to 
speak of the married ones—ways 
were found to abolish the house- 
hold chores so that men could 
work at top productivity. “The 
fact that on the whole men fac- 
ulty members publish more than 
women,” another university pro- 
fessor stated, “is at least ially 
explained by the fact that wo- 
men, whether married or not, are 
responsible for running homes 


_ and simply do not have the time 


or energy when carrying a full 
teaching load to do food shop- 
ping, cooking, and cleaning, keep 
their clothes in order, and then 
do research.” With lower salaries, 


women. For example, the pic- 
ture which heads “On the 
House.” How many more vears 
must we look at this picture of a 
sexy white woman dusting in 
high heels? Why do you feel 
that this sidisleuine picture ex- 
presses your concept of house- 
wives? Compare the picture for 
“On the House” with the first 
picture in the first article of Eli- 
zabeth Lawson’s series. 

Which picture expresses best 
the opinion of The Worker? I 
think every person on your staff 
should examine this question 
before writing another word di- 
recting working class women in 
the struggle for socialism. 

I also mentioned subjects for 
articles which could be written 
for The Worker; techniques of 
PTA work, teachin ‘children 
about Socialism, = Bre and 
Sunday School in the progres- 
sive home, and how mortgaged 
homes in the suburbs affect the 
entire outlook of progressives. 

Why weren't these ideas pre- 
sented? Housewife. 


le 


or ten — 


2 
women spend more time in pre- 
‘ ”” 
paring meals. 


Others complain that although 
they do work, the cost of nurs- 
ery schools and similar social ser- 
vices is deductible only to the - 
extent of $600, and then is hedg- 
ed with so many conditions that 
only the lowest-salaried families 
can make any deduction what- 
ever. “It is ludicrous,” one wo- 
man said, “but this is not con- 
sidered a business expense.” 


WHAT, then, is the solution? 
Part-time jobs? “The most inter- 
esting jobs are not offered to 
part-time people,” wrote a grad- 
uate, and the editors add that 
hy jobs are “routine jobs, 
illing-in, and temporary situa- 
tions.” Or is the answer in drop- 
ping out of work for 15 or 20 
years and then resuming one’s 
profession? The fact is that in 
work which requires higher train- 
ing, advances in the field are so 
rapid that by the time a woman 
is ready to go back, her knowl- 
edge is hopelessly outdated. “Ten 
or 20 years is indeed a long time 
to be away from one’s profes- 
sion,” write the editors of this 
study. 


There are solutions, although 
this book does not give them. 
One, which can be achieved in 
the next session of Congress if 
we put our minds to it, is the 
passage of a bill introduced in © 
1956 by Representatives Fine 
and Multer, both of New York. 
This bill would raise the tax de- 
duction for the care of children 
of working mothers from $600 to 
$2,500. 

Another is a system of com- 
mynity services at low cost to 
help free women from the chores 
of the individual household. 
Such a system would be no for- 
eign importation. No nation in 
the world is technically as well |. 
able to provide these services as 
is the United States. ° 
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Memory Gems 


BEN LEVINE 
NO LOUD “encores” |i ive, af 


far as I know, been heard from 
television audiences, but repeat 
performances have already be- 
gan appearing on summer 
screens. The phenomenon }jas 
been noted by 

many critics, 

who lament the 

absence of the G % 

exp erimenta- 

tion that mark- 9 

ed the previ- 

ous summers. 

Although the 
TV world has § 
not yet gone | 
beyond ~ what 
might be called its adoles- 
cence, it is already indulging in 
reminiscences. A decade ago we 
heard much of television's bright 
future. Has it already attained a 
past? 

“The Honeymooners” have 
been living their disheveled lives 
over Again, and on one Saturday 
I was again entertained by the 
efforts of Ralph Kramden, the 
Brooklyn bus bien, to force the 
ovster of fortune with a can 


screen would be an international] 
television exchange, whereby na- 
tions would send each other their 
old TV programs, There is a Brit- 
ish What's My Line and an Ital- 
ian $64,000 quiz, and we have 
in this country run (often with- 
out credit) shorts from the So- 
viet Union), 


MEMORY, according to the | 
Greek myths, is the mothet of 
the Nine Muses. Relax in the 
warm days, say I, with remem- 
brance of programs past. 

I can recall a nightmare visit 
to a friend whose house was 
crammed with phonograph rec- 
ords. He had me sit down, put 
a glass of something into my 
hand, and started spinning his 
collection, No sooner did he start 
one disk than he thought of an- 
other he was sure I would like 
even better. I staggered away at 
last, my brain bursting with 
Bach, Brahms, Beethoven and 
Berlioz. | 


The next such phonomaniac I | 
visited began in the same way, | 


Clamor Grows in Britain: 
Let Robeson Sing Again! 


By CLAUDIA JONES 


LONDON, June 19.—Indignation at the threatened contempt citation of the 
House Un-American Committee against Paul Robeson is mounting daily among Britons of 


all persuasions, native as well as colonial. Significantly, the morning that this news reach- 


AT a 
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ed London, Britain also learned ~~ 
that a Cypriot priest was secretly 
deported from the country for col- 
lecting funds to aid victims of the 
struggle in Cyprus. A few days 
earlier, Commons debated _ the 
monstrous revelations of the life- 
time jailings of 11-13-year-old Af- 
rican girls in — Hence, the 
oneness of the fight for freedom 
evoked the London Daily Worker 
to caption these headlined stories 
with: the immortal words of Lord 
Byron “Yet freedom, yet thy ban- 
ner, torn but. flying, streams like) 
thunderstorm against the wind...” 
+ 

BECAUSE London js known as 
world “colonial” center one can get 
a cross-section reaction among co- 
lonials from such varied areas as 
the Gold Coast (Accra), Bombay, 
the Caribbean, Uganda, Sierra 
Leone, a and Ceylon. As is 
true indeed of white Britons even| 
where there is disagreement with tions. 


PAUL ROBESON 


_ ——_-—_— 


operatic singer who has performed 
many of the songs made famous 
by Robeson stated: “I feel the ut- 
most indignation at such treatment 
of a figure so beloved among artists 
and ordinary folk all over the 
world. 

The influential Manchester Guar- 
dian’s Washington correspondent 
wrote, in a news item captioned, 
“Diplomats, Worried by Prosecu- 
tion Threat.” 

“There is profound concern in 
the diplomatic community here 
over the possible contempt charges 
that may be brought against Mr. 
Robeson. The feeling is that. the 
exact nature of his te with the 
Héuse Committee will never be. 
made clear to the people in Asia 
and Alrica. Instead, Mr. Robeson’s 
great fame would be used by the 
Communist Party to accuse Con- 
gress and the American Govern- 
ment of practicing discrimination 

Negroes.’ (Manchester 


against 
Coaardion: June 14, 1956). 
* 
APART FROM the necessity to 
reply to the last sentence of the 
Manchester Guardian’s Washing- 
ton correspondent’s observation, as 


reflective of the old red herring, its 
importance lies in its candid ad- 


conferences, concerts and 
| other means from Scotland to| 
—there is anger against this new vena el rie wage 
| persecution and harassment against Landed cabled ; “ ti ar Pahl 
Robeson’s courageous fight for his) Popeeon at th Syme "Cale. ne 
| passport. It is not overstatement tO of the ] “ape - ’ et fal 
|Observe once again that among all! Faire i argest anc Ma COMstU 
peoples, Robeson is universally TE bes cara aed paces These greet- 
garded as one of the world’s oat-| Fe Sresom family” sent bh Rebesia 


opener. I was as much entertain- 
ed as ever, and perhaps more 
so, for I knew what was com- 
- ing and I looked forward with 
relish to that sad, mad scene 
when the portly Ralph stands 
tongue-tied in the commercial 
after buying time to advertise his 


product. 


but I was firm and made him ‘Robeson’s ideas and associations— 
play the same Bach organ pre- | and these are far and few between 
lude over again, each time dis- | 
covering new beauties until I 
felt at home in this Heaven in 
E fiat. 
a. 

TV'S FRANTIC search for 

new plots and jokes leads to 


This was proof once more that 
jokes are like wine, and when 
they are good they may get bet- 
ter with age. 

And so sponsors, if they insist 
. on trying to make a little extra 
summer profit with second-hand 
goods, might, if they pick their 
re-runs carefully, be doing a ser- 
vice to the public. 

The television workers’ union 
could then very well follow the 
lead of the musicians and de- 
mand that some of the profit 
from cutting corners be turned 
over to the original performers, 

* 


MEANWHILE, as a faithful 
member of a vast audience, I 
propose to put my list of pro- 
posed repeats into the ‘TV sug- 
gestion box, 

There are first the shows that 
won wide praise but which | 
missed seeing, [ spend 
some of my 
the never-silent TV set, 

] work Sundays, so IT would 
be grateful to Omnibus if it 
chose a Thursday evening or a 
Saturday morning to re-run plays 
like hoy? ag or 18th Century 
dramas like “The Rivals.” This 
would, I think, also be appreciat- 
ed by those who do not stay 
home Sundays. 

The comedies of playwrights 
like Sheridan gr Goldsmith are so 
compact with wit that such en- 
cores always have something 
new for the most nimble brain 
or the most retentive memory, 

And I am quite willing to see 
over and over again jayne 
Meadow’s portrayal of Jane Aus- 
tens “Emma,” 


since 


time away trom 


* 


ECHOES of music also have 
charms. I have often thought 
that new works in particular 
should be performed twice in the 
same concert, for it is hard to 
gel a clear idea of the complete 
orm on a first hearing. I seoff- 
ed Jast year at Stan Kenton’s 
Music ‘55. A reader wrote an ex- 
cellent letter of disagreement, 
and I should be quite happy to 
hear Mr. Kenton’s musicians 
again to see whether I have 
learned anything since last Sep- 
tember. | 

And oh, to hear again the 
strains of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to Fritz Reiner’s baton. 
These concerts unaccountably 
disappeared about a half -year 
ago.from the New -York..cireuit.. 
Another source fog. the summer 


A. 


perfunctory performances. En- | 


} 


| 


| 


standing human _ beings, | “at see fy 
fighters and peoples’ artist. Even, 'ecalled his association with York- 
shire through a bust of him by the 


among reactionary journalists there!” | 
is sentiment that “the Americans famous sculptor Epstein now in the 


are foolish not to set Robeson free| New York Art Gallery, 

and to grant him his passport” and * 

a grudging admission of his une) 

questioned great art. 
* 


mission that in diplomatic circles 
in Washington itself, the vindictive 
character of Paul Robeson’s persec- 


ution, (as is true of others, Mr. 


Clark Foreman, Mr. Leonard 
Boudin, etc.) is a special attempt 


| AFTER reading the message,|to use Robeson’s own words to 
‘Mr, J. K. A. Machen, Yorkshire hah him at home and abroad par- 
miners president declared; “We ticularly because of his implacable 


CLUE TO THIS spontaneous, hear a lot of precepts and propa-| opposition to racism. And that this 
reaction, of course, is not only the! ganda about freedom from certain | has been done in full’knowledge of - 


high regard for Robeson, but the quarters, A little bit of practice 


recognition by all peoples of . the would help more,” 


aspirations and realization of peace, attack by Celbert Harding, Britain s 


} 


cores of live programs as well as | 
film re-runs would replenish the | 
pocketbooks of playwrights, pol- | 
ish the art of the actors and | 
soothe the jangled senses of the | 
spectators, | 

There is a joke about encores 
that illustrates what 1 mean and 
is itself worthy of repetition by 
popular demand. 

It seems a young American 
tenor was permitted his first pro- 
fessional opera debut in a small 
town in Italy, He was naturally | 
nervous about subjecting his | 
budding talent to the serutiny of | 
a riation of musie critics but he 
went bravely forward. At his 
tirst aria he was surprised to 
hear loud demands for an en- 
core. He repeated the aria, and 
aguin the audience cried, “En- 
core,” A third time, and again a 
loud “Encore,” 

Finally the young tenor ad- 
dressed thes listeners, thanked 
them, said it was getting late | 
and begged them to let the opera | 
dedheatl But a voice roared home | 
the balcony: 

"You ll sing this aria until you 
get it right!” 


' 
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Who Owns Mutual? 


The biggest radio broadcast- 
ing company in America—Mu- 
tual, with its 543 affiliated local 
stations—is owned by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., an 
Akron, Ohio, corporation, 


The Ohio company is a huge 
“holding” concern, with scores 
of subsidiaries enga in all 
kinds of businesses retail 
stores to production of rockets 
and guided missiles. 

The latter kind of production, 
which is the most profitable 
would énd with an exa of world 


peace. ia 
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freedom, hiwnan dignity, national! outstanding radio and television 


| 


' 


| 
i 


| 


the numerous invitations he has 
received from many countries in 


interconnection of his fight to their) Added to this was the withering Europe including Great Britain, as 


well as Asia, Africa and the Carrib- 
bean, which he is unable to accept 


independence everywhere in the personality who, alter describing | because of denial of a passport. 


world. This is particularly trne | how the contempt citation threat 


among colored peoples, among to Robeson “makes people pale 
Asians, Afsieans and West Indians, With anger“ also declared; “It 


| 


Subsequent articles will forward 
concrete evidence of the reaction 
of African and Asian protests to 


itis seen in their mutual recogni- | would scem a great pity that a this latest outrage of the Un-Ameri- 


tion that Robeson is being persec-|republic founded on such high! cans, Astonishment is being ex- 


uted not alone for his superb) principles should now deny 


the | pressed here when it is learned 


gro-American, he dares to assert Outspoken comments voiced by Sir 
the inviolability of human dignity | Richard Coppock, secretary o fthe 
and equality for his people, the National Federation of Buildin 
Negro people, with all other peo-| Trade Operatives; “There shoul 
ples, * ‘be greater freedom in a country 
A wide section of British public: which is fighting for freedom. After 
opinion has constantly voiced jn|{all it is much more exciting LO @S- 
organized fashion their opposition | tablish freedom for one’s own peo- 
to Robeson’s harassment and speci-| ple than to liberate others.” 
fic denial of his passport in resolu! Martin» Lawrence, well-known 


—_ — = o-- - —_s* = 


racist Eastland of Mississippi is 
chairman of the Internal Security 


‘subcommittee. 


Suffice it to say that there is a 
growing feeling abroad that this 
new round of persecution ‘against 
Paul Robeson, while indicative of — 
the desperate rage by the McCar- 
thyites old and new, can be de- 
feated by world wide protest. 
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“THE PATIENT IS DOING 
VERY WELL ,UNFORTUNATELY,..” 
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How Left's lies with Labor Were Weakene 


Statement of the Committee 


By BEN DOBBS (Cal.) 


It is a matter of deep con- 
cern to all that our national 
committee can now characterize 
our party as isolated and with 
decreased influence. This is es- 
pecially true in the trade union 
movement. There is physical 
isolation as expressed in our 
size and composition and a 
deep-going political isolation 
that must be broken if we are 
to be a Marxist party. 

The last 10 years were mark- 
ed by the most intense efforts 
of reaction to isolate us from all 
walks of public life including 
special efforts to drive us out 
of. the labor movement. This 
was done by red-baiting and 
hysteria, the passage, use and 
extension of the Taft - Hartley 
Act anticommunist clauses, the 
screening and loyalty and secu- 
rity check programs in unions 
and industries, the widespread 
use of congressional committees 
and in some cases physical vio- 
lence against left wing militants. 

It is during such a period that 
our policies should have been 
based above all on one over-rid- 
ing principle — the maintenance 
of ties, connections and relation- 
ships in and with the labor 
movement. Our aim should have 
been to work even closer with 
the workers by developing even 
broader coalition policies. and 
tactics. We did just the oppo- 
site by developing left-sectarian 
tactics. 

It is my opinion that for the 
Jast 10 years or more we have 
oriented our policy and tactics 
on subjective narrow partisan 
factors rather than a careful 
study of the labor movement 
and the factors that influence 
it and its leadership. We allow- 
ed our judgment and estimates 
to be colored by what was hap- 
pening to us, on what only we 
were able to influence and as 
we alone judged events and on 
what we wanted to see happen 
rather than on what was shlec- 
tively possible. 

NEGLECTED AFL 

Since the founding of the 
CIO, f@r instance, with the ex- 
ception of isolated examples, 
we did not have a positive pro- 
gram of orientation toward the 
AFL. Our whole policy was bas- 
ed on the more advanced coali- 
tion and program developed in 
the CIO. The AFL represented 
the majority of organized work- 
ers and yet was not taken fully 
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Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been re- 
ceived. 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on. There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and -yigor- 
ous discussion in whieh every 
member honestly and frankly 


states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly. serving 
and advancing the welfare. of 


‘it will ar further 


Tan 


the American people and the 
cause. of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
eepen our 
understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as_ increasingly 
bring forth much more _think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
sion. 


DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 


COMMUNIST PARTY 
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into account when we formulat- 
ed our overall labor policies. 

Instead of ignoring the prob- 
lem, our isolation should have 
forced us to assess the moods, 
currents, impact of events and 
policies on this sector of organ- 
ized labor and its 5 pete et 
to our program. This approach 
is essential for a mass policy. 
Had the mass of workers and 
leadership of all levels of the 
AFL been taken into account 
when mass policy and estimates 
were made’ these certainly 
would have been different. 

Another example of this sec- 
tarian approach in the AFL was 
to pattern our work, program 
and tactics on what might have 
been possible in the CIO. As a 
result tactics were followed) that 
led ‘to isolating individual lead- 
ers and individual locals from 
the mainstream of the AFL. 

. 


Experiences in the CIO show 
in another way the same type of 
sectarianism that determined 
some of our policies. We orient- 
ed our policy on what we judg- 
ed to be our influence on leaders 
of certain unions in the CIO, 
We thought that leaders of cer- 
tain unions could exercise influ- 
ence and leadership over (their 
membership on advanced ques- 
tions such’ as the Marshall Plan 
and the Third Party just by be- 
ing the titular. heads or , officials 
of these unions. We did not see 
that the level of political) con- 
sciousnéss was the key ,prob- 
lem. We overestimated the rad- 
icalization of the membership 
because of our contact and in- 
fluence with the leadership. 

It was: this approach to our 
influence on the Jeaders of the 


left-led unions that directed our 
policies in the ClO. From this 
sectarian approach we ‘ com- 
pounded our errors of judgment 
and tactics. We estimated that 
a mass base for the Third Par- 
ty existed because of the num- 
ber of workers in the unions un- 
der left leadership rather than 
on the attitude and thinking of 
these workers. We started, tor 
instance, our estimate of the 
struggle against the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and the effect of this 
law on the labor movement 
from where we sat—from what 
it would do to us and our 
friends. | 


REFORMISTS 

Our sectarianism is further 
shown by our approach to “re- 
formists’ in the labor movement. 
It is obvious and for good reason 
that we oppose reformism as an 
ideology. We seek basic reforms 
—improvements—in wages, hours 
and working conditions, in the 
struggle for civil liberties and 
civil rights and yet our tactical 
approach to winning these re- 
forms—to uniting the workers for 
struggle for improvements~has 
been confused by the necessity 
of the struggle against reformism 
as an ideology. 

Because we disagree with re- 
formism as an ideology we often 
singled out the reformists ag the 
main enemy of the union instead 
of the boss. The selection of our 
political foes as the main enemy 

of the workers in the trade 
union has caused us to have a 
narrow oppositionist approach to 
coalition and united front tactics. 

The overall point I am tryin 
to make by giving these Be Sow 
examples. is that: our overall 
policies and approaches and 


The Need for a New and Broader 


By W.E.S. (San Francisco) 


I would like to make the 
central point of my contribution 
to the discussion the need for 
a new, broader, left political 
party in the United States, and, 
concurrently with such develop- 
ment, the formal dissolution of 
the present U.S. Communist 
party. 

T recall that a new party was 
held out as a persepective which 
might at some future date, ma- 
terialize at the recent national 
plenum of our party, ‘But it 
was placed in such a way as to 
mean that someday such a party 
might appear and, if and when 
it , we will consider it; but 
at the present time the only 
course is to “build and strength- 
en” our party as it now exists, 
which, it is implied, will in some 
way help sucha perspective to 
materialize, 


My opinion is that we should 
not only not wait upon such a 
development, but take every step 
possible to help bring it about, 
including the opening up of in- 
formal discussions with numer- 
ous non-Communists who are 
yro-socialist and moving in a 
eftward direction. 

The purpose of such discus- 
sions would be to find a com- 
mon ground and a common pro- 
gram, With socialism as its base, 
around which all the left ele- 
ments in the country could 
unite, — 

Such a party should struggle 
for ballot status, and run can- 


didates in selected races. But. 


its main orientation would be in 
a coalition direction, Its ulti- 
mate program would be the 
establishment of socialism by the 
election of a socialist Congress 
and Administration, Its 

program: would be a 


ime" 


broad defense of civil liberties, 
Negro and minority rights, for 
a curb on monopoly, for peace 
and trade and a progressive eco- 
nomic program. 

There is no question” but that 
numerous struggles over line and 
policy would take. place. within 
such a party, and it would not 
be the tightly knit group such 
as the recent Communist party, 

This is not necessarily bad, 
This would not be the mass 
farmer-labor party of which we 
have so often sliet, That must 
await the ripening and political 
maturing of the labor movement, 
But it would he-a Marxist-social- 
ist party with a more flexible 


organizational form adapted to - 


American conditions and Amer- 


ican conditions and American 


thinking. . 
BASIS FOR NEW PARTY 
better. position to carry on the 


guch as 


estimates have stemmed from 
our selection of issues, our atti- 
tude to the leadership of the 
labor movement and _ basically 
influenced by narrow partisan 
interests and not from the objec- 
tive study and objective esti- 
nates, 

The overall effect has been a 
narrow sectarian definition of the 
role of the left in the labor 
movement as a major source of 
our errors in policy. It is from 
this that a narrow sectarian ap- 
proach to the united front and 
coalition tactics has flowed. Our 
coalition tactics have thus been 
largely based on forming coali- 
tions with non-communists who 
agree with us in the selection of 
issues and approach to problems. 
Our attitude, for instance, to the 
elected leadership of unions has 
never been objective. We essen- 
tially look upon them not from 
the attitude of the rank and file 
but as the main obstacle to our 
policy and program. How often 
have our tactics Jed to opposi- 
tionism by saying that we cannot 
support them because we “don’t 
want to build them up” and in- 
deed our attitude to some unions 
has been non-support in building 
them because of their “reform- 
ist” leadership. 

By the placing of these prob- 
lems in the overall sense I am 
not overlooking some of the fine 
work and excellent relationships 
that do exist in certain unions 
but generally I would say that 
this basic sectarian and subjective 
approach did much to isolate us 
from the labor movement.’ 


UNITY AGAINST BOSS 


We must take a hard and 
thoughtful ‘look on reformulating 


struggle for a legal existence 
than the present CPUSA, It 
would be met, with no question, 
by the same. ferocious attack of 
reaction, The Attorney General 
and J. Edgar Hoover would 
bark as usual. But it would be 
far more difficult for them to 
achieve the successful isolation 
of such a new party and far 
more difficult to “prove a case” 
with the American people. 

Is there a basis for such a 
new party? I think there is. There 
are tens of thousands of pro- 
pee who are politically 
1womeless today, There are other 
pro-socialist currents operating, 
| The Guardian and 
Monthly Review forces. 

This is not a proposal to 
merely change the name of the 


present CPUSA, It would mean 


a new structure, a new press, 
a shared: leadership, - It would 
mean @ host of new problems. 


our overall approach to the labor 
movement, Our starting point is 
that we must never forget the 
basic reason for which workers 
join unions. Regardless of all 
cinds of differences they agree on 
one thing—that they must unite 
against the boss. Starting with 
this they are in the front line 
of the class struggle—the unions 
are the basic vehicle built by the 
workers to conduct the class 
struggle for their needs. 


Our basic approach then, must 
be to advance class struggle 
policies against the class col- 
laboration policies found in 
every union. Our examination of 
the relationship of forces, the 
tactics and program must be 
based on this standard. Our 
coalition must be based for this 
purpose, and the special role of 
the left is :to advance class poli- 
cies, class ideology and class 
consciousness and within that 
area of struggle to bring for- 
ward our program. 

Had | this , oa our staring 
point we would not have sat idly 
by and wondered what the mer- 
ger would do to us. Starting 
from that point we would not 
have so repeatedly advanced left 
centers alone as the vehicles for 
activity on peace, civil liberties, 
civil rights, and legislative and 
electoral activity. We would 
have selected the most basi¢ 
issues of self-interest of the 
workers in order to build our 
base among them—in order to 
influence them to seek higher 
forms of struggle and unity. To 
help build mass movements, to 
take part fully in union life, to 
help perfect the vehicles in the 
unions such as the press, the 
committees, the stewards sys- 


tems as the base of maintaining - 


ties is the first task of the Com- 
munists. 

Within the struggle to estab- 
lish such a base each party mem- 
ber and party organization 
would have been closer to the 
workers, listening and learning 
from them, finding the way to 
correctly assess the possibilities 
of relating the specific struugle 
of a union to the general struggle 
of the working class of relating 
local issues to national issues and 
economic issues to _ politcial 
issues. 

It is through this relationship 
that we can bring socialist con- 
sciousness to the workers so that 
they can be “the gravediggers 
of capitalism.” 


Party of Socialism 


But I think it would also cre- 
ate the possibilities for growth 
and development, and a broad- 
ening influence of the American 
socialist left—which I do not 
see as a perspective for the pres- 
ent CPUSA. 

I believe that reaction, given 
the favorable situation of the 
cold war and using our own 
past errors to enormous advan- 
tage, has done such a job on 
the CPUSA that ten years won't 
undo the damage. 

1 do not ignore the fact that 
certain liberal circles are now 
waking up to the fact that the at- 
tacks upon the party were aimed 


at them too and are now speak- - 


ing up, nor the fact a slightly 


. Jess rabid atmosphere now exists 


nationally, And this will tend 
to improve in the coming period 
of co-exisetnce.. With all this 


might make it. possible. for, us , “ , 
(Continued on Page .10)., ...4.5.,.5.. 5. 
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By B. S. (New York) 

That section of Comrade Den- 
nis’ report which deals with 
collective leadership, democ- 
racy, criticism and self-criticism, 
is, in my opinion, an important 
opening to an area of our 
thought which needs much fur- 
ther development. Perhaps it 
was Comrade Dennis’. intention 
to ga the opportunity for 
such development and for a 
more fundamental probing into 
the essential features of democ- 
racy. I hold that where we have 
failed in inner democracy can- 
not be simply laid to the attacks 
of the past years or to the fact 
that our Party’s mass ties have 
seriously diminished. Nor can 
we simply exhort our people to 
be more democratic in their 
ideas and their ways. We must 
trade any failures in democracy 
to the important left ideological 
concepts that we have lived by 
for the last 20-30 years. 

The determinant for us, in the 
U. S., as to the scope of our 
inner democracy must be based 
on a clear outlook as to what we 
want to be on the American 
scene. 

For myself, I prefer to be a 
part of an important trend in 
the labor and mass movement 
rather than a purist sect. It is 
sufficient to say that all we 
have to do is to show and de- 
velop skill in our approaches to 
the mass movement that we will 
become such a trend? This 
does not conform to an analysis 
of the worst features of our un- 
democratic practices which ul- 
timately had to lead to ont 
broken mass tie after another, 
to the resolution of internal 
differences, by _ vilffication, 
slander and expulsion, to the 
ideological purification processes 
which were literally brainwash- 
ing, and to the cardinal crime 
of all, the extreme stultification 
of our Party membership and a 
certain level of our cadre. 

Perhaps Comrade Dennis, by 
virtued of the limitations placed 


Sees Labor 


By AL T. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Dennis’ report did not deal 
decisively with the question of 
the main error in the field of 
Negro work. We cannot cor- 
rect our weaknesses in this field 
if we do not establish clearly 
what the main problem is. I 
think our failure to do this has 
led to an incorrect placing of 
the question. Sure there.is a 
lag in the struggle for Negro 
rights. If there were not this 
lag there would be no problem. 

When the white workers in 
America fully understand their 
historic responsibility in the 
fight for or freedom, to- 
gether with the Negro: people 
they will settle the problem. 
However, the thing that is im- 
portant for us to see is whether 
the lag is increasing or is being 
overcome. And [ think that the 
latter is true. One of the most 


remarkable features in the pres- y 


ent day situation is the manner 
in which the labor movement 
has entered this struggle. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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on him in the last five years, 
does not see the extent of stul- 
tification and the present ex- 
treme reactiwa to it. It is my 
opinion that we cannot simply 
say that we will improve the 
situatior by a more balanced 
development of democratic cen- 
tralism with a greater emphasis 
on democracy. We must know 
what democratic centralism is 
—doés it apply to the American 
scene today? Just as we are 
examining the effect of a certain 
kind of application to the So- 
viet scene, it can’t be denied 
that one of the worst, if not the 
most important reason for the 
Soviet criticism taking the form 
that it did, was the wide awak- 


ening that the Central Com- 


mittee faced, when it examined 


the extreme sstultification and 


lack of enthusiastic support for 
the aims and objectives of the 
Soviet party for the building of 
Communism. 

MONOLITHIC UNITY? 

What has been the main ideo- 
logical weapon that has militated 
against the practice of democ- 
racy in our Party? Each 
“prosecutor’ at an éxpulsion 
knew full well that there were 
a series of standard charges that 
had to be put into each case in 
order to make it stick: anti- 


leadership, undisciplined, anti- 


working class, and for the poor 
soul who would dare to at- 
tempt to argue his or her case, 
the cardinal crime of breaking 
the unity of the Party and in 


reality wanting it to degenerate 


into a debating society. It is the 
concept -of monolithic unity 
which we must examine. 

In the name of monolithic 
unity we have learned to stand 
by. while important dissent was 
expunged from our ranks. Most 
members today understand and 
agree that Comrade Foster con- 
ducted himself adroitly in his 


opposition to Browder. But they 


would honestly like to see a 
situation in our Party in which 
important dissent could be ex- 


Entering Struggle 


A more important develop- 
ment was registered at the Tex- 
tile Workers Convention yes- 
terday where segregation in the 
South was decisively | rejected. 


In the period of “Operation 
Dixie” precisely the} opposite 


tack was taken by this union. 
I want to refer to an experience 
closer to home — in Local 6 


last week. Two members of 


Hotel (a Negro couple), had 
their home stoned. Within five 
to six hours after this the Busi- 
ness Agent and Staff were as- 
signed to the home, stood guard 
and white workers came—Wag- 
ners office intervened—organiza- 
tions gathered to take up de- 
fense of the family. Such a 
thing was unthinkable in the 
city two years ago or one year 
ago. 
Focusing attention on the 
weaknesses however can only 


have the effect of weakening 


the confidence ‘of progressives 


on what can really be done 
among the white people and 
if taken into the Negro move- 
ment can only have the effect 


pressed without our falling 
apart at the seams. Isn't it true 
that we borrowed literally from 
the CPSU on this question of 
monolithic unity? There will 
certainly be some who say that 
they believe in monolithic unity 
pen that there is no difference 
between that and the concept 
of majority rule. I note that 
Comrade Dennis eliminates any 
reference to monolithic unity 
and sees as the process of 
achieving unity and discipline, 
the establishment of the right to 
dissent from the majority, abid- 
ing by majority rule and warns 
against our turning into a de- 
bating society. 

I think we have to add to 
this, precisely because of stul- 
tification, precisely because we 


“don’t have a cadre which is 


trained in the most democratic 
methods, because scientific 
thinking and measurement: can 
only take place in an atmosphere 
in which ideas flow and reflect 
wide mass experience, we must 
stress the value and importance 
of dissent and difference. As 
long as we have a section organ- 
izer or a Club organizer, or any- 
one who, when unable to con- 
vince a member, a sympathizer 
of the correctness of a line, can 
take recourse to the need for 
monolithic unity, then you must 
run the risk that the Party’s ears 
are closed to the masses. As 
long as our Party committees 
consider it an important prin- 
ciple to submerge differences in 
unanimous reports so that 
neither the membership nor the 
masses can know what we are 
debating, then we must run the 
risk that the line of our Party is 
the property of the few, 

So long as we place major 
emphasis on the danger of our 
becoming a debating society and 
the danger of the influx of 
bourgeois ideas, then we ‘must 
run the risk that somewhere 
honest and correct opinion will 
be characterized as an effort to 


do that. 


of increasing suspicion and 
weakening the alliance that is 
essential to the further progress 
of the Negro people. To see the 
real state of affairs is to imbue 
the movement with the greatest 
confidence, and here I would 
just like to indicate something 
new developing. That is the 
entry of masses of Catholic peo- 
ple and their organizations into 
this struggle, which can in a 
state like New York have the 
most important consequences. 


What has been the problem? 
As it has been everywhere else, 
we had a Left-sectarian esti- 
mate of the organizations of the 
Negro people, of their leader- 
ship, and an indifference to the 
struggles thev have been de- 
veloping. While we were very 
often sitting around throwing 
spitballs at the Randolph, the 
Whites, Bunches, etc. they were 
leading real struggles and 
strengthening their leadership. 


Even as we began to change 
our estimates of the social demo- 
cratic forces in the labor move- 
ment in 753 and '54, even if 


For many years now we've 
cultivated a contempt for bour- 
geois democracy, unable to sep- 
arate those aspects of bourgois 
democracy which the people 
struggled for and won from the 

ractices of the bourgeoisie, the 
istortions and the effort to go 
back historically on it. We fail 
to consider that rules were very 
often advance for the labor and 
mass movement are rules which 
we somehow think do not ap- 
ly to us. We are supposed to 
e the possessors of a science 
which eliminates the need for 
trends in finding the path toward 
socialism. Yet life has shown 
that where you have a hard- 
fisted, iron-bound line, you can’t 
seriously have a market place 
of ideas. This under the theory 
and the fear that bourgeois 
ideas will infiltrate into our 
ranks. Aside from the dangers of 
classifying dissenting ideas pre- 
maturely and incorrectly as bour- 
eois ideas, we reflect a great 
ack of faith in-the masses both 
within and outside our Party to 
reject ideas that are harmful to 
labor, the Negro people and 
farmers. 

I want to cite as an illustra- 
tion a number of such ideas: 

1—The characterization of the 
slogan “Free by 63.” 

2—The struggle for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

3—Labor’s interest in Point 4 
of the foreign aid program. 

4—The legal struggle of the 
NAACP and allies on the school 
issue, 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL 
FORMS 
Lenin’s development of Party 


of new type and the rules of 


democratic centralism was based 
on conditions that applied in an 
estimate of a period of civil war 
and revolution. 

Let me restate. The rules of 
democratic centralism were de- 
veloped by Lenin in an era of 
wars and revolution, when the 
possibilities of peaceful transi- 
tion were not on the order of 


for Negro Rights 


only for tactical reasons (a full 
Saclecsbeeiiinen of many of these 
forces has yet to come), this 
was not true in our relations to 
the Negro leaders.. I remember 
being particularly struck by the 
way these forces were dealt 


with in the Bradley report, with 
the main fire directed at the in- 
tegrationists. 


LABOR MOVEMENT 


I want to spend a few mo- 
ments on some of our errors im 
the labor movement. Firstly, I 
would like to register my opin- 
ion on the CIO break, While 
I agree with the way Dennis 
put the question, I do feel it 
would have been possible for 
us to remain within given a 
realistic policy of concession and 
struggle. The fact is that the 
Left was able to remain alive 
in other unions. 

It should be noted that while 
the report correctly places the 
overstating of the fascist dan- 
ger, as one of our major errors 
the break with many forces in 
te labor movement came from 
an opposite reason. 


Democratic Centralism Apply to U.S. Today? 


the day. The rules had then 
war-military character. The 
Russian pa had created and 
perfected the means of strug- 
gle against an autocracy and 
were demanding Bread, Land 
and Peace. They not only had 
no long experience in bourgeois 
democracy but were advancing 
the one democratic feature they 
wanted — the end of the auto- 
cracy and the control of their 
destiny. In such a situation mo- 
nolithic unity was vital. How- 
ever, even there it was de- 
pendent on the overwhelming 
voluntary support of the Rus- 
sian people. Lenin never forgot 
that. On the American scene 
monolithic unity which I con- 
tend is far different from ma- 
jority rule is alien. The people 
first are testing many, many 
ideas and are not buying a single 
line. They are even suspicious - 
of ultimate or “ulterior” objec- 
tives. Those who have had con- 
tact with us are also repelled 
by our imability to stand dissent 
and differences. As soon as dif- 


ference arises we get panicky 


and must expunge it. 
Democratic centralism on the 
American scene must be based 
on the type of politica! organ- 
ization we will be. The “party 
of the new type,” in my opinion, 
will not be suited to the Amer- 
ican scene. We will have to 


* provide guarantees for democ- 


racy which can compete with 
any organization in America. 
We will be impelled to estab- 


~ jish rules which will protect dis- 


sent and prevent by design sim- 
plified expulsion methods. We 
need not delude ourselves about 
the degree of unity in our Party 
today. We must adjust to the 
idea that a minority, not under- 
standing or agreeing with a line, 
may very well choose not to ap- 
ly it too well. By proving in 
ife and struggle that a line or 
a leadership is largely correct, 
then we will win voluntary 
unity and the fullest acceptance 
of the rule of the. majority. 


I know that in some cases our 
differences arose over the esti- 
mate of the general situation. 
These forces were making the 
point that reaction was gather- 
ing strength and that we would 
have to follow a policy of re- 
treat and maneuver. I am not 
now concerned with the merits 
of the argument although his- 
tory has proved them right, but 
about why none of the views of 
these people’ who were quite 
capable leaders were treated 
with the respect they deserved. 
It was not just that we were 
fighting right opportunism in 
this period, but I believe the 
question has deeper and longer 
roots in our movement. 

We have viewed trade union | 
leaders in our Party as right op- 
portunists for a long time, and 
even when many of these forces 
could be brought into leader- 
ship, it was never as first class 
leaders, but always as. people 
who were tacked on to the 
main leadership. . 

This attitude flows from a 
general approach to trade union 
(Continued on Page 14) 


The Need for a New and Broader Party of Socialism 


(Continued from Page 9) 
to live more comfortably and 
with less pressure and heat, it 
does not mean that our party 
will necessarliy be in a position 
to open avenues to mass growth 
and recruiting and to becoming 
a political force again. 
* 


THE FACT is that the great 
majority of American workers 
regard our party as an organi- 
zation controlled from abroad 
whose program it is to foist some. 
kind of dictatorship on our coun- 
try and which is interésted in 


—-* 


civil liberties only to be free 
to agitate for a government that 
would end civil liberties. 

That not a single pronunica- 
mento from the Soviet Union did 
not find its immediate echo here 
helped not a whit to destroy 
this gross delusion. These are 
liabilities which would be enor- 
mously difficult to overcome, 
Marx said that an idea “be- 
comes a force when It Give the 
masses. This also works in re- 


a ges a A ARNT 9 Be ae ot 
have been through a, lot 
past ten years. We have 


. 


in ' 


made a lot of mistakes, and we 
have done a lot of good things 


too. It would be a serious mis- ; 


take to underestimate the sav- 
agery of the, McCarthyite at- 
tacks against us, and the objec- 
tive situation created by a bour- 
geosie hell bent for war. 

The purpose here is not to 
discuss whether we might have 
not been a great deal better off 
ig I and politically 
t had we not made some 
of the major mistakes in esti- 
mating the war _ fascist, dapgers 
which we did, 


The point is: we are where 
we are, and it's time for a long 
hard look at where we are 
headed. 

PERSPECTIVE NEEDED 

I believe that the exercise of 
energy and intiative on our part 
toward the formation of a new 
broader left political party, even 
if not immediately successful, will 
open the door to a greater work- 
ing unity of the left, and will 
create the basis for the develop- 
ment of such.a party,in the near 
future, 


As we have learned, we do 
not necessarily have all the cor- 
rect answers and a monopoly 
of ideas on how to fight for a 
better America. There are tens 
and hundreds of thousands of 
others who are also looking for 
and finding answers. Is it not 

ssible that with patience, some 

umility and a lot of effort, the 
best of all these can be drawn 
together into an effective politi- 
oa rty prepared to carry the 
working class and. socialist .ban- 
ner forward in an effective mass, 
way? 
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Summer Meals 


By JO LYNNE 
(Federated Press) 

WITH soaring temperatures 
- and children out of school for 
the summer, busy homemakers 
are facing the annual problem 
of quick, attractive, nutritious 
meals. A few tips are welcome 
now. 

First of all, try to do as much 
ahead of time, preferably in the 
morning when it isthe coolest. 
Some mothers plan meals and do 
some cooking late in the evening 
when it cools off a little and 
children are settled in bed. 

Most dseserts may be made in 
advance, such as gelatins and the 
milk and egg combinations that 
are so good for children and 
adults as well. Potato salad, devil- 
ed eggs, meats that can be served 
in cold slices, molded salads and 
cold soups—these may all be pre- 

pared in advance. 

Here is a new recipe for hot 
or cold potato salad, using a de- 
licious, tangy dressing, as well as 
two regular hot and cold potato 
salads. All of them use hot po- 
tatoésjas the dressing will pene- 
trate the potatoes and enhance 
the flavor. This is the ideal way 
to make potato salad. It is per- 
fectly safe if refrigerated at once 
and may even be made the day 
before. 
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party dress for your pretty miss 
of six to fourteen. Pattern No. 
8225 comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 years. Send 35 cents in coins, 
your namefi address, pattern No. 
and size, to Federated Press, 
1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

The latest issue of our pattern 
magazine contains dozens more 
smart, easy-to-sew styles for all 
ages. Send 45 cents for your 
copy of the spring-summer 1956 


DESPITE MEDICAL ADVANCES 
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HOT OR COLD 
POTATO SALAD 


- J]-3 cup sugar 


1 tsp dry mustard 

1-3 cup vinegar 

1 tsp butter j 

6 cups hot cooked cubed po- 
tatoes 

2 tsp salt 

1-8 tsp celery seed 

1 well beaten egg 

2 green onions, with tops - 

Mix vinegar and seasoning 
well and stir in butter and egg. 
Bring to boil, stirring constant- 
ly. Pour over hot potatoes and 
well. chopped onions and _ stir 
carefully so potatoes are evenly 
coated. 

If salad is to be served ‘hot, 
fry three strips of bacon, ¢ut in- 
to small pieces and add with 
dressing and serve at once. Chill 
salad thoroughly if serving cold 
and garnish with crisp greens, 
cucumber or tomato slices, or 
hard-cooked eggs. 
POTATO SALAD 

3 lbs potatoes 

4 hard-cooked eggs 

1 ths vinegar 

Green pepper rings 

3 green onions with tops 

1 tsp salt 

] cup mayonnaise 

Paprika 

Cook potatoes, drain and cube 
while hot. Chop green onions and 
quarter eggs. Mix vinegar, may- 
onnaise and salt and combine 
thoroughly with potatoes and 
onion. Do not pack salad down in 
bowl but mix it lightly, Chill 
thoroughly before serving on 
crisp greens. Garnish with pep- 
per rings and hard cooked eggs 
or mix eggs in salad if preferred. 


HOT POTATO SALAD 


3'2 cups diced cooked potatoes 
1 medium onion, chopped 
4 tsp «sugar 

1-4 cup vinegar 

1% Ib bacon, diced 

3-4 tsp salt 

1-4 tsp pepper 

1-4 cup water 

Fry bacon until crisp, add 


| onion and cook until yellow. Add | 
remaining ingredients and cook 


over low heat until thoroughly 
heated and liquid is absorbed. 
Serve at once. 
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By FEDERATED PRESS 

TUBERCULOSIS is no long- 
er the dreaded “white plague’ 
that it once was but it remains 
one of the deadliest diseases 
afflicting mankind. This” is the 
sum and substance of the re- 
ports issued by medical author- 
ties at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Natl Tuberculosis 
Assn. in New York. 


There is a tendency among 
some to regard TB as a disease 
belonging to the past. Unfortu- 
nately this is not so. Actually 
tuberculosis today still ranks 
among the nation’s top causes of 
death, accounting for about 
20,000 fatalities a year. It leads 


other infectious diseases as a 


killer. 

Another measure of the con- 
tinuing seriousness of the TB 
problem was the incidence fig- 
ures given at the NTA meeting. 
It was estimated that about 
400,000 Americans have active 
TB, including 150,000 whose 
cases haven't been reported to 
medical authorities. About 
100,000 néw cases of tuberculo- 
sis come to the attention _of ' 


we HOW FARE THE CZECH HOUSEWIFE? 


Housework Still the Woman's 


By GEORGE LOHR 


Load in Socialist Country 


BRNO, Czechoslovakia, 


HOW FARE Czechosolakia housewives? This attempt to give some on-the-spot 
impressions is prompted largely by the recent Worker series of stimulating articles writ- 


ten by Elizabeth Lawson. I feel a spec 


a recent article of mine, dealing 
with an apartment hotel for best 
workers, led to a generalization 
of a way of living that so far is 
possible only to a fraction of 
one percent of Czechoslovak 
workers. _ | 

Of course, I agree with her 
that the right to work for wom- 
en, which is inherent in social- 
ism, must have as a logical se- 
quence the substitution of 
individual housework drudgery 
by mechanized services, based 
on a division of labor. But she 
generalizes what are as yet only 
beginnings in the People’s 
Democracies to tackle this prob- 
lem, and this doesn't help our 
readers to grasp the complexities 
of obstacles, economically and 
especially ideologically, that so- 
cialism in construction has to 
face and overcome. 

* 

THERE ARE ALREADY tre- 
mendous achievements. A lot of 
women are working and the 
number is rising. A wide net- 
work of child-care centers and 
kindergartens — though by no 
means yet large enough—takes 
care of the. kids of working 
mothers, and in those best man- 
aged they are treated like the 
small fry of royalty. 

Community services like ]aun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments which in the past, because 
of low incomes, were almost 
never used by workers, are be- 
ing expanded, and already a 
large number of housewives can 
afford to send out at least the 
heavy laundry for rough-finish. 

Repair centers where you can 
get clothes turned, repaired and 
re-made also exist to quite an 
extent and, something our stock- 
ing manufacturers would fight 
tooth and nail, there are many 
many places where you can get 
runs in your nylons fixed. 

‘ But possibly most important, 
in easing housework, are the 
work's canteens where, accord- 
ing to latest trade union figures: 
more than 1,200,000 workers eat 
a daily meal. This is ten percent 
of the total popuiation and if you 
add to that the children and stu- 
dents who get lunch in their in- 
stitutions the number who eat 


ee 
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health officials every year. 

Yet despite these still grim 
figures, the TB picture is one of 
tremendous ‘medical, surgical 
and social advances toward the 
conquest of the disease. The 
death rate from tuberculosis 
has. been cut by about 95 per- 
cent since 1900 when it ranked 
as the leading cause of death 
in the United States with rate 
of nearly 200 per 100,000 popu- 
lation annually. In the last 10 
years alone, the TB death rate 
has been cut by 75 percent 
thanks to new drugs and _ sur- 
gical techniques. 

* 

THE GREATEST part of the 
cut in the TB death rate is at- 
tributable to improved social 
conditions. There is no disease 
which is so much at home in 
slums and ghettos. Overcrowd- 
ing, poor housing, lack of ace- 
quate medical care—these are 
the factors which enable TB 
to continue as a major killer. 

An idea of the relationship 
between deaths from tuberculo- 
sis and poor living conditions 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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ial responsibility in this regard since I notice that 


Cooperative shop in Czechoslovakia where nylon hose and 


men's socks are repaired. 


one meal regularly away from 
home is around two million. 
* 

AS TO SHOPPING, the trend 
is now toward American-style 
self-service. Right where we live, 
in a new housing development, 
modern stores are part of the set- 
up and our neighbors, used to 


fashioned shops left over from 
the old era, inevitable ters 
queue and all, are very pleased. 

But for the average housewile 
shopping is still a much-time 
consuming ordeal and the “or- 
dering system” in factories that 
Lawson speaks of is only a very 
partial solution—for one because 
it’s still rare and for another be- 
cause it’s rough, lugging home 
heavy packages on packed street 
cars. 

But here you have a govern- 
ment and-a Communist Party 
that is aware of the shortcomings 
and tries to do’ something to 
alleviate them. Only last week, 
when the Communist Party held 
a national conference, Antonin 
Novotny, the first secretary, di- 
rected attention to the general 
low level of technical training 
for women and the lack of at- 
tention to this problem by the 
trade unions. He also took note 
of the “severe complaints” re- 
garding child-care centers, com- 
munity services and other such 
questions and demanded that the 
party organizations work to 
bring about improvements. 

* 


THIS BRINGS me to the 
home gadget. Here the electric 
mixer, the ‘pressure cooker and 
the electric washing machine 
are high on the list of things 
that every housewife wants, and 
that an increasing number now 
can afford. Higher living stand- 
ards mean also gadgets for the 
home. 

If it’s a new flat—and I found 
out that most of our neighbors 
came from dwellings where 
there was no bathroom and no 
modern kitchen—it understand- 
ably gets the dollhouse treat- 
ment. If it’s an old flat, the elec- 
tric gadgets help even more to 
make easier the housework 
which, given the present circum- 
stances, is still the woman's load. 

Some of these circumstances 
are objective, such as the fact 
that socialism in construction at 
this stage cannot yet provide 
restaurants with priees low 
enough so that the average fami- 
ly could eat there as a regular 
occurrence. 


THE OTHER circumstance is 
in the head. Most men still want 
their wives to prepare the grub, 
and not out of cans either. Sweet 
buns in all varieties grace the 
Czech: table, but the “store 


boughten’” ones are not in favor 


the still prevalent inefficient olJ# 


with most husbands. 

In fact, many of them let their 
wives work because they like the 
extra money, not because they 
recognize it as part of womans 
emancipation, and they don't 
consider sharing the housework 
as their responsibility. It's the 
old male supremacy, individual 
selfishness and prejudice. still 
interfering with the progress of 
women in particular—and_ the 
whole collective in general. 

Of course, there is a gradual 
change for the better, but it’s 
still overwhelmingly the women 
who stand in the’ shoppin 
queues, who cook and wash, an 
as I look across the courtyard 
this Jovely Sunday afternoon into 
the open kitchen windows, it’s 
the neighbor women, most of 
whom hold down a job, who are 
bent over the‘ sink. “The force 
of habit of millions and tens of 
millions,” said Lenin, “is a most 
terrible force.” 

It’s the men, with few execp- 
tions, who run the unions, the 
factories and ministries and they 
are going‘to need a Jot of needl- 
ing yet to change old habits, 
as far as their attitude towards 
women {fs concerned. There is 
going to be a national womens 
conference within a few days 
and it is expected that many new 
and concrete proposals will 
come out of that. 

* 


THE FORCE. of old habits 
will yield to the forward sweep 
of socialism, no doubt about 
that, and eventually the domestic 
sweatshop is going to disappear 
completely. But in order to 
speed up the day, men and 
women have to push together 
and this means using the 
ideological vacuum sweeper to 
clean away male supremacy. 

This is so even in Socialist 
Czechoslovakia where the eco- 
nomic base for woman's special 
exploitation has gone into the 
garbage can, along with capital- 
ism as a whole. Men doing the 
dish washing is not the final 
solution, but a lot of Czech 
women workers would cheer 
right now if the husbands would 
lend a hand. 

As for our country with its 
tremendous riches, the achieve- 
ment of a high level of mechan- 
ized social services will un- 
doubtedly be much easier, once 
the people decide on socialism. 
In the meanwhile, the program of 
economic demands to cut the 
burden of housework, put for- 
ward by Miss Lawson, leoks 
ood. But I suggest that if the 
ght for these demands is to be 
even partially successful, it has 
to be seasoned with a heavy 
dose of ideological pepper—anti- 
male supremacist pepper. 
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The Player and the League President 


IN THE DODGER DUGOUT, Jackie Robinson 
snorted mildly at the question “Have you heard from 
(National League president) Giles yet on your complaint 
about that $50 fine?” “No,” said the candid 37 year old 
Dodger star, a man who knows how to speak up and to 


fizht for what he thinks right, 
“And I guess I don't expect to. 
Actually E wrote a letter to 
Commissioner Ford Frick tell- 
ing him how I felt about the un- 
fairness of the fine and what I 
think of Giles.” 

Nor does Jackie expect Frick 
to do anything about it but he 
wants to get his sentiments in 
print. He feels it is important 
not only for himself but for all 
pevere to fight arbitrary fining 
yy an official accountable to no- 
body at all, 


What happened was this: In a 
game with Cincinnati, Robinson 
apparently grounded out, told 
Umpire Augie Donatelli the ball 
actually hit his gas rs 
toe in foul 
ground before 
rolling out in- 
to the infield, 
which would 
make it just a 
foul ball. Don- 
atelli wouldn't 
change his de- 
cision. and 
— tossed 
iis batting hel- 
me , toward 
the dugout in et 
disgust. The Giles 
ump told him he had to eject 
him out because the rules say 
so on throwing equipment and 
Jackie answered “I don't give a 
damn” before retiring. 

Next thing he knew he was 
fined $50 for “remarks.” Jackie 
wanted to know what, since 
“damn” is hardly a heinous curse 
word on the ball field and every- 
body knows that. Jackie said if 
Donatelli said he swore the um 
was lying, but he didn’t thin 
Donatelli reported falsely and he 
was going to try to find out from 
Giles why he was fined $50. 

He had a sizzling interview 
with Milton Gross sports col- 
umnist of the Post, about it, in 
which he did some plain speak- 
ing about the fine and about 
Giles. I asked him this night if 
he thought Giles had read that 
column. 

“I'm sure he's seen it,” Jack- 
fe said, “It stands to reason. Now 
why doesn't he answer the ac- 
cuSations I make, unless he is in 
the wrong and knows it?” 


* 


IN THE POST interview of 
June 28th, Jackie said he want- 
ed to hear from Giles “why I 
always get slapped down for a 
minor incident while others get 
away with a lot more and no 
punishment whatsoever? What 
is this game coming to if a man 
hasn't a right to protest a deci- 
sion in an important game and 
hasn't the right to ask why he is 
being fined?” 

He cited to the Post writer 
hearing Del Crandall of Milwau- 
kee giving ump Frank Dascoli 
“hell” and getting away with it, 


and mentioned a fist fight be- 


tween two players in which the- 


principals were fined $50. “ Iget 
the same because I tell an um- 
po a ball was faul because it 
1it me on the foot,, What kind 
of justice ig that ?” 


In thi Post eohumn, ‘which-as 


~and 


you might imagine stirred some 
excitement among players, Ja¢k- 
ie also explained “I. know I'm 
not going to get any protection 
from Giles, but this is important 


to more than myself. It’s impor- . 


tant for every player. A league 
president should be fair and if 
Giles is fair therr I’m an aviator 
and I dont know one wing from 
another. I'm just hoping | can 
get face to face with Giles and 
tell him what I think of some- 
thing like this.” When the Post 
columnist said he was going to 
print the conversation, Robin- 
son said “Good, and make it 
strong. 
° 0 & 

THIS IS plain speaking. It 
restores healthy American bal- 
ance to a situation where mature 
men working for a_ living) in 
baseball can be treated as Tittle 
childre , to be punished by some 
father-who-can-do-no-wrong and 
cant talk back or ask why. 

Thinking back, I mentioned 
to Robinson, this is not the first 
time Giles fined you in a dubi- 
ous situation, And Jackie agreed 
grimly, The average fan, i ob- 
served, might draw the conclu- 
sion that the prexy was especial- 
ly “firm” in anything involving 
Jackie Robinson, 

“Thats sure the way it looks, 
isn't it?”, asked the first Negro 
player in the game’s history and 
a man widely considered a can- 
didate-to-be for the Hall of 


Fame. 


The previous incident several 
years ago involved some alleged 
name calling from the Dodger 
dugout at ump Dascoli. Giles de- 
cided it must have been Robin- 
son and hung the fine on’ Jackie. 
It 4 ype it wasn't Robinson, 
and he angrily said so, adding 
that he, as a Negro who fought 
discrimination, would never use 
the racist word allegedly heard 
shouted at Dascoli, You would 
think this denial . would’ be 
enough, since there was no evi- 
dence to start with that it was 
Jackie, just a guess. But no. 

Robinson demanded a hearing 
and said he would take a sus- 
pension rather than pay the un- 
just fine if he didn’t get the hear- 
ing. However, because the 
Dodgers were in a pennant race 
a suspension would have 
hurt the team, he could do noth- 
ing but pay the fine. 


* 


BUT GILES had clearly gone 
too far. And sometime later 
when he had an official function 
as league prexy to perform at 
Ebbets Field, he solldealy went 
out of his way to pay Robinson 
a flowery tribute as a credit to 
baseball, 


Thinking about that now, | 
observed to Robinson, it would 
seem to indicate very strongly- 
what Giles knew had been in the 
wrong on the first fine, and was 
in an untenable position against 
fan opinion. 


“Of course he knew he was 
wrong, Jackie said, “He was 
there for. something else and 


there Whs no point in making 


"I think of him,” 
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ABOVE, Dave Philley and 
Sherm Lollar of the pennant 
contending Chicago White Sox 
run together and muff a popup. 
Right, in the annual “game” at 
Washington between the Repub- 
licans and Democratic Congress- 
men, Rep. Eugene «McCarthy 
(D-Minn) charges into GOP 
catcher Rep. Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri trying to score, Curtis 
was taken to the hospital with 
a strained shoulder but was 
released, 


{s 


Casey Thinks Chisox Made THE Deal 
When They Got Pitcher Jim Wilson 


No less. an» authority than 
Casey Stengel believes that the 
Chicago White Sox may have 
made the key deal of the American 
League pennant race when they 
acquired 34-year old right-hander 
Jim Wilson the Baltimore 
Orioles. 

“They always said~ that Frank 
Lane could make great deals and 
[ Zuess he could,” the Yankees’ 65-| 


year old manager said. “But that! 
Comiskey made a pretty good one! 


when he got Wilson.” 
Stengel considers the deal so 


important that he’s changed his 
mind about the Yank chief | 
rival in the pennant race, Stengel 
rated the Cleveland Indians’ hi 
most dangerous opponent during 
spring training but now he con- 
siders the White Sox’ threat more 
alarming. 

“Getting Wilson fixed the White 
Sox up just right,” Stengel said. 
“He's rounded out their pitching 
staff for the first time in years. It’s 
no coincidence that they've won 25 
of 36 games they've played since 
they got him.” 

The White Sox had only a 14-18 
season's record when ‘Comiskey 
swung the deal for Wilson but 
they're breathing down the Yank- 
ees necks now and may just have 
enough to give Chicago its first 
American League pennant since) 
1919. 

Jim had a 4-2 record with the 
Orioles when the Sox obtained him 
and has compiled a 6-2 mark with 
Chicago. Stengel demonstrated 
Monday his respect for Wilson 


from 
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special mention of me.” 
However, the Dodger star was 
willing to let it go at that with 
Giles and play ball, But now it 
has happened again. A hair trig- 
er fine over a routine beef, a 
fine slapped on him by” the 
league office and no chance to 
ye his side of the story or even 
ear why he was being fined. 
There was nothing for Jack- 
ie to do but again pay the fine. 
But he doesn’t like it and doegn’t 
mind saying so. “That's why I 
wrote those letters,” he said, 
“At least the man knows ‘what | 


~~ 


when he named him to the Amer- 
ican League All-Star squad—the 
first time in a career dating back 
to 1945 that Jim has been honored. 

A six-foot, 195-pounder from 


San Diego, Calif., Wilson insists. 


most of the credit for his brilliant 
showing with the White Sox 
“should go to our double play com- 


bination of Luis Aparicio and) 
Nelson Fox.” | 

“Aparicio and Fox are by far) 
the best combination in our 
league and I guess the best in 
baseball,” he explained. “That 
Aparicio can make any play in the 
book and looks like hes going to 
be one of the greatest shortstops| 
of all time. Fox, of course, is the 
most solid defensive second-base-| 
man in the league.” 

Wilson pitched a no-hitter and| 
compiled an 8-2 record for the, 
Braves in 1954 but was sold the 
next season to the Orioles in a deal 
he admits “I'll never fathom.” He 
had a 12-18 mark for the seventh- 


| 


place Orioles last season and 
points out: “wouldn't you think 
that proved the Braves made a mis- 
take when they let me go? I sure 
could have helped when Gene 
Conley came down with that sore 
arm last year.” 

There were frequent reports 
that Jim would be traded to the 
Yankees during the winter and he 
disclosed that he finally went to 
Manager Paul Richards of the 
Orioles and asked him about the 
rumors. 

“He told me to forget about 
them,” Wilson recalled with a grin. 
“A A few weeks later, I'm traded 
to the White Sox. 

“Of course, I was hoping to go 
to the Yankees because they always 
have a chance to win the pennant,” 
he went on, “But I couldn't be 
happier than I am now because 
don’t let anybody kid you—this 
little team of White Sox has one 
helluva’ chance to beat those 
Yankees!” 


How About Dual 


OCEANSIDE, Calif. 

—The Oceanside Blade-Tribune 
suggested editorially today that 
the U. S. Olympic Committee 
invite the Soviet Olympic Team 
to compete agamst the U. S. 
Olympic team in a dual meet 
in Los Angeles Memorial Coli- 
seum some time between Oct. 
15 and Nov. 5. 


The Blade-Tribune suggested 
the receipts from the meet go 
into the Olympic Fund and be 
used to pay the extra Russian 
expenses for the additional 6,- 
000 miles they would have to 
fly to stop over at Los Angeles 
enroute from Moscow to Mel- 
bourne. 

“It’s the Russians that the U.S. 
will have to beat in the 1956 
games in Melbourne. And the 
Russian athletes know that the 
team they'll have te beat in 
order to top the games will be 
the team, from .. the. United 
States,” the ei said. 


Meet with USSR 


Olympic Team in LA?--Cal. Paper 


“As for foreign policy, we 
think such an invitation would 
mean far more to the average 
man in this world than the Rus- 
sians’ recent invitation to Gen. 
Twining. _ 

“The world liked our invita- 
tion to Russian farmers. 
would pay even more attention 
to a bid to Russian athletes. 

“A friendly competition be- 
tween Russia and the United 
States on the athletic field is 
the kind of contest between the 
two nations the whole world 
would enjoy. 

“The loser would have the 
consolation of knowing that he’d 
have another chance in Australia. 
Meantime the whole world’s in- 
terest in the Olympics would be 
whetted.” 

The editorial speculated that 
“there wouldn't be _ standing 
room for a gnat that day” in 
Memorial Coliseum, which has 

- 103,000-person seating capa- 
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NAACP Resolution Rejects ‘Moderation’ on Givil Rights 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— The Republicans and 
Democrats. will have to meet the “civil rights crisis” 
developed since 1952 with platforms better than those 
adopted four years ago, Roy Wilkins told the closing 
9 meeting of the 47th annual NAACP convention 

ere. | 
Wilkins’ prepared speech, as did the ‘convention 
resolutions, rejected all stand-patism and counsels of 
“moderation,” chided the two old. parties for “scratch- 
ing each other’s back” on civi rights issues, and added: 

“No party platform that pretends that 1956 is the 
same as 1952 can command the allegiance of Negro 
voters and of other Americans who love their mig 

Detailing many new factors in the civil rights fight, 
Wilkins pointed out: 

“We now hive the Supreme Court decision on the 
school cases, and the rulings on public recreation and 
travel discrimination. We have had Montgomery, Alla., 
with all of its implications. We have had open defiance 
of the Supreme: Court and the. Constituiton. We have 
had nullification resolutions: and a (Dixiecrat) Con- 


ers, Wilkins said, cannot escape responsibility by de- 
claring that “the Supreme Court has spoken. There 
muse be a declaration pledging affirmative action to 
see that the court's decision is made effective, that 
prompt beginnings in’ good faith are made toward 
school .desegregation.” 

Contrasting the vigorous civil rights stand of for- 
mer) President Truman with the “neutral” position of 
the present occupant of the White House, Wilkins said: 

“The White House cannot be neutral when our 
Supreme Court is under attack. It cannot be rfeutral 
when the very foundation principles of our democratic 
government are being challenged in a crude and ar- 
rogant fashion, It (the White House) must lead the 
way toward law and order.” 

This year, Wilkins said, political parties, if they 


are to attract Negro voters, must have planks pledging: 


FEPC laws and revision of Congressional rules to de- 
feat! filibuster and end the “dictatorial power of the 
Howe Rules Committee,” 

In addition, Wilkins said, political platforms would 
have to pledge to work to revise the method, of select- 
ing committee chairman, in order to bar a future James 
QO, Lastland from becoming the head of an important 


Wilkins also called for a plank: pledging entforce- 
ment of the section of the 14th Amendment “which 
provides for reducing the representation in Congress 
of those states which arbitrarily bar Negroes from the 
ballot box.” : 

Wilkins recalléd that it was political action by Ne- 
gro voters and. the NAACP which defeated the nomi- 
nation of an anti-Negro Federal judge in 1930. At 
that time, hé said, most Negroes were Republicans. 
Criticism of Republicans at that time, he recalled, was 
considered “heresey.” Now, he said, some Democratic — 
members of the NAACP had been wrathful “because 
we have voiced criticism of their party on certain issues.” 


Wilkins urged the 1,000 delegates, representing 
38 states and Alaska, to begin asking their local party 
leaders what they intend to do about the present civil 
rights crisis, © 

“Negro voters have a right to know whether the 
Republican and Democratic parties are for equality 
unde: the law,” Wilkins declared, “They have a right 
to ask the candidates for high office whether they will 
act to enforce the law or whether they will drift with 
the “go slow” philosophy, which has come to mean 


—— manifesto are the highest cburt in the 
rebellion, 
The Eisenhower Administration and political Jead- 


and and advocating virtua 


om ee ee 


(Continued from Page }) 
increase which totals, $17,500,- 
000 for New York State alone. 
And thanking the Deity for lit- 
tle favors, | am happy that the 
pay telephones, at least, wi 
not go to 11, 12, or 15 cents 
for the ordinary dime call, I 
reflect nostalgically on the day 
when all you needed was a 
nickel, which seems as remote 
as the day of the paddle-wheeler 
on the Hudson, the high-wheeled 
velocipede and  mutton-chop 
whiskers, 

¥ 

WHEN the Public Service 
Commission announced its deci- 
sion that the New York Tele- 
phone Company had “reason- 
ably proved its need for a rate 
increase,’ I wondered why it 
had not polled me, I could have 
crete proved that I am in 
no position to meet that in- 
crease. I know I am in a poorer 
position to meet ft than the 
telephone company is to get it, 

1 am further impressed by 
the fact that the increase grant- 
ed today was the third the com- 
pany solicited in the last three 
years. Persistence pays — Last 
year while the matter was pend- 
ing in the courts the company 
was granted a “stop gap” rate 
increase of $8,000,000, IT aim 
resentiul of the fact that the 
PSC did not hear me on my 
need for a “stop gap” hicrease 
in income, but I suppose | am 
less persistent than the monopo- 
lies 

In fact, if vou ask me, I 
suspect that the sensibilities of 
the PSC are more in tune with 
the telephone company than it 
ig with me and the rest of the 
4,500,000  subseribers, all of 
whom Jave a problem, A can- 
did government commission set 
up to ascertain the facts of our 
lives should find “support for 

| 


ee + 


My War on Telephone Rates 


the reasonable proposal” that 
we need a decrease in our phone 


bill, 
- 


IN FACT, if the telephone 
company would rend the air 
with its: demurrer, and I have 
no doubt that it would, I would 
like to} submit another pro- 
posal. It would seem to) me 
that this publie utility, a neces- 
sity in today’s life, should right- 
fully bélong, lock, stock and 
mouthpiece, to the public. | 
believe that it, like a number of 
other necessities, should) no 
longer be in the hands of) pri- 
vate individuals, 

By the accident of history, 
one form of man’s communica- 
tion—the putting of words to 
paper abd sending it in an en- 
velope to the recipient = has 
worked ‘fairly well, I can) still 
get off a message to the folks 
or to my friends for the price 
of a three-cent stamp, The post- 
office is a fairly comprehensive 
organization, works reasonably 
well-in fact, better, and) cer- 
tainly ¢heaper for the. service 
rendered ml virtually | any 
of the public utilities, Its head 
even enjovs cabinet rank, 

¥ 


I WOULD like to see the 
telephone service worked along 
the sume lines and | believe 
that all of us would benefit, 
And while [ am dreaming | do 
not see why transportation+rail, 
subway, air — cannot likewise 
serve the people under public 
ownership, 

I believe that is the way of 
fle future as it heads inevitably 
toward the day when the pub- 
tic will own the goods it creates, 
it would not surprise me if 
every concession the PSC mukes 
io the big corporation is a tele- 
Hhone call to socialism. 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


@ ACW Sets July 17 Deadline 
@ Mine Mill Signs New Pacts 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has given cot- 
ton garment manufacturers em- 
ploying 100,000 ACW members 
until July 17 to meet the pattern 
already set in the clothing set- 
tlement, or arbitration will be 
invoked. The action is taken un- 
der a wage reopener of a con- 
tract that still has a year to run 
and bar strikes. 


The manufacturers have so > 


far offered only a nickel raise, 
whereas the clothing pact gave 
the workers a boost of 12.5 
cents an hour plus a one percent 
pension and welfare increase. 


* 


THE MINE, MILL and 
Smelter Workers have signed 
new three year contracts with 
all the big companies except 
Kenneeott, which is expected to 
fall in line at _ time, The 
workers gained a 24 cent pack- 


age the first year and seven 
cents in the two following years. 


* 

THOUSANDS of textile 
plants are shut down new, tak- 
ing in the bulk of the industry, 
for one week's vacation, But, 
most of the plants are expected 
to stay shut for a longer period 
because of lack of work. Japa- 
nese competition is claimed to 
be one cause of the textile slump 


Senate committee, 


la tl A SS hee oe i ea 


in this country. 
* 


LOUISIANA became the first 
Southern state to wipe out its 
“right-to-work” law when Gov, 
Long, keeping a promise made 
to labor in the Jast election, sign- 
ed a repeal bill previously ap- 
sont vy both ees of the 
egislature, An intensive politi- 
cal campaign by the unions last 
year removed from. office 58 
representatives and 14 senators 
who had voted for this measure 
two years ago, 


THE AFL-CIO has urged on 
the Senate Labor Committee 
that the GI housing law be ex- 
tended another year, It is now 
due to expire July 25, 1957, 

* 

THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has signed a 
contract with J, Schoeneman, 
Inc., of. Baltimore, covering 
2,000 workers. This company 
has been the largest wnorganized 
mens colthing firm for the last 
forty years. The workers gained 
a pay boost, and a health, wel- 
lure and retirement plan. 

* 
“HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Employes Local 255 has signed 
a contract with a tenth Miami 
Beach hotel, the Sea Gull, There 


,are some 130 emploves here, 
. 


THE AFL and CIO Women’s | 


Auxiliaries are meeting joint 
to plan merger of the two organ: 
izations, Unity committees are 
currently drafting a proposed 
agreement and by-laws for the 


new body, 
* 


GEORGE MEANY Jias asked 
the House and Senate Labor 
Committees to arrange hearings 
on pending safety legislation in 
Congress. 4 his letter, the AFL- 
CIO president took an “extreme: 
ly critical” view of the failure of 
the federal government to take 


action on this issue, 
* 


THE IOWA AFL and CIO 


have merged, bringing together | 


100,000 unionists in the state, 
The new group will be known as 
the lowa Federation of Labor. 
The Teamsters delegation tried 


to get the AFL convention to | 


tuble the merger but failed. 
President of the Federation js 
Ray Mills, head of the for, \ 
AFL in the state and now May- 


or of Des Moines. 
* 


THE MICHIGAN Federation 
of Labor took a step to merger 
with the State CIO Council at 
the AFL convention in Detroit. 
A committee, headed by a Fed- 
eration leader who is apparently 
opposed to a speedy merger, was 
set up and talks with CIO were 
due to start. 2 

* 

THE AFL-CIO published fig- 
ures revealing that more than 
80 percent of contracts have un- 
ion shop agreements of one kind 
or another, 

* 

MEMBERS of 29 state legis- 
latures now receive the AFL- 
CIO News each week in the 
mail, 


1 West Pennsylvania 


the “stand still” philosophy, 


sd WE WILL TAME CARE 
2 OF WOUR INTERESTS 


“As the Elections Get Hotter . . 


(Continued from Page 1) the steel strike affect 


ment when the election campaign | Paign? These are but a 
is uppermost in the minds of Amer-! the questions the country is talking 
ica—our readers, their shopmates, about today, 
their neighbors. Will it be Eisen: | Regardless of your political oute 
hower and Nixon? What factor| Av tee ap : 
in the election will Ike's health | look, the point of view this paper 
ber In Stevenson to be the banner holds on these matters, is of Vital 
bearer for the Democratic party? | interest. In a nation where more 
Can Harriman, Kefauver, Syming:|than eighty-five percent of the 
ton or some dark horse nose him te dodninated iw the GOS 
‘out? What are the trade-unions|Pess 18.Gominated by the Ssllh, 
doing regarding the campaign? |every differing outlook is precious, 
How do they stack up? How will) Certainly that is true. concerning 
it; , a eat ‘s ~~~ | the coverage aud analysis of this 

JACK KROLL, co-director of organ that is dedicated to the ine 
the Al L-C1O Committee on Po- |terests of the workin-class and the 
litical Education (COPE), told majority of our people. 
a conference of Wisconsin un-. | Jronoe the editors and staff ask 
jonists that, the Eisenhower Aa- Tass stations with: alt the urgency 
ministration is a government OF | at our command, to promptly meet 
supply and demand—big busi- |the quotas of vour areas, both in 
ness and — privilege de- | the Anancial as well as the cir- 
mand and the government sup- | wjotion drives. 
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Brownell Forces Trial After 
Puerto Rican Court Says ‘No 


The following article is con- 
densed from one of the regular 
Sunday morning radio broadcasts 
by Juan Saez Corales, who served 
as secretary of the united Puerto 
Rican Labor movement before the 
war, With 10 other Communist 
leaders, he faces trial under the 
Smith Act. 


By JUAN SAEZ CORALES 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico.— 


The U.S. Federal Court has 
set Oct. 15 for the trial of 11 
Puerto Ricans under the Smith’ 


Act. The Smith Act is being 


applied in our contry for the first 


JUAN SZEZ CORALES 


time since the ree Associated ment shows it paid no attention to 


State was constituted, 


After the}the Puerto Rican Government's 


United States declared before the | investigations. 


United Nations that Puerto Rico 
had ceased to be a colonial and 
dependent terrifory, ... after Cov- 
ernor Luis Munoz Marin declared: 
“Puerto Rice governs itself.” Its ap- 
plication here gives the lie to the 


| 


After this new Indictment, we 
‘spent long months in La Princesa 
Prison, finally managing to get out 


on bail which was set so high as to} 
be almost prohibitive. For example! 
‘my bail was $12,000, higher than 


on us. This violates the most ele- 
mentary principles of representative 
government, | 

The great majority of Puerto 
Ricans are barred from service on 
the federal jury Inasmuch as jurors 
are required to have complete 
mastery of the English language. 


Court sessiong are held in Eng- 
lish, even when those on trial—like 
the majority of the Smith Aet 
defendants—-do not know. that 
language, This is virtually equiv- 
alent to being iled in absentia, 


SHOULD WE BE convicted 
and sentenced to more than a year 
in jail, we will be sent to remote 
places in the United States where 
our loved ones pan never visit us. 


WE ARE now being persecuted 
for our Communist ideas, Later 


others will be persecuted, unless—| 


is too late-all Puerto! of God. 
MRS, HAROLD ROUPP, who 


before it 
Ricans act now to maintain the 
civil and democratic rights which 
are being violated, Hitler Germany 
started out by persecuting Com- 
munists; later liberals, democrats, 


Claims made around the world that! i¢ 7 had committeed Arst degree Protestants, Catholics, Jews were 


our country enjoys liberty. 
® 


IN MARCH, 1954, I and seven 


of my co-defendants under the 


Smith Act were ordered jailed by, 
the Government of Pureto Rico. ' 


We were — with violating 
Law 55, better known as the Ga 
Law, which is a copy of the Smit 


f | 


Act. The charge then was identical Rico and the functioning of the/ 


murder. Bail for otherg was set at 
$15,000 and $20,000, 


| * 
| JHE COMMITTEE on Civil 


Rights recently established by Gov- 
ernor 


repressive U, 8, laws in Puerto 


Munoz Marin would do well| 
to investigate the application of! especially the labor organizations, 
civic organizations, political parties, 


consigned to deaths camps. 

Our trial does not affect only us 
who are accused, It affects the 
fundamental rights of the whole 
people. That is why it is to be ex- 
pected that all the people, and 


will act in defense of the civil 


to the charge now: conspiracy to! U, §, Federal Court hore in viola-| liberties violated in our casé, CON- 


teach and advocate the overthrow 
of the government by force and 
violence, After a full investigation 
by the Puerto Rican 


| 


23, 1954, 
prosecution, 

Our indictment under the Smith 
Act five months later, on Oct, 20, 
1954, by the United States Govern- 


RESORTS 


PINS LAK LODOE, Kenoga Lake, N. Y. 
An informal resort, ideal for young 
families. Private lake, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, Sports, children's program 
and councellors, hi-fi, acrumptious food 
Adiuita $42, children 820-2). Ged for 


not to pursue the 


tion of civil and human rights. 


| Our case is to be tried in the 


; 


ustice De-| Federal Court established here by 


wartment, it was ecided by the|the U. 8. Government. The Puerto | 


tigher court in San Juan on April pian people have representation 


ecutive branch of that government. 
We cannot participate iu the sel 


‘tion of judges in that court, nor in 


’ 


’ 
| 


bookie. or oall Mayna Mambureer (city) | 


meee 
KINDERLAND 


(Syivan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, N. ¥, 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 
2, 4 & 6 week periods available 
MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arta, crafis, singing, 
dancing and dramaties 


children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 AL 5-6288 


HEY LOLLY LOLLY LO 


Se WINGDALE 
Zia On The Lake 


low Rates—Best in Food 
Entertainment Nightly 
Including Cherokee & His Band 
Come up—You'll Like It! 


Call CH 40723 202 W, 40 Mt. 
ROOM 606 
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BRIEHL’S 
WALLAILL, ULATER COUNTY, N.F, 
PHONE &-8814 
Boenie Country @ Pleasant Infor- 

mality @ Private Lake @ Bwim 
Free Boating @ Recreation He 


Indeor and Outdoor Gam and 
Bporte @ Wholesome 


Open AU Year 
Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


| 


latter while entering with 
| traditions of militancy and 


the passage of such laws as the 
Smith Act which the U, S, imposes 


| what 


tribute to our defense and stop 
them from sending us to jail far 
from. our homeland, 


Defense of those accused of 


‘violating the Smith Act is defense 


neither in the judicial nor the ex-|of the rights of all citizens; it ts 


lalined at stopping persecutionwol 
eC. | 


individuals in Puerto Rico not for 
they do but for what 


they think. 


Labor in Negro Rights Fight — 


(Coontinued from Page 10) 
leaders that has plagued ow 


| movement trom its birth, Even 


as the party war born of the 


two currents, the S.P. grouping 


and the labor grouping, the 
reat 
eep 
ties with the workers, also had 


strong Wobbly tendencies and 


approaches, 

This helped to set us up as 
an opposition grouping in the 
labor movement, the TUEL, 
elc,, and with the exception of 
a short period of time, that has 
been one of our chief character- 
istics, The attitude of looking at 
the leadership of the labor 
movement one-sidedly as labor- 
takers, pie-cards, sell-out artists, 
etc., in time affected our atti- 
tude even towards Communist 
trade union leaders, And this 
became particularly pronounced 
in the '48-’51 period; Given this 
outlook, it was easy to justify 
before the membersh'p our 
lopping off these péople as our 
differences sharpened. I believe 
that in the examination now 


shaping up we have to re-define 


— oe oe 


were 


our relationship to the labor 
movement in the most funda- 
mental way, 

Just a word on the outlook 
for the Party, 

We have to basically re-ex- 
amine our relationship to the 
labor movement in a fundamen- 
tal way, In the Aght to rebuild 
the left movement, prime atten- 
tion is to be given to recement- 
ing relations with these forces, 
We look to the McManus’, Hub- 
erman's, Sweezy's, etc, While 
these are honest people, I don't 
think these people are going to 
bring” very much to the Marx- 
iwt movement. Their ties with 
the labor movement are small, 
Their attitude has been even 
more leftist. The only thing they 
oan say for eseanives is that 
they were not blind followers 
of the Soviet Union. ‘We have 
to begin to make public all of 
what we are discussing. Cer- 
tain apologies are long overdue. 
There are ways and means of 
indicating what we have to do 
in relation to these forces. We 
will thus clear up in a greater 
way the attitude of our forces 
in these unions, 
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tasty food © Stimulating and 
Yiddish and English 


CULTURAL STAFF; 


Meyer and Luba Elsenbeors 
Harvey Schreibmen; Edith al, 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SBYLVAN LAKE, 66 miles fram New York City 
® Comfortable and restful accommodations 


® Appetising and 
exciting cultural program in 


Schwarts; 
. Yachneose; 


Tedd 


Tamara ‘ 
GUEST ARTIST: Earl Robinson. 


Mederate Rates ® 


Special Family Plan 


Day Camp 


Call AL, 5-6888 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y..C, 8 


CHILDREN | 


(Continued from Page 6) 


and said petulantly, Other 
ople have vision why can’t we? 
e is particularly annoyed at the 
Soviet Union doing the things we 
should like to do, Why we were 
the first and onl 
is quite a card, But it is the first 
time I have heard a capitalist eco- 
nomic advisor suggest that we must 
ove that capitalism can live side 

y side with the Soviet Union. 

A chemist from the University 
Mr. Merle Harris, furthers Dr. 
Ingles suggestions with ideas of 
many groups studying disarma- 
ment, recommendations from polit- 
ical economists, fudiclal analysis in 
every fleld, organization by laymen 
for peace, student exchange, Rus- 
sell Cooper gives the history of 
disarmament: struggle from the 
Hague in 1899 ind Geneva in 32 
and believes that men can cope 
and solve by degrees. 

The Quaker minister suggests 
there are no alternatives to peace, 
that there is now more propaganda 
than negotiation, there must be 
unification of Korea and Germany, 
no expansion of explosives, “ex- 
change for peace for it is the will 


h 


gays she is head of the Childrens 
Crusade a preachers’ wife and a 


ing for the 900 million children in 
the world and the unborn children 
now menaced by the fall out? 

The children are new and neu- 
tral, in the center of this horror, 
$00,000 have received total injury 
from war, 500,000 are orphans, 
450,000,000 are illiterate and dis- 
eased, Our target is the Russian 
children who sleep in fear. Our 
children now in Connecticut are 
taking courses in primitive livin 
to prepare for “possible survival. 
The children know about it. All 
arms races end in war. 

SENATOR HUMPHREY be- 
came very excited about the Soviet 
Union, Why, they export their best 

talent all over the world. I couldn't 
get the U, S. to bring 80. students 
over here, or have a fair in Ger- 
ox wild We send people to India 
who can't speak the language, who 
have barely learned English yet. 
Get it out of your mind that these 
are the old Bolsheviks with whisk- 
ers and bomb, they are educated, 


_|#peak ten languages. 


I WAS THERE all day. At five- 
thirty it was still going on and 
there had not been a worker or 
farmer speak at all, The report that 
night on radio and television would 
‘have given you an-impressiion that 
la number of lukewarm people dis- 
cussed disarmament and decided it 
would be impossible in our time, 
But it was clear from the divseus- 
‘sion to all that certain objective 
‘and miraculous developments in 
‘the world made this discussion 
mandatory, that peace was absol- 
‘utely necessary, that disarmament 
and national security might turn 


out to be the same, that disarma- 


ment rests upon the necessity of 
ALL countries seated in the United 


| Nations—not even one little country 


can be left out for it might bury 
and hide the bomb, that the people 


'of the world want and are now de- | 
manding peace, that they have an 


undying, indetati 


gable hope for 
world betterment. : 


— ee a Ml 
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revolution. He 


grandmother asked—who is speak- 
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can be obtained from @ com- 
parison of the death rates of the 
white and Negro populations 
of this country. The 1953 total 
TB death rate for white males 
was 14.8 per 100,000 popula- 
tion; for white females it was 
only 5.9 per 100,000, However, 
for the opto population, $0 
often crowded into miserable 
slum areas, the death rates for 
males and females were 43.7 
and 24.1 respectively, 

How medical science has cut 
into the tuberculosis toll ts 
shown by reports presented at 
the NTA meeting. Dr, Edith 
Lincoln of New York's Belle- 
vue Hospital reported a study 
among children on her service 
in that hospital, She said that 
in the 1930-40 period, the death 
rate from tuberculosis in the 
group ran more than 20 per- 
cent, In 1946, a new drug, 
streptomycin, was first employ- 
ed in treating TB, The death 
rate among tuberculous chil- 
dren fell to about 5 percent, o 
about one-fourth of what it ind 
been, In the last couple o 
years, research scientists’ have 
discovered several new drugs 
specifically useful in fighting tu- 
berculosis, As a result, Dr, 
Lincoln can report that the 
| death rate among children with 
‘TB admitted to Bellevue was 
| down to about | percent, a far 

wt from the situation two dec- 
| ades ago. 


Chief causes for this great 
poagrens have been new drugs 
| suoh as Isoniazid, streptomyoin 
and PAS, and great improve- 
ment in surgery. The dramatic 
| surgical gains were described 
by many including Dr, John 
| Steele of the San Fernando 
(Calif.) VA Hospital, Dr, Steele 
reported on $,657 cases in 
| which surgery was required, Of 
these causes, 185 were go serious 
that an entire lung had to be 
removed, In former times, the 
vast majority of such cases 
would have been doomed, Dr. 
Steele reported a surgical death 
rate of 17) percent in this 
category, 

IN ANOTHER 1,285 cases, 
the operation required was a 
— lobectomy, the removal of one 
— of one of the lobes or major por- 
| tions of a lung. Surgical mortal- 

ity in this large group was 3.3 
_ percent, For another 1,554 pa- 
- thents who underwent less serious 
operation In which a segment 
| of a lobe was removed, the sur- 
~ gical mortality was a low 1 per- 
cent, While for 633 patients who 
| required surgery in which only 
ynall infected areas were cut 
out, the surgical mortality was 
' vero. In all groups, mortality 
without surgery would have 
been very high, so that many 
hundreds of lives were saved by 
surgery in this one hospital alone 
during the 3-year period covered 
by the reported study. 

One can be amazed at these 
great advances against the dis- 
ease Which once took such a ter- 

—rible toll, But complacency is 
impossible. Too many men, 
women and children still suffer 

| and die from TB. 


| 


| 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


OF MICE AND MEN 


A July 4th ‘Celebration 
At Moscow, Pa., 


cooperating on so hard and Jong | 


PHILADELPHIA. 
By JAMES DOLSEN 


“The well laid plans 
Of mice and men 
Gang aft astray,” 


wrote the Scottish poet Robert 
Burns, 

That is what Burgess Wesley 
Franklin, of the little town of Mos- 
cow, Pa., must be thinking about 
the collapse of his grandiloquent 
scheme to “put the borough on the 
map” with a Fourth of July cele- 
bration that would be heard all 
over the country. 

Everything looked so promising 
—until two percent of the thou- 
sand or so inhabitants got in touch 
with the Governor’s office in Har- 
risburg and vigorously objected to 
the scheme. 

Franklin sounded rather bitter 


over the’ phone because ‘some “4 


Moscowers had been able to block 


But that’s the way it is, accor 
ing to Bobbie Burns. | 

What was this ped hac pra 
plan, which ended so suddenly an 
so ignominiously? | 


hat Failed 


Nothing less than an invasion of 
that peaceful borough on) July 
'Fourth—yes, last week—by a mighty) 
army of state militiamen—armored | 
tanks—big guns—bayonets polished 
sharp for the business—war planes 
zooming overhead—guttural orders, 
for the mass attack on the unde- 
fended town. : 

Then the invasion starting off 
with the roar of the big guns at 
hanivet dawn—the occupation . . .| 


; 


martia] law declared . . , military 
‘raids on homes of suspected’ 
“enemy sympathizers’ —confiscation | 
of “hidden arms’—arrests of “spies” 


i. pe 
and their detention in rigg uP 


4“ . ” 
concentration camps. 


Every detail minutely planned 
in advance, even to where the Mu-| 


‘or being off from work.” 
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center of the most heavily popu- 
lated area of Lackawanna County 
in eastern Pennsylvania and NEAR 
NEW YORK CITY, instead of off 
in the wilds of Wisconsin. 

Have you any doubt as to what 
the intention of the promoters of 
this affair were? Obviously, it was 
to heat up the cooling-off cold war 
tensions, despite’ the pious claims 
of its local and national backers 
that al! they wanted was “to re- 
mind those who have forgotten the 
meaning of July 4th and see in it 
only a day of picnics, swimming 

The whole  House-That-Jack- 
Built plan fell to pieces when the 
Leader Administration refused to 
allow state troops to participate. 
The “promised” cooperation of the 
National Department of Defense 
vanished over the fear of interna- 
tional complications. The Mutual 
Broadcasting Company, seeing the 
bottom dropping out of the bucket, 
beat a hasty retreat. 


ich the b I 
a propect on which the borough The burgess and local Legion 


post were left holding an empty 
bag. 

And the Scranton Times, which 
had front-paged the story, ne- 
glected even to inform its readers 
that the whole affair had been call- 
ed off. 

“Only two percent were against 
it!” groaned the burgess as he 


: ame rere to! 
council, the local, state and national tual movie vameramen were {0} 
American Legion and the Mutual | hoa their pictures and from what 

location the company would con- 
pany 


Broadcasting System with its 543 . : 
affiliated local stations had been! duct its day-long broadcasts to the 
'whole anxiously waiting world... . 


Profits First. The concoctions of a genius, or, 


. more accurate, of a number of such 
Says Company unsung heroes! 
PALMERTON, Pa. — That it’s 


And actually a duller day than’ 

; usual was the celebration of the| 

only interest is to grind out the | 
profits from the labor of its em- 


ployes, was the admission blurted| 


out by General Superintendent) 
Sterling Huyett of the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., whose 2,300 workers 


Fourth in the little borough except) 
for the heightened feeling between | 
a few of the residents and the great! 
majority who had looked forward’ 
to a “really thrilling” day. | 


Some of the older residents re-| 


have been on strike for two months. | 
Huyett’s confession came during, 


called out of the not so ancient! 
past that a small city in Wisconsin 


banged the receiver in place. 


Negro Masons 
Push FEPC 


DOVER, Del.— Sate Senate Ma- 


jority Leader has been called upon’ 
by Delawares Negro Masons—M. | 


a talk by him at a joint meeting in had been chosen for a similar af 
; , ’ 6 | P| e , 64 . F . > “ j ’ } : 
Scottvs Anchorage sponsored Y 1G 2. | amt that the “invasion and, W: Prince Hall Grand Lodge F.| 


Ki is Club and the}***... \, sa ce 
eee ABC Cob “Ny matter| Military occupation” had turned | & A. M.—to petition the State Sen-| 
what has been said et Huvett out so realistic that the Mayor! ate Committee on Public Health to) 
: : 'bring the bill to create a Fair Em-| 


stressed, “the company is interested | keeled over in a heart stroke—the 
‘1 nothing more... . aside from|O™y casualty for the day—although: . fad on Bee 
. apie 2 apes \ployment Practices Commission in| 


pe? ts ‘fears and apprehensions ran riot; ' 
mining zinc. | 
The workers are demandjng a the ot rat le of shocks" "The Public Health Comite, 
nion shop contract, wage increas-| ’ wage OP” he: /§ I i 
= Sob aid oe “meine ry holi- erty, ia ai for had bees rn fre 
day schedules to conform with) That affair was also engineered legislation since last Dec.. 12. 
those in other industries in the area.| lay the American Legion and br oad- Hoey, who is seeking the guber- 
The corporation’s plant at Depue,|¢asted widely over the nation. It) ,atoria) nomination on a platform 
Ill., has been tied up by a strike|took years before Legion leaders advocating racial segregation, is re-| 
for similar demands since May 1. || ventured to repeat that perform-| nrted opposed to releasing the 
The Palmerton strikers are rep-|@0ce—and this in Moscow, Pa., was’ measure. | 
resented by the United Steelwork-|to be IT, The Prince Hall Grand Lodge 
ers, Local 3347, for the produc-} Among many competitors for | took action on the FEPC legislation 
tion and maintenance workers and|the event, this town won out. at its 107th annual gathering in the, 
Local 4830 for the office and tech-| Aside from its name—a Godsend to|form of an unanimously: passed! 
nical employes. the promoters—the town is in the resolution. 


Pittsburgh Attorney Files Petitions To Cancel 
Sedition Convictions of Dolsen and Onda 


PITTSBURGH. 
have been filed here by attorney 
Hymen Schlesinger with two 
courts asking that the sedition 
convictions of Andy Onda and 


wr. Pen Beeioses 


Petitions | 


James Dolsen be thrown out on 
| the groid that the U. S, Su- 
| preme Court in the Steve Nelson 
case invalidated the Pennsylvania 
sedition law under which | they 
had been tried. 

The petition for Onda was pre- 
sented to Common Pleas Court 
Judge Henry X. O'Brien,| who 


fa | presided over his trial.'Onda was 


For information on subs 
or home delivery rates to the 
Pennsylvania Worker, ad- 
dress P.O. Box 4517, Phila- 


‘delphia 31, Pa. 


never sentenced because of his 
grave heart condition. 

Schlesinger presented the pe- 
tition for Dolsen to the State 
Superior Court, which has been 
holding'the appeal from his con- 
viction pending the disposal of 
the Nelson éase. | 

Dolsen was prior to his trial 
the Western Pennsylvania ¢orres- 


: 
| 


pondent of the Daily Worker. 
Onda was a Communist Party | 
organizer in steel. Both, together 
with Nelson,. were tried before 
Judge O’Brien in 1951. Half-way 
through the trial, Nelson was | 
dropped from the case because | 
of serious injuries suffered in an | 
auto accident. 

After one of the longest trials 
in the history of the state—nine 
months—Dolsen and Onda were 
convidged. Dolsen got the maxi- 
mum 20-year sentence to the 
Blawnox. Workhouse, together 
with a $10,000 fine and court 
costs, estimated at more than: | 

Both have since then been out 
on bail pending their appeals. 


’ 
’ 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Supreme Court for its three-months 


Jeaves thousands of compensation 
claimants deprived of funds on 
which to live. 

| Due to the Dauphin County 
Court ruling—which ,is law un 


| mae | | e 
Big Corp. Blocks Compensation 
: | Court — the Department of Labor 


summer vacation without having] 
reached a decision on these appeals, 


til movement ,and | its, friends 


and Industry is holding up some 


5,000 contested jobless pay claims} , 
) against for age should secure complain forms from the FEP 


in addition to the 11,000 already 
filed against the Westinghouse. 

. Months could elapse - before: 
these needy applicants are paid 
unless the powerful state labor 


‘is, through the eyes of six Friends | 
(Quakers) who traveled 12,000! 
| miles last year in the Soviet Union.’ only with open minds and open 


inter- 


ae 
wes 


and unless reverted’ a 


~ = 


su 7 a . vob 
= 


‘higher, 


jyene on theit- behalf, Wl 
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North Star 
On South Street 


TTT sttftftetftfhfthfhftftfrlefeftfertertlrtlereerernee By R. H. B. 


Artist Writes on African 
Tribal Seulpture Exhibit 


AS AN ARTIST, I gained much pleasure and insight from 
my visit to the University of Pennsylvania Museum. . . . 

» « « One is irresistibly drawn into another world by the 
wordless gaze of the fascinating masks and figures. In silent com- 
munication are revealed elemental forces, and a way of ltfe which 
has much to offer our distraught: society. 

From an artistic standpoint, the works are moving and able 
to create a respouse, since they arise from life experiences. At the 
same time as interpreting nature, they also served a function in 
the everyday life of the tribe, being used as ceremonial masks, 
idols, religious fetishes, and as decorative carvings on household 
utensils, tools, and furniture. 

As for interpreting nature, their directness of expression, puts 
to shame many so-called “civilized” attempts at representation. 
Granted that a photographic realism was valid before the c4mera 


age, now, since the perfection of the camera, artists have literally” 


gone mad seeking an essential expression. 

It is significant to note that these same African sculptures 
when first revealed caused a profound and lasting impression upon 
art and sculpture, with its subsequent revitalization. Witness 
its influence on the artists Modigliani, Matisse, Picasso, et al, 
also its influence as a catalyst causing the sculptor Epstein to 


search within his experiences for a similar basic expression to the 
tortured questions of modern man. His powerful conceptions of 


“Genesis,” “Ecce Homo,” and “Adam” are fine examples of just 

such ‘a response. 
. \ 

EPSTEIN, too, pointed out how African sculpture retained 

the basic yy an of the material from which it was carved, and 

this exhibit shows many pieces revealing how the sculptor ad- 

mirably adapted his carving to the material taking care not to 


violate its essential form. Thus we have presented to us a com- 
bination of simplicity, ingenuity, frankness, artistic exaggeration 
and distortion, beauty withowt sugary sickliness, exquisite design 
and balance, and sincerity—all inherent in any great work of art 
—in powerful works that will stand the test of time, weather and 
fashion—all of this, too, completely unself-conscious, as these 
works were never primarily produced to stand alone as “objects 
d'art,” but rather were merely natural creative expressions of every- 


day needs. 
Thus. we merge almost imperceptible into the human and 


historic considerations as we reflect upon the creators of this art 


and the way of life they represent. 

There is seo much we can learn of the basic response and 
function of life from these first peoples who thought and fashioned 
with their hands these observations which remain as a lesson to 
us—the modern generation beclouded by the necessary evils at- 
tendant upon progress whose naturel origins are obscired and 
veiled—even denied!—by the artificialities created for our distraction. 

* 


TO LIVE a life with art as its daily and inseparable ingredient 
—so that the life of each individual becomes creative—thus eliminat- 
ing frustrations and dissatisfactions; to utilize the basic principle 
of tribal life—cooperation—where each individual plays his own 
essential part in the greater life of the community, thus enriching 
the lives of others and at the same time making his own life 
more meaningful—these are the. two valuable lessons gained from 
this unique exhibition. 
F . ANTON , Philadelphia. 


Note: This exhibit wil! be on display until Sept. 16 at the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, 34th and Spruce Sts. 


— 


“Meeting The Russians” 


For 35 cents (three for a dollar); group personally observed during 


usually stimulating booklet pub-| 
lished by the American Friends the American Friends Service Com- 
‘Service Committee. It is an account! mittee, 20 S. 12th St., Philadel- 


of what an American Quaker phia, Pa. 


‘structions on them and mail them back. 


iWork. PRES 


‘you can “Meet the Russians”—that! the trip. | 
’ | The junketing Friends comment- 


ed that “We were conscious of our 
obligation to make the journey not 


“Meeting the Russians” is an un-| heart but also with open eyes.” 


The booklet is available from 


Pa. FEPC Age Restrietion 


Section Is Now Effective | 


HARRISBURG.—The section of the State FEPC Act which 
prohibits discrimination within the 40 to 62 years of age brackets 
became effective July 1. 

Under the Act it is illegal to “print or publish . . . any notice or 
advertisement relating to employment or membership that indi- 
cates any preference, limitation, specification or discrimination 
based upen ... age. | 

Only where the employer can preve that age is a “boyafide” 
qualification for performance of a job” may he hire a younger 
worker in preference to an older (both being within the 40-62 
year bracket), or vice verse. Such discrimination could be legal, 
for example, in the choice of an airplane pilot. 

Applicants for jobs who feel they are being discrimmated 


Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., fill these in according to the in- 


By fall it is expected that. branch offices will have- been 


established in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The Commission itself 
ation only jp May and | is.-still.. organizing 
Ve director igtElliott Shirk. -, © « 
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Pittsburgh Com 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—“High Gar- 
bon Truth,’ a news sheet published 
by the Communist Party of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, calls “100 per- 
cent true” the charge made by the 
United Steelworkers of America 
that the steel industry is engaged 
jn a conspiracy to force a strike.) 

Referring to USW _ president 
Dave McDonald’s statement that 
there was an 11 percent increase 
in productivity of steelworkers in 
1955 over the previous year, “High 
Carbon Truth” attributes this in-, 
crease to “automation,” and de- 
clares that this enabled the steel 


Vv, 


machinery. r 
“7 the Steel Trust” is 


‘may be able to get the union to 


,|ward this goal, even having the 


»| they even propose a clause that 


“Their reasoning is that after a 


trust to pile up a huge surplus, 


strike of a month or longer they 


settle on their terms. 


“Such is the outlook of the Steel 
Trust. Arrogantly, they work to- 


gall to propose that any workers 
engaged in strikes to prevent com- 
pany violations of the contract will 
lose their vacation. Not satisfied, 


would open the union contract to 
attack by any union-busting right- 
to-work state laws or local com- 
munity ordinances. | 
“Never since the organization of 


the Steelworkers Union have the 
bosses dared to be so blatant in 
their demands or so brutal in their 


munist Paper Calls Strike a Plot by Steel Trust ' 


pe a te gs union, How much 
more can the Steel Trust! tion 


be when it offers 10 cents an hour 
as premium pay for Sunday work 
THREE YEARS FROM NOW! 
BROTHER, THATS IT!” 


THE NEWS. sheet fears that 
with. continued automation, the 
number of un-needed workers may 
rise from the _— 60,000 to 
200,000, and adds: 

“That is why the demand for 


————y—— 
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Big Business Blocks All 


Jobless Compensation 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Stzte C 


their getting the unemployment compensation to which they ar 


of getting the Dauphin County; ; 3 
Court to declare the most impor-|employer a chance to object until; 


tant section of the State Unem-}after the worker started receiving, 
ployment Compensation Act un-) payments. The Court, however, 
constitutional. This was the sec-| refused to declare invalid the rul- 
tion providing that COMPENSA-!) ing by Secretary of Labor and In- 
TION PAYMENTS MUST. BEjdustry John R. Torquato that the 


hamber of Commerce has just done a job on some 
93,000 Westinghouse Workers that will put off for months—and perhaps much longer— 


MADE WHEN PROPERLY AP-| Westinghouse Electric had “lock- 
PROVED BY THE BUREAU OF|€d out’ its employes from Dee. 9, 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION, 

The Court ruled this. provision) 
illegal because it did not give the 


Dissatisfied with this hialf-loaf, 
the Chamber appealed 
State Supreme Court for an injunc- 


— 


last year, to March 8, this year.| 
to the) 


tion that would block payment of! ed for a reyiew of the lower court's 
——~ | decision. They wanted the section 


are entitled. The job consisted 


any of the 23,000 claims until the 
State Superior Court had passed 
upon them, This will take months: 
of prolonged hearings; with the 
best lawyers that the nage West- 
inghouse corporation can hire end- 
lessly putting up technical obsta- 
cles and resorting to delaying ac- 


tions, 
_ 


ATTORNEYS representing the 


compensation claiments also press- 


a shorter work week with no less 
in pay is receiving the support of 
steelworkers as the answer to the 
unemployed caused by automa- 


The danger of unemployment is 
further aggravated, says the news 
sheet, “by the drop in export of 


steel. Today, Germany and Japan 
are producing more steel and com- 
peting with the U. S. in other 
markets. Also, the refusal to trade 
with the Socialist countries limits 
the amount of steel that Is ex- 


ported.” 


—V7_ 
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ROBERT KLONSKY, 


In upholding the sar 0h woe 
Board of Education's dismissal of 
Herman A. Beilan, former teacher 
of English at the Simon Gratz 
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Beilan Decision- 


Backward Step 


| BELIEVED HE WAS A COMMU- 


| NIST.” 
| Bell’s admission is all the more 


| significant as no one would classi- 


‘held invalid restored to the law, 
pointing out that otherwise any 
employer could hold up indefinite- 
ly any compensation order pend- 
ing determination by the State Su- 
perior Court. With thousands of 


High School, the majority of the fy him as a “fellow-traveler” and 
State Supreme Court acted con-| he himself expressed his “great re- 
trary to the general tendency shown) gret” in being “compelled to dis- 
in recent decisions by the U. S. Su-|sent from the ° majority opinion 
preme Court on questions involv-| which has reached such a DE- 


Little Business Support 


Westinghouse Strikers — 


:most part from owners and mana- 

LESTER, Pa. — Prospects for , gers of small enterprises—barber, 
break in the deadlock in strike ne-| SHOPS, venerey ore Nba sd Ronis os sf 
gotiations between Local 107, , jor es ep si 


United Electrical Workers and) 
Westinghouse Corp. anpesred| 
brighter to some people last week: 


as 444 community leaders from|. 
i ities a : ss and po- 
business, politics and the profes- joined with the business and po 


sions in this area called on West.| litic#! mer: + | 

inghouse to deal in good faith THOSE who predict a turn for’ 

with the workers and negotiate an | . a tietaa 
ithe better say that with this wide 


honorable settlement.” , 
The call, published in the form’ Public expression of support for the 


o! full-page newspaper advertise-' strikers, Westinghouse management 
ments, denounces the company’s! will no longer dare to rely on the 
insistence on putting over a 20 per-| falsehood that only a small handful 
cent wage cut as “irresponsible con-| of union leaders oppose acceptance 
duct,” and goes on: “Not just the) 
welfare of | 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


etc. Some 400 of these are rep- 
resented in the call. 


of the wage cut, and that the com-| 


6,000 workers is in-' 
volved—but the very prosperity and} 
economic well-being of the com- 
munity.” 


condiuct genuine negotiations with 
the ‘unioi. | 
‘ There are others, however, who! 
ha ,. |caufion against expecting “too; 

POLI ICAL leaders who sign-' much.” They say that Weatinglouse 
ed the call include 13 of the 17) pac ad ) 
councilmen of Philadelphia—both 
Republican and Democrat. Politi-| 
cal support from Delaware County| 
is likewise bi-partisan, including’ 
Samuel Dickey, Republican Party) 
leader from Upper Darby, pots 
Charles Hepburn, County Demo-' «% 
cratic chairman. to come off its high-horse and ne-| 
The business voices trying to gotiate in good faith an honorable 


ing the union movement. Thesé 


paragraph: 


‘ment Compensation 


‘avoid these “run-arounds” and the ' he had pleaded, the Fifth Amend- 


pany is therefore more likely to ‘ 


opted a “public-be-damned”| placed on the meaning of the call, 
|position in preparation for smash-| 


prod Westinghouse come for the! settlement. | 


such orders issued annually this|ing the constitutional rights. of in- SIRABLE CONCLUSION.” 


would result in a “run-around” of| 
months during which time the 


dividuals. 
Just a few months ago the U. S. 


Although Justice Jones, who also 
dissented, based his position on the 


needy applicant would be left-hold-| Supreme Court in the Slochower fact that the Teachers Tenure Act 


ing the bag. 


case ruled that invoking the Fifth 


|—under which the board sought to 


At the recent hearing of these| Amendment before an investigat-) justify the firing—does not include 


gas stations, real estate offices,!appeals before the State Supreme | 


Court the labor attorneys—repre- 


senting the State CIO, AFL, TUE} par 
About a dozen professionals are and the 6.000 UE workers stil] out} 4 


plant—pointed | 


' 


at the Lester, Pa., 
out that the legislature had _ pur- 
posely arranged for these pay-| 
ments by the Bureau of Unemploy-| 
in order to} 
needless suffering they would, 
cause. 
* 


ing body attaches no “sinister” 
‘meaning to the refusal to answer 


ticular questions and that such 
leading is no “confession of 
guilt” but a constitutional privilege 


accorded all by our Bill of Rights. 
* 


THE application of this ruling 
to the Beilan case is obvious, for 


ment in refusing to answer ques- 
tions regarding his political ideas 


“disloyalty” as grounds for dis- 
| missal, he also considered that 
Beilan had been kicked -out as a 
| “suspected Communist.” 

The fact that Justice Musmanno, 
whose specialty is hounding al- 
leged Communists, found it neces- 
“ary to include “reservations” to 
‘his support of the majority de- 
cision indicates how shaky that de- . 
cision is from a legal standpoint. 

The decision certainly is out of 
step with the new atmosphere of 


i 


THE AMOUNT due the work-| and affiliations when before the | tolerance and relaxation of the 


ers has been estimated at from $4,-! 
000,000 to $9,500,000, depending’ 
on the length of time they ate 
‘locked out.” | 
The adjournment of the State’ 
(Continued on Page 15) | 


But whatever interpretation is| 


| 
there seems to be agreement that, 
it is like another nail in the coffin | 


The sponsors contributed. their| 
own money to pay for the helpful, 
advertisements. 


House Un-American Committee. 


In regard to the only other “evi- 
dence” against Beilan 


tions in two inquisitory sessions 
with the Superintendent of Schools 


-_——| Louis P. Hoyer—the State Supreme 


Living Costs 


| Philadelphia. — The Chamber 


Court majority held that these 
questions: concerned his “compe- 
tence” to teach. 

Since the board never contend- 


more cautious ones feel that a most, of a dishonorable Westinghouse! ed that Beilan had intruded his po- 
important section of the call is this! policy. The feeling is that it is now| litical ideas into the classroom dur- 
‘clear that it’s “the community vs.! ing his 24 years of undisputed com- 
“We call upon the citizens of our, Westinghouse,” and that this de-|petency as a teacher in the Phila- 


mmunities to urge Westinghouse velopment is bound to be good.|delphia public schools, it is clear, 
as Justice Bell emphasized in his| 


minority opinion—that “Beilan was 
fired BECAUSE THE BOARD 


Gang Up on Delaware Schools 


By RICHARD H. BARNES 
MILTON, Del. — Pro-segrega-| announced to the District Court in 


tion forces from a number of south- Wilmington that it would fill va-!tions when nine Negro children! cipal of the white Milton t hool. 


ern Delaware communities 
week overflowed a 40-seat theatre 
—some 200 standing—to hear de- 
mands for a one-at-a-time resigna- 
tion of members of the local school 
board . . . rescinding of the board’s 
offer to admit students regardless 
of color or race . . . formation of 
a State's Rights Council to support 
State Senator Walter J.. Hoey (D- 
Milford) for the nomination for 
Covernor. 


last; cancies in the all-white school next 
| isa with qualified students regard- 
ess of race or color. 

West was elected to the school 
board this year on an anti-inte- 
gration platform. 

Observers characterized _ the 
gathering as reminscent of the 
Bryant Bowles, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of White 
People’s, rallies during 1954 and 
1955 in nearby Milford, Pa. 

Attending the meeting at the 
Mil ‘on: thecttre was a large group 


The meeting was organized by 
Howard West, head of the Milton 


‘ 


! 


gusting un-American demonstra- 


were admitted to the Milford 
schools in 1954. 

There were also groups from’ 
Millsboro, Georgetown, and Selby- 
ville, which are all located in the 
Vicinity of Milton. 

Sitting on the platform at the 
Milton meeting were George Ham- 
mon of Milford, vice-president of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement. of: White People; 
Nelson Abbot, listed in the news- 
papers as one of the organizers of 


“We, The People,” # right-wing’ or 


. 


| Citizens Committee, after the board from Milford, the scene of the dis-; ganization headed by Mervin Hart! 


of New York; Edison Blivins, prin- 
and West. 

The main speaker was a Balti- 
more attorney—George Washington 
Williams—who described himself 
as “a States Rights Democrat”... . 
and doesn’t want his racé destroy- 
ed by mixing it with Negroes.” 

The audience was “restless” dur- 
ing Williams’ racist rantings. but 
became. attentive when Nelson 
Abbot discussed the question of the 
gradual resignation of the school 
board as happened in the case of 
the Milford board ‘last<year, thus 


—his refusal | 
‘to answer the same kind of ques-| i}, 


[tensions produced by the formerly 
|heated-up cold war. We hope that 
‘it will be appealed to the U. S. 
— Court as quickly as pos- | 


Sales Tax Ups 


of Commerce, which directed the 
campaign to impose the 3% 


sales tax on Pennsylvanians, re- 
ports that living costs for the 
average family in the state were 
1 percent higher than outside the 
state for the first three months 
of this year as a result. 

In Philadelphia the expenses 
of “keeping up a home” were 2 
percent more. : . 

These conclusions were reach- 
ed by Leonard A. Drake, eco- 
nomist for the Greater Philadel- 
phia Chamber of.Commerce, in 
a detailed study of advances in 
the cost of living during that pe- 


riod in the larger cities of 
the U. S. 


—_—_——  ——— —— ---—- 


enabling the school board to re- 
place itself. A resignation of the 
entire body would mean that the 
state school board would designate 


a new. local school board. 
Hammond, the NAAWP  vice- 
president from Milford, told the 
audience that Bryant Bowles would 
return to Delaware before the No- 


vember elections. 


teel Trust Forces Shutdown 
To Extort Five-Year Contract 


| Michigan 
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Assignment USA 


My War Against 


The High Cost 


Of Telephoning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE TELEPHONE is as 
much a fixture of today's 
home as the kitchen sink. I 
remember when you had to 


race down to the corner 

store to tele- 

| phone the doc- 

> tor and it hung 

ion the wall 

over a box, a 

formidable and 

mysterious in- 

 gstrument. [ re- 

‘collect my 

sense of awe 

when I first 

heard a voice 

coming through the, ear-piece 

from which I recoiled as though 

the forked tongue of an asp were 
reaching into my ear. 

Today | feel something of the 
same when I oven the neat but 
eloquent envelope that comes to 
me monthly from the telephone 
company, as inevitably as death 
and taxes, I tally the phone calls 
wondering how in the name of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
could I have been so loquacious. 
On a certain day every month I 
tote up the bill with a vague 
sense of hostility to the scientist 
who cried “What hath God 
wrought” when the electric in 
the wire transferred the human 
voice from one locality to an- 
other. 

® 

BUT much more consciously 
my enmity goes to the big tele- 
phone monopoly and I think of 
the dividends it is enjoying be- 
cause of mans gregariousness 
and need to communicate with 
his fellows. And - because that 
need is as is basic as our require- 
ment to breathe air I have al- 
ways resented the need to pay 
for it, through my larvnx, so to 
speak, 

And now, picking up the 
newspaper, | find that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission has au- 
thorized the New York Telephone 
Company to increase its rates at 
the very moment when I find my 
pey iv not only unimpaired, 
nuit growing. This presents a 
contradiction which my pocket- 
book finds hard to tolerate, 

Last Thursday—with scarcely 
24 hours of grace since the 
PSC announcement, the com- 
pany started lo charge 10 cents 
a month more for party-line 
home telephones, a quarter more 
for private home telephones and 
50 cents more for business tele- 
phones, About 4,500,000 sub- 
scribers will be affected by the 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


CALL IT STRIKE or lockout, it's a shutdown the steel monopoly © 
wanted and planned for a long time as part ofa program for still bigger 


profits, still greater extortion via higher prices and to paralyze the steel 
union for five long years. The 650,000 steel workers had no alternative but to close ranks 
and hold out unitedly after the companies shut them out of the plants. According to 


most predictions, the workers 
may be out as long. as two 
months. Which means the “Big 
Three,” acting for the steel mo- 
nopoly, will probably not come 
down to real collective bargain- 
ing for that long. 

To this writer and anvone who 
covered the negotiations § at 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 


it was evident that there was no 
serious bargaining, that .the in- 
dustry’s negotiators did not have 


real authority to bargain and 


porter Talks to Striking 


reach a pact and that- the com- 
panies were determined to force 
a stoppage, as David McDonald, 
president of the United Steel- 
workers charged. 


* 


IF THERE were still any 


doubts on what the companies 
planned, they were dispelled by 
the rejection of the union’s offer 
on Wednesday, June 27—three 
full days before the deadline— 
to extend the contract for an- 


a 


other 16 days. The mill owners 
promptly rejected the otter, with- 
out even taking time to think up 
a reason that could look good in 
the: newspapers. They objected 
to the condition that terms even- 
tually agreed to would be retro- 
active to the day the old pact 
expired—a. standard condition 
universally recognized in collec- 
tive bargaining. And what did 
retroactivity really entail? Just 
the difference between what the 
owners olfered (they said 7.2 
cents an hour) andthe improve- 
ment on the offer the union 
might win. And that could hard- 
ly be much more because the 
key issue in the bargaining was 
the refusal of the union to sub- 
mit to a tive-vear contract. 

The olfer was made by the 
union in good time to make un- 
necessary even the start of bank- 
ing of furnaces. When the em- 
ployers said “No” they could 
just as well have said “Our plans 
call tor a shutdown of the mills 
anyway, for a number of reasons, 
so there is vo use even bargain- 
ing. 

But they talked for another 
three days, to make a phony pub- 
lic show of “bargaining,” and it 
was disclosed that nothiftg new 
was offered bevond the nonsensi- 
cal proposal for a four-year, four 
months contract, with a “propor- 
tional reduction” of the benefits 
originally offered, 

_ “ 

DEVELOPMENTS during. 
and since negotiations have fully 
confirmed the view stated in the 
Worker that a shutdown was de- 
sirable to the owners, because: 

The weeks ahead would 
have anyway slowed the indus- 
try to 80 percent or even less, 
and workers get their two weeks 
vacation anyway, 

® Since last January, the 
corporations inspired “dope” in 
the financivl press of the possi- 
bility or even the likelihood, of a 
strike, and eventually of a steel 
price hike, spurring a rush of 
orders that threw the industry 
into high gear, 100 percent plus, 
of capacity. Stockpiles were 
driven up tar beyond all past 
records, 3 

® The automotive industry, 
user of 23 percent of the total 
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Ore Miners in Steel Trust Town 


By ERIK BERT 


HIBBING, Minn.—Overtime pay for Saturday and Sunday work, and opposi- 
tion to the five-year contract appear to be just as important to the striking iron miners 
as they are to the other workers in the steel industry, Other issues on which miners 


feel advances should be nfade 
are wages, especially among, the 
workers making under the aver- 
age, and 9n insurance, which 
some workers feel should be 
paid for completely by the com- 
panies. 

Workers in the big U, S. apen 
pit mine jin Virginia, for example, 
are off only four to six Sundays 
a year. The general feeling is 
that if the steel company wants 
the mine worked seven days a 
week, at the expense of the 
workers who would much prefer 
to stay home with their wife and 
children, it should pay double 
time for Sundays and time and 
a half for Saturdays, 

Workews who must go to the 
mines here on a Sunday, while 


other workers and the rest of 
the population go fishing, feel 
that they should not be allowed 
to get away with paying straight 
time. 

NOT ALL of the mines are 
worked seven days a week, In 
the Montreal mine on the Goge- 
bic range (in the Hurley, Wis- 
consin area), regular operations 
are conducted on five days while 
Saturday and Sunday work is 
limited to maintenance and re- 
pairing. But this Saturday and 
Sunday work is paid at straight 
time. In other mines in the Hur- 
ley area, regular operations are 
carried through on two shifts, 
while, repairing ig done on. the 
third shift, 


In the two pits at Mt. Iron, 
Minn., the work shifts are stag- 
yered over all seven days of the 
week, excepting the taconite 
drillers. (Taconite is low grade 
ore, previously considered un- 
profitable to mine, but now be- 
ing pelletted before being ship- 
ped to the mills.) 

The staggered shift, in at least 
one mine, as gleaned from the 
record which one worker showed 

our correspondent runs as fol- 
ows: he works six days, and 
then has two days off; but if the 
sixth day falls on a Saturday he 
has Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day off; if it falls on a Sunday 
he has Sunday, Monday an 
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You Need Us 
For Election 


News & Views 


As the election campaign is 
hotting up, and convention time 
of the GOP. and the Democrats 
is approaching, every newspaper 
in the country is girding itself. 
The eyes of the nation and the 
world are watching the parties 
the candidates, the issues, and 
so, of course, is this crusading 
working-class newspaper, 

At stake are-the crucial bread- 
and-butier questions, the future 
of America and the world, and 
as we prepare to give our max- 
imum effort to help ensure a 
fruitful outcome, it is tragic that 
our means to do so are in ex- 
treme danger. 

Income to this paper, via its 
current financial drive, has fallen 
off critically in the past several 
weeks, especially from our 
readers outside New York. The 
circulation drive, too, is falter- 
ing. The week ending July 2 
saw only 91 suhs come in to 
this newspaper, and only 52 to 
the Daily Worker. 

This decline can be disastrous, . 

And it comes at the ve moe 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Steel Shuts 


Extort 5-Year Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
steel, is at a low, and still de- 
clining level. 

® After a shutdown, for per- 
haps as long as 1952 (54 days) 
the economy will be hungry 
enough for steel to be happy to 
get it for the steeply hiked new 
prices the steel monopoly plans; 
sad, it is believed in corporation 
circles, the workers will be 
hungry enough to submit to the 
five-year ball-and-chain pact of- 
fered their United Steelworkers 
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Down to 


expansidn of capacity by an extra 
25 million tons; do it by greater 
“efficiency,” and simmer and 
automation where possible; and 
they want no union “interference” 
as they cut the working staff dras- 
tically (like they cut thé miners by 
half in ‘the coal fields) with ideas 
of a shorter work week, greater 
share to the workers through “sub- 
stantial’ wage raises, seniority 
rules and strict application of rates 
for classifications. Every union 
worker knows what that) means, 


of America. 


THE steel monopoly — the 
united 12 companies with about 
80 percent of the steel tonnage— 
has the backing of big business 
in general, notwithstanding some 
of the inconvenience certain in- 
ihistries may have because of a 


® If the powerful steel union, | 


usually the union that “breaks 
through” on issues as for a wage 
pattern, is paralyzed for five 
years by a no-strike, fixed-wages 
agreement, the organization's 
role for the workers as a whole 
will be removed or minimized. 

® They can seize upon the 
strike to let go all propaganda 
barrels with the charge it is the 
union that is responsib 
er steel prices and for forcing 


upward the “inflation spiral.” | 
® They hop eto exploit the strike 


for a campaign to turn public at- 
tention away fro mthe real mo- 
nopolies that are’ squeezing the 
American people, and point to the 
“labor monopoly” as the paralyzer 
of the egonomy. 

® They further expect the strike 
will give them an Opportunity to 
blame strikes and labor for already 
evident downtrend in many impor- 
tant sectors of the economy. 

* 


. $O THE likelihood is that the 
aftr will be filled with a great deal 
of poisoned publicity before this 
strike is over. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers did not 
lose a minute after the strike dead- 
line to issue its demand for changes 
in the anti-trust laws to outlaw na- 
tional or industry-wide strikes and 
curb the “monopoly power of la- 
bor.” And the NAM gave “the line” 
with usual stock propaganda about 
labor's “inflationary’ demands and 
tears for poor small business man 
who suffers. 

The first propaganda attempt of 
the steel companies aimed for their 
employes. The companies bombard- 
ed>their workers with a barrage of 
letters describing the beautiful 
bouquet of flowers they offered 
them—a long list of things and 
mostly of minor limited improve- 
ments—but within which was ¢m- 
bedded a steel trap, the five-year 


 no-strike, fixed wages idea. 


The publicity experts of | the 
corporations counted on making a 
dent among the workers with this 
offer. But they received their an-| 
swer at 12:01 midnight Saturday’ 
when the mills were emptied of| 
every worker but those authorized 
to stay for maintenance work, and’ 
picket lines were set up at every! 
mill gate of the struck companies. | 

The Wall Street Journal, seeking | 
to feel out the sentiment on the | 
first morning of, the shutdown, | 
questioned workers in Gary, Indi- 
ana Harbor, South Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Morrisville, Pa., and Hame- 
stead, They gave “varying opinions 
on the ssible length of the strike,” 
WS] found, “But it was. evident 
they were well united in \opposi- 
tion to a five-year contract, the’ 
issue that has proved the thorniest 
for negotiators,” 


WHY was it the “thorniest?” The 
20-year steel union had never ne-| 
gotiated a pact for Jonger than! 
two yegrs with these firms. The 
companies have simply made up 
their minds that this.is the time 
they could lock a collar on the 
union's neck and from their mo- 
nopoly-minded business viewpoist, 
they feel ve gy the long-term | 


a drastic drive for 


perience with this program, The 


‘more; 


stee] shutdown. The reasons: }contract provides, much less press 


for high- | 


especially the steel workers who 
have already had considerable ex- 


r = 
ISSUES IN 


| 


that after « five 
years Of paralyses, many of them 
will not even be steelworkers any 
that their union will no! 
longer have the vigor of a union’ 
and ability to even hold what the 


workers know 


for new improvements, 
' : 


| THE strike is, therefore, of key’ 


importance, and to labor as al 
whole, too. It is the first major eco- 
‘nomic test for the AFL-CIO since 
the merger convention, George 
Meany hastened to assure the stee! 
union the full support of the united 
labor movement as have such major 
unions like the United Automobile 
Workers, ‘the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and others. 

The five-month Westinghouse 
strike, already on when labor was 
in its merger convention, present- 
ed essentially the same issue and 
test. The Westinghouse workers re- 
ceived more pledges than tangible 
support from AFL-CIO unions, al- 
though some of them (like steel, 
Ah ys its own struggle) came 
through splendidly, The ‘end was. 
a five-year contract for) Wesing- 
house~basically a victory for the 
employers. 

Far more is involved in ‘the strike} 
of 650,000 steelworkers, If they, 
lose, a pattern will be set that will 
serve employers where the Taft- 
Hartley and “right-to-senb” laws 
have so far failed. The! five-year) 
‘contract is the key issue although 
there is no agreement on a num- 
ber of important specific issues, 
notably premium pay for weekend 
work; a suppplementary unemploy:- 
ment benefits plan without nulli- 
lving gimmicks and something more 
substintial than a raise of two per- 
cent, | | 


| 


* | 
| MEANWHILE, the shutdown’ 
forced by the industry ds spread 
ing its effects rapidly to many sec-, 
tor of the economy, On the second 
‘day of the strike railroads an- 
nounced layoffs totaling some 30,-) 
000 \workers on coal and _ steel 
carrying lines, At least 50,000 min-| 
ers of captive and other companies) 
serving steel industries; are not 
likely to resume work when their 
vacation ends on July 10, Stéel 
and jron ore shipping or trucking 


| 


serious epee png In the long 


STRIKE 

LENGTH OF PACT: The steel 
corporations insist on a five-year, 
no-strike fixed-annual increases 
(about 2 percent) agreement and 
they agreed to make 4 years four 
months, with proportional reduc- 
tion of benefits. union insists 
on a contract of much shorter du- 
ration and more adequate benefits 
each year. 

WAGES: The employers grant 
a total estimated at 7.2 cents an 
hour each year of a five-year pact. 
This would come down to a net 
of about five cents with an addi- 
tional 2.5 cents an hour they want 
the workers to contribute towards 
insurance, The union demands in- 
surance, The union demands a 
more “substantial” wage increase. 

FRINGES: The companies list 
a number of benefits on pensions, 
vacations, shift differentials and 
others to go into effect at different 
stages of a five-year pact—as late as 
in three years, The union demands 
more adequate benefits, including 
full payment by employers of in- 
surance, and earlier effectiveness. 

LAYOFF PAY: The companies 
propose a plan of supplementary 
pay to make up to 65 percent of 
tukehome for as long as 52 weeks, 


but the plan is studded with gim- 
micks that would deprive most: 
workers of any pay additional to 
state jobless pay. | 

WEEKDAY PAY: The union de- 
mands time and one halt for Sat- 
urday, double time for Sunday,’ 
work, The employers only con-| 
cede 10 cents an hour extra for 
Sunday work. 
A 


ni 
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TA STA 


is also directly affected. And as the 
weeks roll on new tens of thou- 
sands will be made idle because of 
stee] shortages for fabrication or 


| istration 


_ the pot 


construction, 
All this will not disturb the little 


hand of high paid steel executives, 
who decreed a shutdown. They| 
won't lose a penny. They -have no 


run they, and only they, will supply 
the steel needed in America, The 
ice hike that will inevitably fol- 
ow a settlement will just as al- 


ways mark uff the new cost by a 
substantial amount, And: if the 
workers in any state move to col- 
lect unémployment ‘insurance be- 
cause they have been really locked 
out, we can be sure steel trust at- 
tornevs’ will be on hand to show 
that it's a strike and that they, the 


steel companies, are just innocent 
victims of the “labor monopoly.” 


Your Meney and 

Statistical 
By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


THE DAILY NEWS. 
(6-26), New York “picture 
newspaper’ has an editorial 
entitled “Now Hear This, 


Commies;” which gloats 
about the latest government- 
published family income figures. 
The average in 1955 was $5,520 
before taxes, $4,955 after taxes. 
Therefore, says the Daily News, 
Communism or Socialism cannot 
appeal to American workers. 
“Pinks” as well as Communists 
should disband their organiza- 
tions and ballyhoo U.S.-style 
capitalism, It claims the figures 
show that: “U.S, capitalism pro- 
duces enormous wealth and gets 
it. distributed with reasonable 
fairness.” 

Now the “average family” pro- 
duces the enormous wealth of 
America. Its distribution with 
“reasonable fairness” would, in 
fact, provide a good standard of 
living to the “ayerage family.” 
But the true figures show this 
doesn't happen, 

About $1,600 of the $5,520 
is distributed to the people only 
in the mechanical brains of the 
Government's UNIVACs, not in 
real life. Every year since 1944° 
the Census Bureau has made a 
sample survey of income distri- 
bution in the U. S, The Admin- 
was dissatisfied with 
these. statistics, which do not 
make good editorial copy for the 
Daily News, So the Commerce 
Department, parent of the Cen- 
sus, cooked up its own figures. 
It blended Census Bureau and 
Income Tax statistics, garnished 
with a few billion af “guestimat- 
ed” additional income, especially 
in the lower brackets, and fed 
urri into the comput- 
ing machines, About $700 extra 
per family emerged! 

Then the Government experts 
played with averages, The Cen- 
sus Bureau always publishes the 
income of the average family 
(called the median). The Com- 
merce Department instead pub- 
lished the average income of all 
families (called the mean), 

It thereby distributed to all 
us — On paper — part of the in- 
comes of the duPonts and Rock- 
efellers, This statistical socialism 
accounts for the remaining $900 
(of the $1,600 difference). 

We can understand why the 
Administration in this election 
year reverses its ordinary pro- 
cedure and publishes the syn- 
thetic $5,520 figure first, while 
holding back the figure obtained 
by Census count— which is un- 
likely to exceed around $3,950 
when published late this year (it 
was $3,733 for 1953) the peak 
year, To tell the whole story we 
should add another $500—be- 
cause the figures used so far 
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Our Reporter T alks t 


The dangers in a 5-year con- 


Tuesday off. This system ap- | tract are obvious to all of the 
| miners. One of them—he works 


parently gives him an average 
5-day Bb but it also gives him 
only four to six Sundays off in 
a year, 


7 
THE TRUST has been pro- 
claiming that the average in the 
industry is $2.46 cents. The 
miner mentioned in the preced- 


ing para 


or one-fourth less than the com- 
pees propaganda, (His take- 
ome pay average $1.50. an 
hour.) | 
On the day shift) he gets 
$14.92, on the afternoon shift 
$15.40 and on the night shift, 
$15.64. He is in Class IV, which; 
embraces the biggest group of 
e, where he 


next r class, 
hat riflens and 
get a higher rate. 


ph was getting, how-., 
ever, only $1.86% cents an hour,’ 


for U, S. Steel's Oliver mining 
division—described it as a “rope 
ground your neck.” The 5-year 
contract would mean that the 
question of a wage hike could 
nat be raised for that period. 
“Even three years is long 
enough,’ he said. The recent 
contract was of 2-years duration. 

There ure no illusions among 
the older men about the impact 
of the strike—especially on the 
younger miners. They came out 
of World War II, or the Korean 
War, married, began to raise a 
family. They have bought homes, 
furniture, cars—on the . install- 
ment plan, Many of them are 
staying afloat with difficulty. 
With full time employment they 
make it, A_ prolonged strike 
would require a concerted effort 
t6 “deal with . the stion of 
mortgage and installment’ pay- 


ments— probably by way of a’ 


to 1,500 workers, many of whom 
we come from other states, in- 


Alabama. They have been here for 


moratorium, This not an imme- 
diate question for the bulk of 
the. miners but the older men 
see it as a problem in the future, | 


* 
AT THE BIC taconite plant 


that is being built by the Erie | There 


Mining Co, in Aurora, Minn., for’ 
example, there are said to be 1,000 


‘luding Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 


two or three years and have not 
established the local credit with 
storekeepers to bridge an extended 
gap of unemployment, 

Some live in trailers for which 


they pay $14 a week. It is said the 
trailers are. cozy in the winter, 
but in the summer they are hot as 
the hi of ‘Hades, according to 
well-informed’ sources. 71 are 
made of metal and resemble, in 
Wn ane a human rotisserie. 

x ghild yen are, OU d t : 
trailers, ang sid ba be, ALOT h le. 


Your Life 
Socialism 

refer to families and single in- 
dividuals. The average family 
gets about $500 more, The 
roper figure for study is,.there- 


ore, something like $4,450, 


That is high comparison with 
other countries. How does it 
stack up in comparison with U.S, 
productivity -— people's needs? 


THE HELLER Committee of 
the University of California pub- 
lishes separate cost budgets for 
wage earners and for salaried 
employes. (See our Labor Facts 
Book 12). The wage earner’s 
budget is based on an adequate, 
but distinctly skimpy living stan- 
dard. The salaried employe’s 
budget buys a comfortable stan- 
dard of living, something like the 
Hollywood-Daily News version 
of the “average American stan- 
dard.” The 1955 Heller budget 
showed that a wage earner fam- 
ily of four needs $5,466 if rent- 
ing their home, $5,798 if buying 
it, The salaried worker family 
needed $8,130. 

The “average family” with its 
$4,450, was about $1,200 less 
than needed for an adequate but 
skimpy standard, and $3,700 less 
than needed for a good—or at 
least comfortable—standard such 
as that of the salaried worker. 

The most vital issue of “fair 
distribution” is not met by look- 
ing at the “average family.” The 
poverty line today is about 
$2,500. (Congressional investiga- 
tors set it at $2,000 in 1949). 
Why did 8.3 million families and 
individuals get under $2,000, 
and 14,5 million under $3,000 
in 1955, even according to the 
newly published Commerce De- 
partment figures? 

Why did the average Negro 
family (going back to Census 
figures), get $2,410 in 1954, as 
naan with $4,339 for white 
families? And why did the aver- 
age farm family in the U.S, get 
only $1,968, which was less than 
in 1948 when the cost of living 
was a lot lower? 

Is that “reasonably fair” in- 
comed istribution? 

. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the average 
U.S, family gets move real in- 
come than before World War II 
—one-third more than in 1929, 
says the Commerce Department. 
A small enough gain compared 
with the rise in Jabor productiv- 
ity—but important. 

Partof the gain was made pos- 
sible by reasonablq regular em- 
ployment over the past 15 years 
and by the employment of more 
wage earners per family. How 
much of the gain resulted from 
wars and ever-high arms budgets 
is a subject to debate which will 
be settled finally by future 
events. Capitalism can rightfully 
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o Striking Ore Miners 


It is when the whole family gets 
inside that they are said to be 
crowded, 

Other workers at the taconite 
plant are buying their homes 
through the Erie Mining Co, for 
$10 to $15 henna dollars. 
is considerable doubt in the 
minds of many workers as to how 
substantially these new homes are 
being constructed. 

* 


IN A COUPLE of years the 
Mesabi mine locals will be round- 
ing out the twentieth year of their 
existence. It is not surprising that 
one of the men who was primarily 
responsible for organizing their 
resistance to the steel trust has, 
more recently, been one of those 
who was harrassed by the FBI. He 
is Martin Mackie, now chairman 
of the Communist Party of Minne- 
sota, and at that time an organizer 
for the CIO. 

Mackie obtained : the. charter 
for the: locals ot Virgins Mt..Lron, 
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|The Experts Are Stumped 


How Will Midwest Farmers 
Vote on November 6th? 


BY CARL HIRSCH 

SPRINGFIELD, — Across the farm beit, clase watch is being kept during these July 
days on livestock prices, signs of drought and the trend of 120 important electoral votes. 
Those were the farm states votes that swung behind Truman in 1948 and won him reelece 


Those same 120° electoral) , 
“I've Got Plenty of Nothin’... .’ 


shifted to Eisenhower in} | 


The Goomrenh y of 
- Onionism in U. S. 


By GEORGE MORRIS er membership. But figures do 
a 


. provide a fair barometer of more 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU than just union strength. 
of Economic Research, Inc. 


| | You'll find the “right-4o-work” 
whose director of Research fs states at the bottom of the table 
Solomon Fabricant, has in {ts not on top. And the percent: 
86th annual report made avail- age of ‘their unionization level 
able some valu- robably has fallen some since 
able’ data on 953, the year on which the study 
the rate of was based, The trend of south- 
growth ol ern industrial expansion and mi- 
union member. ation of industries from the 
ship in, each North to the southern and other 
state and = the “right-to-work” areas, has) un- 
percentage ol questionably widened the gap be- 
the non-agri- tween the high and low per¢ent- 
cultural : work: age union states. 
ers unionized * 
in each state, This report bs THE STUDY also shows that 


7 


lion, 
voles 
1952. 
Where will they go in 1956? . 
Midwest farmers are chewing the WR y a ae BR yoo 
wrinkles out of that subject at ~ oe Bae 
county fairs, after church and in| @i peje s: wha, 
the shaded town squares where | A Lp eae 
groups gather alter shopping in the 13, 4s ce 
Saturday twilight. ik aaa 
Primaries in the Midwest states, ' 
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in some respects a companion to 
a study by the organization a 
year earlier on the extent of 
union organization in a number 
of countries and how the U, S. 
measures wp, in comparison, 

It makes us aware first, that 
the United States and Canada 
are the lowest down on the list 
of major developed western 
countries in the percentage of 
workers in unions; second, that 
despite the swift unionization 
progress: in the past twenty 
years, especially in the late thir- 
ties, only 32.5 percent of the 
non-agricultural workers in the 

_ §. labor force are in unions; 
third, that the picture looks much 
worse when we break down the 
figures by states and see the vast 
area where less than 15 percent 
of the workers are in unions, 

LAST YEAR'S report by the 
National Bureau showed that of 
eight countries studied, the U, $. 
was next to the lowest with 21,9 
percent of the ENTIRE working 
population in unions and Canada 
the lowest with 20 percent. 

The highest were Sweden 
with 49.7 percent; Australia 42,7 
percent; United Kingdom, 41.5 


recent; Italy 39.3 : 
France 31.1 percent and West 
rermany 26.1 percent, Unfortu- 
nately those figures in most cases 
were four or more years old, 


But they should certainly hum- 


ble our trade union movement | 


nd make our trade union leaders 
- vocul as “leaders of the 
world labor movement,” 

It is the latest report that 
should give us the greatest con- 
cern. Less than a third of the 48 
million non-agricultural workers 
are unionized, The state of 
Washington tops all in percent- 
age of unionized—53.3, followed 
by Montana 47 percent; West 
Virginia 44; Michigan 48, Ore- 

43, with all the rest 40 or 
ess percent organized, As you 
un down the list you are struck 
- the fact that the relative 
progressive influence on the poli- 
tical life of the states is pretty 
much reflected in those percent- 
ages. 

But suppose we start from the 
bottom of the table, North Caro- 
lina that has a million people 
in the working force has onl 
8.3 yercent of them ne tae: § 
South Carolina fs next with onl 
9.3 percent; New Mexico, 14, 

reent; South Dakota, 14.4; 

insissippi, 14,7; Georgia, 15; 
North Dakota, 15,6; Oklahoma, 
16.1; Florida, 16.2; Texas, 16,7; 
Virginia, 17.4; Delaware, 18.4; 
Vermont, 18.9; Louisiana, 19.5; 


and so forth. 

It should be observed that the 
low percentage states are not all 
in the South, but among them 
are some in the North under po- 
litical conditions that are not 
much better for labor than in 
some southern aree. 


THOSE figures don’t tell ev- 
erything. In some states com- 
paratively weaker labor move- 
ments may have a stronger in- 
fluence because they are more 
active and vigorous than the 


unions of other states with great 


sercent: 


unions doing more to unionize 


borders of the United States, Just 


even in the most populous and 
strongest union states, the per- 
centage of organized workers is 
not very much higher than the 
national average: Pennsylvania, 
89.9 percent; Illinois, 39.7; Ohio, 
$8; California, 35.7; New Jersey, 
35.2; New York, 34.4, 

In each of those states there 
is a wide gap between highly or- 

nized cities and industries and 
the virtually unorganized fields 
and areas, Unionized steel, side 
by side with unorganized textile; 
unionized coal mining, side by 
side with unorganized chemical, 
etc, 

The continuance of these wide 
gaps—between states of low and 
higher percentage of unionization 
and, within the states, between 
union and non-union—is equally 
reflected. in the wage gaps. 
Unions have pressed for annual 
wage rounds and for other bene- 
fits, while others are falling 
further behind relatively. 

Thus, the South is a millstone 
around labor's neck generally. 
And if there are unorganized low 
wage textile mills in the vicinity 
of organized mines and ‘steel | 
mills, they are a threat to union 
and wage standardy of the or- 
ganized, The widening of the 
gap cannot continue indefinitely. 

One may ask why aren't the 


workers closer to their already 
existing main union centers in the 
north, too, is stymied because of 
the low unionization level in the 
South. The industries least or- 
nized in the North are more 
irectly affected by competition 
with unorganized southern work- 
ers. This holds for textile, 
chemical, cotton garment, wood- 
working and others, 
INCIDENTALLY, the chain 


reaction goes far beyond the 


as the northern manufacturers 
have been complaining of south- 
em competition, the southerners 
now complain of Japanese im- 
ports especially of cotton manu- 


facturefs, 

Two states have already enact- 
ed laws requiring stores, selling 
Japan-made goods, to carry a 
sign at their entrance informin 
the public of it. Wages of | 
to 13 cents an hour in Japan 
look even smaller to southerners 
than southern wae to north- 
erners. This should point up the 
fact that American labor should 
be interested in the strong iinion- 
ization of workers in Japan and 
other areas, 

Such is the geography of 
unionism as, so we are told, the 
AFL-CIO is preparing to get an 
organizing drive in textile under 
way~a drive that could take the 
two lowest level unionization 
states, the Carolinas, and shoot 
them up closer to the states on 
the top of the unionization table, 

I remember when Michigan 
was ata unionization level about 
equal to that of the sotithern 
states. A sweep of unionism 
ohanged the auto state to the 
oes unionized of the major in- 
ustrial states, and the state 


beginning with Minnesota and Wise) pre ssyc ! 
consin in early spring and ending Sherr a 


with Towa and South Dakota in 
June, proved very little. 
The “farm revolt.” as some had 


iinted it, failed to materialize. | 
‘hatever delinite tendencies may 


have appeared in some states, over- 
all the santo were not stamped- 
ing headlong toward the Demo- 
cratic Party in such numbers as to 


change the political complexion of| 


the Midwest. 


wh | 
a 


MW in 


, 


Certain “clear” anti-GOP farm, * a 


trends in Wisconsin and Minne-| 


sota became rather muddy in IIli- 


nois and Indiana, While Midwest | 


farmers registered and continued 

to register preference for Estes, 

Kelauver over Adlai E. Stevenson, 

there was much less clarity on at- 

titudes toward Eisenhower, 
*® 


lace’s Farmer and lowa Farmstead, 
last week showed these prefer- 
ences; EFisenhower 49 percent vs. 
Stevenson 37 percent; but Eisen- 


hower 36 percent vs, Kefauver 51 b 


percent, The pall among this maga- 


'zine’s readers may be considered: 


as = samewhat weighted in fa- 
vor of the Democrats. 


The commented on. 


magazine 
poll against Kisenhower, adding: 
“Most people have thought the: 
President could lick any Demo- 
erat in this farm territory,” | 
However, polls taken on the! 
basis of “if the election were held 
today” may be entirely unreliable 
in forecasting November, 
= 

ALONG with the yield of the 
1956 crop, there are a great many! 
other factors which are just as im-| 
gga For — farmers 
ere are not sure what benefits 
they will derive from the 1956) 
farm bill, the so-called “compro: 
mise’ measure adopted after an 
Eisenhower veto a a politically- 
charged debate. 
The soil bank, main feature of 
the bill, was enacted too late to do 
the maximum good, Far fewer 
farmers than anticipated will come 
under the program, And most of 
the soil bank payments for un- 
worked or diverted land will be less 
than $50 an acre, 


Farm economists here are also 
puzzling the full meaning of the 


an? 


‘ 


Ww 
$1 en di bs ’ 


sharp increase in farm debts, Last {farmer was 
year, farmers borrowed 26 percent 
ONE NEW poll, taken by Wal-| more than in 1954 and 21,9 percent 
more than the 1937-40 avera 
Borrowing this year is breaking 


new record, 


“Labor” ' 


~—from 

gen “Plenty of 

farmers around here are sticking 
with their old two-row equipment 
instead of buying four-row rigs 


i@ that would let them cover ground 


twice as fast. There's no money for 


A recent study by U, S, News! lots of us to do anything else,” 


and World Report summarized; | 
Farmers are going deeply into 
debt. They owe more on short- 


Kelauvers strong showing in the! - 


iC 


One more big factor which may 
be maturing just two months be- 
fore the November voting is the 
livestock price situation, An expect. 
ed record tall marketing of cattle 
and hogs may break prices once 
again, repeating the disastrous de- 
line of last winter, 

It was that sharp dip, following 


a four-year farm income decline, 


which began an avalanche of farm 
discontent, protest, organization 


and legislative action, 
- 


THE ‘larm revolt” has not ma- 
tured—at least not to the point of 


term loans. When they can’t pay off! full political expression, However, 
these loans, they slap new mort. | armers are confronted with real 


gages 
the ones they have,” 
* 


ANOTHER indicator of econom- 
ic trouble that may have explosive 
political implication is the farm| 
equipment situation, Every major 
farm equipment producer has cut 
production, some as much as two- 
thirds. In a score of Illinois, lowa|* 


on their farms—or increase 


economic problems which may be- 
come worse by November, In ad. 
dition, the coming political conven- 
tions and the campaigning could 
differentiate the farm policies of 
the two parties to the point where 
tarmers could make a more clear- 
cut choice, 

In any case, there is already a 
izeuble fumber of Midwest farme 


and Wisconsin towns which are|¢!’, Whose sentiments run along 


based on the farm equipment pro- 
duction, unemployment has hit 


hard, 


buying. 


‘You bet we're sitting tight on | 
linois, him this year, 


the old dollar,” a Pana, 


FARMERS FEED IT; OTHERS MILK 11! 


‘with those of Robert Zwoch, a 


Redwood County, Minnesota farm 
er Who wrote to a farm newspaper 


The fact is that farmers are not !4st week: 


“I worked hard for Ike in ‘52 
and will work much harder against 


where labor has relatively | 
greater | 


SPECULATORS “ 
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Global Discussion on Socialism and Democracy 


New Round in Debate on Communist Paths 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


A NEW ROUND was-reached in the free and frank debate within the world-wide 
This came with the resolution of the Soviet Communist Party's Central Committee which sought to defend the fail- 


ure of the present leadership to do anything about Stalin's crimes durfhg his lifetime. It took issue with a view 


stated by Palmiro Togliatti, 
Jtalian Communist leader, who 
pointed out that socialism 
must have a democratic foun- 


dation in order to flourish and 
that the rise of bureaucracy and 
departures from Soviet democracy 
as conceived by Lenin were—the 
source of the errors in the Stalin 
era. 

The resolution of the Soviet 
Party followed shortly after Pravda 
republished an article by Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the 
American Communist Party, writ- 
ten for the Daily Worker. In the 
resolution the Soviet leaders at- 
tacked Togliatti’s position. They 
cited the article by Dennis, as well 
as statements of Chinese and 
French Communists in support of 
their viewpoint. 

(Unfortunately, in reprinting the 
Dennis article from. the Daily 
Worker of June 18, Pravda deleted 
a clause which condemned the 
snuffing out of Jewish cultural fig- 
ures during the Stalin regime.) 

* 

EUGENE DENNIS then issued 
a statement hailing the Soviet CP 
resolution. He acknowledged that 
the American CP had not yet 
adopted a position on the resolu- 
tion but that the National Commit- 
tee would shortly. Prior to Dennis 
statement the National Committee 
of the American CP had declared. 

“We cannot accept an analysis 
of such profound mistakes which! 
attributes them solely to the cap- 
ricious aberrations of a single in- 
dividual, no matter how much ar-| 


—Cabriel 


of a century, the Soviet land was,when he violated justice and de- 
the only country which paved the|mocracy, the resolution says: 
way for mankind to Socialism. It! 
was like a besieged | fortress sit-| circumstances which had _ arisen. 
uated in a capitalist encirclement.| “Facts undoubtedly bear out 
After the abortive intervention of|that Stalin was guilty of many 
fourteen states in 1918-1922, the}fawless deeds, particularly in the 
eee of 2 poe woe in|later period of his lite. It should 
oe ‘the West and East continued to} not be forgotten however, that 
ere reas eg og prepare new ‘crusades against the ihe Soviet people knew Stalin as 
USSR. 
wrong to ascribe all the mistakes 
and violations of socialist principle 
ee » gh lh sand be culean efforts needed to build gles for the cause of socialism. Al 
and grandeur of socialist phogress| Op aism™ in such a land the Soviet limes he applied in this struggle 
unworthy methods and _ violated 


«1 the USSR.” CP resolution said: 
aattionts nga ae ; “This complicated national and|the Leninist principles of~ party 
The Soviet CP resolution a the tragedy of 


aS-| international situation demanded|life. Therein 
cribed the errors, again, ‘to the iron discipline, overgrowing vigil-| Stalin.” 
Stalm “cult. of the individual.’ ance and a most strict centraliza-| The resolution says the people 
Then it asked how the “cult” arose’ tion of leadership which inevitably | supported Stalin; therefor the rest 
under the conditions of a Soviet had a negative effect on the de-|of the leaders couldn't do anything 
Socialist regime?” Its answer re- velopment of certain democratic|/about the bad things Stalin did. 
called that: | features.” 


However, the resolution is silent 
“This was the first experience in} 


* fense of the USSR against the 


The resolution condemns Sta-jon the part of the present lead- 


a person who always acted in de-| 


“Whatever read we take, we must mever leave them behind.” 


in the London Daily Worker 


seems unquestionable that Stalin's 
errors were linked with an exces- 


“This could not be done_in the |Sive increase in the weight of the 
bureaucratic ——— of the eco- 


‘nomic life and political system, 
and perhaps above all in the life 
of the Party. And here, it is very 
difficult to say what was the cause 
and what was the consequence. 
‘The one thing came gradually to 
be the expression of the other. 

| “Was this excessive weight o 


AFTER DESCRIBING the. her- intrigues of the enemies and strug-| bureaucracy in any way connect- 
ed with a tradition handed down 


from the political forms of organ-| °Pinion were a means for securing 
‘ization and the customs of old , a 
Russia? Perhaps one cannot rule! CTacy and ultimately for socialism. 


this out, and I think that Lenin | 
has hinted at this; but we must! crystalized. One was that Marxism 


‘bear in mind that after the revo-| bases itself on the idea that each 
lution the leadership changed al- 
most completely. In any case, we! path to socialism. Another that 
are not interested in assessing the 
remnants of the old order so much'of development where lasting peace 
as the fact that a new type of! was possible and the inevitability 
bureaucratic leadership had risen of wars no longer obtained. Out of 


Communist movement. 


A British Communist Comment on the ‘World Debate’ problem presented by the dangers 


of bureaucratic degeneration; the 
eradication of democracy; the cone 
fusion between constructive revolu. 
tionary forces and the destruction 
of revolutionary legality; the sepa- 
ration of political and economic 
leadership from the criticism and 
creative activity of the masses.’ 


ONE OF THE MAJOR results 
of the negotiations in Moscow be- 
tween the Yugoslav and the Soviet 
Communist leader was the agree- 
ment to exchange theoretical scien 
tific experiences. of socialism ag 
well as practical. ‘Togliatti and the 
Italian Communist press have been 
playing up the experience of the 
Yugoslavs in securing worker par- 
ticipatiion in industrial manage. 
ment and in coping with the prob- 
lem Lenin wrested with—to get die 
rect worker-farmer control of po- 
litical and economic life. 

Paradoxically, while denying ~ 
that anything but the Stalin cult 
was vv for past errors, the 
Soviet leaders were embarked in 
practice on considerable revision 
and change in their legal and legis- 
lative system. 

For example, the Supreme Soviet 
— July 11 is expected to 
change the single-candidate elec- 
tion system and gradually return to 
| the Soviets the power they original- 
ily had and retained until 1922. 
| Meanwhile the theory that had 
-been current in Washington and 


part of the press that all the dis- 
‘cussion and differences were only 
a “Soviet plot” was knocked into 
‘a cocked hat by the discussion 
itself. Through the use of free dis- 


cussion the Communist movement 


¢) was showing in practice how im- 


portant democracy was to the work- 
‘ing class movement. Difterences of 


’ 


deeper unity for peace, for dem- 


| Certain conclusions had already 


country will find its own specific 


world politics had reached a point 


history of building a Socialist so-|lin’s theory that as socialist con- ers in creating the Stalin cult, as 
Togliatti pointed out in his in- from the ranks of the new ruling the ferment of discussion socialism 

Class at the moment m which it and unity trends in the labor move- 

was discharging duties of an en-|ment were being vastly strength- 


ciety which was formed in the|struction becomes more successful) 
process, the test in practice of|the struggle against the capitalists | 
many truths hitherto only known!|only becomes sharper, 

to Socialists in general outline and| But as to why the present So-'viet CP resolution says the Ital- 
theory. For more than a quarter/viet leaders didn’t oppose Stalinjian Jeader was wrong “when he 
- i oe a = re —_ eg wy setter: ‘lasks whether Soviet society has 
‘inot reached ‘certain forms of de- 

* 


in fgeneration’.” 
| ACTUALLY Togliatti las made 


w vigorous defense of Soviet so- 
cialism denying that the system 
had been transformed into anv- 


Dennis Comments o 
oviet | tatement thing else. But Togliatti noted 
ihat as long as the present Soviet 


Eugene Dennis, General Secretary of the Communist |;oodere “are limiting themselves 
Party, yesterday issued the following comment on the recent jn substance to denouncing the 


resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party |personal defects of Stalin as the 
of the Soviet Union: “ pwn” HrOOt cause, the problem remains 


“The Soviet Communist Party's A within the framework of the cult 
resolution is a most welcome de- working class movement. These|of the personalty.” He continues: 
velopment in the friendly  inter- ‘cold war’ forces are not interest-| “At one time, all that was good 
change of opinion among Marxists ¢¢ in making peaceful co-existence was due to the superhuman posi- 
of the world, It correctly turns at-|# settled national policy; they seek tive qualities of one man; now 
tention to the profound significance to prolong world tensions and main-/all that is bad is attributed to 
of its 20th Congress, with its his- tain a suicidal arms race. They the equally exceptional and even 
toric decisions paving the way for vainly seek to frustrate the will of |staggering defects of the same 
new socialist ye since d and its far-|tme peoples for world peace which|man. Both in the one case and in 
reaching conclusions on the non-| ¥®S reflected at Bandung and Gen- the other, we are outside the cri- 
inevitability of war and the possi-/°%@ and continues to grow. terion of judgment which is proper 


bility for peaceful paths to Social-| “In my opinion the resolution of |'° Marxism. 


ism in democratic countries, the CPSU goes a long way in ex-| tice pod ge 
resolution correctly esti- | plaining—while clearly not justify-| aad’ 

mates the sinister aims of those re-|ing—what has become wn as 

actionary circles who would bury|the growth of the cult of the indi- 
the tremendous achievements of the | vidual and the unforgiveable viola- 
20th Congress under an avalanche|tions of Socialist legality and prin- 
ef speculation about the re-evalua-|ciples that took place in the latter 
tion of Stalin. It coincides with|period of Stalin's leadership. The 
our estimate that reactionary circles | substance of this matter will be dis- 
here and elsewhere are g tojcussed shortly by our National 
distort and utilize Khrushchev’s!Committee which will then collec-| 
special report oi Stalin to disrupt’ tively express’ its views.” 


terview. 
In criticizing Togliatti the So- 


—— eee 


ee —— << 


; 


the solidarity of the international 


Pacem ae escapes no- 
method by which, 
and the reason why, Soviet society 
could and did stray so far from 
the democratic path and from the 
legality which it had traced out 
for itself, arriving as far as de- 


generation. . . . 
“Above all we recall the fact 
that Lenin, in his last 
and writings, emphasized 
of bureaucracy which was 


threatening the new society. It 


the dan- liane 


| tirely new type.” 


| WHILE Togiiatti expressed the) .—— 


opinion that it would be the So- 
iviet Communist leaders who would 


have to give a_ scientific-historic 


‘explanation for what happened un- 
‘der Stalin, Togliatti alone had at- 
tempted such an analysis, thus far. 
| Togliatti was of course primarily 
concerned with the problems and 
perspectives of the Italian socialist 
‘movement. The unity of the CP 
with the Socialist Party, headed by 
Pietro Nenni, was a big factor in 
the successful struggle against 
Mussolini and then in the success- 
ful adoptiion of a democratic con- 
stitution for Italy. In seeking an 
Italian path to socialism the issue 
of democracy is of utmost import- 
ance. Nenni, in his comments on 
the Khrushchev report about Stalin 
emphasized that the democratic 
basis of socialism was lost under 
the Soviets. : 

Togliatti concluded his interview 
with a fundamental idea important 
for socialist-minded workers every- 


where: 
“Out of the criticism of Stalin 


emerges one general problem com- 
mon to the entire movement—the 
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STATISTICS 
(Continued from Page 2) 

| claim credit for these employ- 

ment-stimulators. 

All of the gain was realized by 
labor, by the organization of the 
unorganized, by self-sacrificing 
strikes against resistant capital- 
ists such as that now being 
waged by the steel workers. 
Certainly capitalisin gets no 
credit for that. 

Socialism in America will re- 
alize quickly a good—not merely 
adequate—standard for all fam- 
ilies. Through economic plan- 
ning and the abolition of human 
exploitation, it will bring abut 
rapid, continuous increases in 
living stndards without the need 
for crippling strikes. It will be a 
secure standard, without the 
ene menace of depres- 
sion and war. 

The American people will 
learn this by personal experience 
and international example—de- 
spite the wishes of the Daily 
News. . 
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North Dakota Farmers Vote 
| Demo in Big Primary. Switch 


BISMARK, N.D.—The decision of North Dakota’s Non- 
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Is Tom Dewey Mastermindin 


Partisan League in March to support candidates in the 


Democratic party, contrary to its 40-year association with 


the Republican ticket, was reflect- 
ed in an unprecedented vote in 
the primaries last week. 

Wallace E. Warner, Democrat, 
topped both Republican candi- 

dates. Warner received 56,115 
~ yotes on the Democratic ballot in 
2.275 of the state’s 2,319 precincts, 
while John E. Davis, won the Re- 
publican nomination with 54,633 
votes, and Ray Schnell was run- 
ner-up on the GOP ballot with 
47.329 votes in 2,312 precincts. 

Warner's vote is outstanding for 
several reasons. 

® He was unopposed in the pri- 
maries. The vote was therefore a 
demonstrative action by farmers, 
and workers, without any of the 
incentive of an inner-party con-' 


’ 


troversy to get out the vote. 


® Voters are required to pick 
the ballot of one party in the pri- 
mary. The GOP expected that the 
traditional superiority of the Re- 
publicans in the primary elections 
would continue. Instead thousands 
switched to a Democratic ballot. 

® Warner's vete of more than 
56,000 last week compares with a 
total Democratic vote in the 1954 
primaries of 14,638. 

The big vote for Warner repre- 
sents a major achievement of the 
allied forces of the labor movement 
and the Farmers Union in the state 
to make their. voice effective 
through the vehicle of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


New Nixon Smear Campaign? 


By ROB F. HALL 


THERE IS something gruesome in the spectacle of the GOP big brass speculating 
on the health of their preferred candidate for the Presidency as if it were a commodity 
on the grain market. The quotations are kept high by the cynical use of advertising tech- 


niques familiar to every shady 
brokerage house or, as they said 
in my p at bucket shops. 

It is to the credit of some Re- 
publicans that even they ~ are 
shocked. 

“How idle and misleading it is 
to pretend,” writes publisher John 
$. Knight of Chicago and Detroit, 
“that the President . . . can fully 
regain his old vigor. But in their 
anxiety over the future, the Repub- 
lican strategists and the big guns 
in the business world are deter- 
mined to have Ike run, even though 
he may not last through a second 
term under the pressures of the 
job.” 

* 


AMONG the Republican strate- 


ey 
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Civil Rights Retreat 


gists, as columnist Doris Fleeson 
suggests, there are those who are 
considering the possibility that Ike 
may not even last from Aug, 24, 


endorse Nixon tor the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination. It was as ob- 
vious that this was intended as a 


In Washington State 


By WILL PARRY 


TACOMA, Wash. — Washington Democrats gave frésh 
expression to their proud New Deal tradition in most aspects 


of their 1956 convention platform here, 


the party for battle with the Dixie-, 
crats at the Chicago national con-, 
vention. 

On labor, social security, school, 
farm, tax, resources and civil liber-: 
ties issues, the convention's 947) 
delegates coupled sharp attacks on 
the Eisenhower administration with 
concrete proposals to meet the na- 
tion's needs. 

In foreign policy, the cold war 
language that dominated conven- 
tion statements in recent years gave 
way to major emphasis on work- 
ing for peace and disarmament 
through the UN, 

The convention was silent, how-| 
ever, on the flaming national issue 
of implementing the 14th and 15th) 
amendments to guarantee free elec- 
tions in the South. 

* 

HURRIEDLY approved without 
debate in closing minutes of the 
11-hour session was a call for im- 
plementing the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision “with tactful 
and intelligent firmness.” The plat- 
form committee had deleted a pro- 
posal demanding full application of 
the Constitution throughout Dixie. 


Washington’s 26-member dele- 


gation to the Chicago convention 
will be, heavily in the Adlai Stev- 
enson column when serious ballot- 
ing gets under way there, a poll, 
showed. 

On the first ballot, however, 
delegates will nominate Warren G. 
Magnuson, who faces a tough re- 
‘election battle this year, as a “tav- 
Orite son.” 

The “favorite son” move came as 
no surprise. It was designed to 
counter the GOP strategy in nam- 
ing Gov. Arthur B. Langlig, who 
will run against Magnuson, as na- 
tional convention keynoter in San 
Francisco. 

The Magnuson-Langlie Senate 
race may be decisive in determin- 
ing control of the Senate in 1957. 

x 


MAGNUSON, in a keynote ad- 
dress, hammered at farm, social se- 
curity, health and education poli- 
cies of the administration. He call- 
ed for an anti-depression program, 
for help to small business, for feed- 
ing the hungry here and abroad 
_with surplus food, for across-the- 
board tax cuts and for federal aid 
to education. 

While touching lightly on for- 
eign policy and ing He few cuts 
at Secretary of State Dulles, Mag- 
nuson’s address lacked the ringing 
cry for more arms expenditures 
present in some leading Democrat's 
recent pronouncements, 

In debate on platform, the for- 
eign affairs planks was strenythen- 
ed from the floor by including a 


on behalf of the 


call’for “enforceable and universal) 
disarmament under UN law.” This, 


~ 


but failed to gird 


“should be 


' 


the amendment’ said, 
the major foreign policy goal of 
the U. S. Government.” 

* 

ON civil liberties, the conven 
tion held “the battle against com- 
munism will not be won “by gov 
ernmental limitation of civil lib 
erties guaranteed under the Bill of 
Rights,” | | 

Opposition to loyalty oaths as 
“unjust in priteiple, unnecessary 
and ineffective” was voiced, 

In a pre-convention banquet ad- 
dress, Michigan's Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams flayed the “topsided” Re- 
publican economy. 

“General Motors makes a million 
dollars and the farmers lose a mil- 
lion dollars,” he said. 

“We are happy that no one is 
being killed or shot at right now, 
but we dort really have a just and 
lasting peace. TheEisenhower ad- 
ministration is ignoring or failing 
to recognize that many revolu- 
tions are under way.” He referred 
to automation, atomic develop- 
ments and anti-colonialism as ex- 


amples. ‘ 
edicted Southern 


* | 


' 


Williams 
Democrats will not bolt the national 
convention, even though the civil 
rights platform may not entirely 


satisfy them. 


|Albany and voted unanimously to' Brownell blueprint has already 


rebuke to the Republican Gover- 
nors at Atlantic City.who endorsed, 
only Ike and omitted any mention! 
ot Nixon, | 
aes 2 It was also obvious that Dewey) 

Under the rule usually adopted jad virtually guided the meeting 
at Republican conventions, such of delegates to this decision for it, 
an eventuality would place in the was Dewey who spoke to newsmen 
hands of the GOP national commit: about the resolution following the 
tee the power to name a substitute, | meeting. | 
And since. each national commit- THERE is an interesting differ- 
tee member would ¢ast not one ence between the thinking of many 
vote, but the total delegate vote GOP leaders and the way Tom 
allotted to his state, it would mean Dewey's mind works, The former 
enormous power in the control of a believe that Ike’s illness makes Nix-| 
handful of national committeemen, on it greater handicap than he! 
fromthe big states, such as New would be if Ike were, robust and 


the date of the convention at which 
he is expected to be nominated, 
until Nov, 6, the day on Which) 
the ballots will be cast. 


It is Miss Fleeson's theory that) cisely because Eisenhower's failing 
such a situation would favor Rich-| health is bound to be an issue in’ 
ard Nixon for the top post, and) the campaign, the ticket needs Nix- 
she notes that former New York|on and the type of campaign for 
Governor Thomas Dewey, an old) which Nixon is notorious. 
backer of Nixon’s, would cast 96! The Nixon-type campaign, as 
votes. ‘every one knows, is one marked 

THE Dewey-Nixon axis is in-|by smears and mud and charges. 
deed a significant political fact of\of disloyalty against opporrents.| 
our times. In Chicago in July,| Nixon, of course, did not invent! 
1952, after the convention reject- this sort of campaign. Dewey and 
ed Sen. Taft and nominated Eis-) his own former attorney general, 
enhower, a small group met to! Brownell, led off the 1948 and’ 
pick the Vice-Presidential nominee.| 1952 campaigns with the smear. It 
That group consisted of Dewey,| will not be forgotten that it was 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., and “several| Brownell who charged Truman and 
other” state leaders, as one his-\the Democrats with “20 years of 
torian put it. treason.” 

It was this group which select-| Dewey’s intention is that the 
ed Nixon and Brownell then tele-/GOP divert attention from Ike’s ill- 
phoned Ike of their choice. ness by attacks on the alleged “pro- 

Last Thursday, the 96 members|communism” of the Democratic 
of New York state’s delegation to’ ticket. 
the Republican convention met in!’ APPARENTLY the 


| 


' 


Dewey- 


ee ——_- —— 
_—— 


51 Counties Suffer Worst Scorching Since 1930's 


IKE GETS PLEA FROM DROUTH-STRICKEN S. D. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


that of the 30's in severi 
thinner day by d 
across the Montana 


President Eisenhower has be- 
fore him the plea of South Dak- 
ota’s governor, Joe Foss, and the 
state’s congressional delegation, to 
declare 51 of the 69 counties dis- 
aster areas, so that farmers and 
ranchers may be able to purchase 
surplus Commodity Credit Corp, 

in at reduced rates to feed 
ivestock, | 

Foss’ action followed a demand 
by State Farmers Union presiden 
Paul W. Opsahl, to Secretary o 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, to 
put the conservation reserve sec- 
tion of the new farm bill into ef- 
fect immediately. 

Opsahl has described the situa- 
tion as “critical.” Only corn, wheat, 
and other basic crops are eligible 
for payments under the acreage 
reserve section of the new farm 
law. Non-basi¢s, such as oats and 
barley are eligible for payment un- 
der the new conservation reserve 
section. Opsahl’s plea was made 
producers of non- 


ty. 


¥. The drouth area extends into southwestern North Dakota 
iné, 2 Roy es. 


,.-The drouth in South Dakota is said to be approaching 
Grain is burning in parched fields, and livestock is getting 
and 


—_ 


state. The northeastern corner is 


| 


jammed into the Huron auditorium 
on June 25 to demand state and 


federal government aid. County 
agent Gale Peppers estimated 35 
percent of the farm families in 
the county will have to go on re- 
lief unless the situation improves. 


Davidson county farmers met in 
Mitchell Friday to petition the 
— oy to set up a 
calf and cattle buyin rogram 
such as existed in the 1930s. 

County agent J. Ervin Boyd 
said he is urging Davidson county|be loss of foundation cattle—the 
cattle ranchers to send all but)backbone of the rancher’s herds, 
their basic foundation herds to) Trucking firms in the sowth-cen 
market “before prices fall even|tral and southeastern sections o 
lower.” “We have three times as|the state say they are (* 
many cattle here as we can feed,” reservations to haul cattle 
he said, slaughter houses and commission 

The situation is not the same/firms at Mitchell, Sioux Falls and 


as in the 30s, according to Charles |*° Sioux City, Iowa. 


According to Bruett, the ani- 
Bruett, state secretary of agricul-| 31. that have been shipped thus 


ture. Soil conservation practiees far are the lower-grade, with the 
now prevent erosion and heavy ranchers attempting to hold on to 
“storms, he said, ; ayd. the better es as Jong aS. they 


these facts, however, Bruett said 
“it will be a bad year for South. 
Dakota.” 

Corn js not yet at the gen 
stage, at which moisture is so vital, 


small grain crops are gone. Cattle 
and sheep throughout the state 
are nibbling at dried-up grass. 


f 


basic crops. agree ait edemae ist 4) the, 
Some 150 Beadle county farmers/drouth does not cover the entire’ 


can, 


said t6 have ample rain. Despite | 


but the wheat, oats and other 


| 
' 


; 


State officials say the worst re-) 
sult of a prolonged drouth would 


- 
' 


‘the worst — nay cig 
mmed with| and Brownell can cook up, is a 
to platform which honestly and mili- 
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NIXON 


been accepted by top Republicans 
in Washington, On Monday it was 
revealed that the Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee had issued 
an Outline for GOP speakers which 
sought to put the Communist label 
on the Democratic Party. The out- 
line referred to a speech by Claude 
Lievhttoot, leading Ilinois Commu 
nist, and said “the ofticial Commu- 
nist line’ is that “the Republicans 
must be defeated and all support 
thrown to the Democrats,” 


It also cited a statement report- 
edly made by Harry Truman in 


|York, California and Pennsylvania.| healthy, But Dewey feels that pre-| !944 when he was asked whether 


ie welcomed the support of Earl 
Browder, then general secretary of 
the Communist Party. Truman, 
candidate for Vice-President, was 
said to have replied that he wel- 
comed the support of “anyone who 
will help keep the President (FDR) 
in office.” | 

The outline then attacked Adlai 
Stevenson for his decision, as as- 
sistant secretary of the Navy in 
World War II, refusing “to vali- 
date the Navy ruling for removal 
of Communist radio operators from 


‘American merchant vessels.” 
In a Senate flare-up on the “Sen- 


ate Republican memorandum,” 
Sen. Richard Neuberger (D-Ore) in 
answer quoted a dispatch from the 
Christian Science Monitor from 


‘Moscow asserting that Soviet lead- 


ers prefer that Eisenhower and the 
Republicans win the November 
election. 

MEANWHILE the prospect that 
the GOP will conduct this type of 
campaign, with Nixon as the hatch- 
et man, has reportedly caused 
Democrats to do some _ second- 
thinking about their choice for 
veep. They doubt that Adlai is 
capable of getting down in the 
gutter with Nixon. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala) who 
was on the ticket in 1952 is out 
because he signed the Dixiecrat 
manifesto. Sen. Kefauver is not in 
the good graces of Adlai, they say, 
and three possibilities — Lyndon 
Johnson (Tex), Monroney (Okla), 
and Fulbright (Ark)—all voted for 
the natural gas steal bill. , 

UNFORTUNATELY, from the 
point of view of labor and the Ne- 
gro people’s movement, the dis- 
cussion on the number two spot 
on the Democratic ticket has di- 
verted attention from what is per- 
haps a more crucial matter, the 
civil rights plank of the party plat- 
form, 

At least 90 percent of the an- 
swer to Nixon’s hatchet work, and 


tantly tackles the issue which cen- 
fronts the American voters, es- 
pecially ‘civil rights, peace, Mc- 


‘Carthyism and Taft-Hartleyism. 
The plot to water-down the 

Democratic platform which is now 

at work will do. more harm to that 

party’s chances i 

Nixon mud-slinging. 


in, Noyember than , 
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The Wives Have a Beef—Down with Taxes 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — One thousand wives of Michigan CIO members within the last 


month have met in “Family Participation” conferences throughout the state to learn 


how to do precinct work in the 56 elections. 
CIO-PAC leaders whom we talked to while attending one of these confabs, con- 


fided that “this is real down to earth stuff, you should hear them.” So we went into some 


of the panels and Congressional LoL re. ee ~~ 

District caucuses. Rei een es ll ES a, ! 
Addressing the group as “C]O 

wives,” one of the women said: 

“Tet us be active too. After ll, 

a husband is out to meetings 

every night of the week, Sun- 

davs and Saturdays, goes to Sum- 

mer Camp to learn PAC work jor 

how to be better steward, but 

we are left home with the house, 

kids and cooking.” The com- 

plaints were sharp and demand- 

ing, and CIO leaders evidently 

are not going to be allowed to 

“receive and file” this well taken 


oint. 
P * 


WHAT did the women bring 
into the panel discussions? They 
brought their family problems, 
such as high utility rates, high 
cost of living, what to do about 
lavoffs, the broblem of baby sit- - 
ting, work in community and 
mothers groups and block clubs. 

They told CIO leaders, PAC 
work has to take up the fight 
against soaring utility rates, gas, 
electric, phone bills, PAC has 
to begin fighting for price con- 
tro! bills. 

On taxes these wives of CIO 
members took the roof off. 
Thirty percent of the workers’ 
pay goes for taxes, open and 
hidden, and these women did 
not have to read a research bulle- 


tin to know it. They want a tax- They are displaying) pamphlets entitled, “A Girl's Best Friend Is 


payers movement organized and 
quick. Eliminate sales taxes, cut 
income taxes to begin with, they 
demanded. 

“Money for H-bomb explos- 
ions, money ‘for bases, money’ to 
draft our sons, but no money for 
schools so that they can go to 
school for a full day, or college” 


tax bill I get to pay every month 
means. We are sick of it.” 
. 

NEGRO wives of CIO mem- 
bers told how they have double 
and triple burdens to bear. 
Many of them have to work as 
domestic workers for low wages, 


meet. Now with great layoffs, 
Negro workers are the heaviest 
hit by hunger,: evictions, fore- 
closures, furniture seizure. Out 
of this discussion came a demand 
to city and government officials 
for no foreclosures but a mora- 
torium on all debts until the 


lang hours, inorder to make ends workers return to work. 


—_—_—— 


“Eill the Battleshi 


said one wile. “that’s what. this 


MINNESOTA, Minn. 
By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


SENATOR Hubert Hum- 


phrev and Senator Alexander and persist throughout the world 
Wiley canie to Minnesota for everywhere, talk about it, let it | fall-out is? Do vou know that time 
Open, grass roots hearings on be known—it will take the intelli- is running out? There is a decision 
gence of every living man andjto be made now jusf as there was 

when the bomb was produced. 
® He tells a fable. In 1942 some- 


Mr. Goldish, who runs a poll|thing was known about 42 sepa- 


and the destruction of the next hands as he talks wringing together 
generation. He said to go on talk-| in a kind of anguish—| have come 
ing, these discussions must continue | 


disarmament, and to practice | * 
: ~~ |yvoman. 
as Senator Humphrey said, the first 
amendment, the right of petition, | 
and the right of free speech. They | 
came to hear what the people out- 
side Washington say on the matter 


i 


ed figures to show the people do proposed that a weapon be de- 
tig" : have confidence in other nations, |yeloped from this knowledge. Peo 
of peace in our time, and on all! and in America, but that most ex-| ple were very busy. But they got 
the economic, social, political and ; wre NS _|P ay ¥ . 
enema We a Ba a ect to experience war in their/together a lot of different kind of 
as il Santen ra i pees eT the |life time although they devoutly | people. chemists, technicians from 
1 Coreaeare Ne, hope not. ‘Universities and Laboratories. So 
atom bomb makes necessary. Sen. 
eg ea coee opener the Argonne National Laboratories | They organized a bomb. 
ay em at the University of Chicago. He is = ay} if iy Popes come to- 

And they did find out in well. $708 AcRmROR eLHOntICE ni emmreecnne For Unis Caek, renee, Sh me 
prepared papers, in questions ask- 
ed, in the old fashioned exercise of 
give-and-take town hall discussion, 
from isolationists, miembers of Me- 
Carthys committee and We the 
People, from University professors, 
scientists, chemists, housewives. 
bankers, lawyers, governors, So- 
cialists, Republicans, Democrats. 
They heard pleaders for careful 
slow-going, and the grandmother 
who cried—fill the battleships with 
singing children and surplus food 
and go around the world and you 
will conquer and survive and save 
the children not only of our time 
but of the future. 

* 

GOVERNOR Freeman of Min- 
nesota greeted the conference, and 
assured them that the reputation of 
the middle west of isolationism has 
been changed, Senator Wiley re- 
sponded — don't worry, they're 
around! They're out to defeat me! 

Governor Freeman said he has 
been doing some calculation, that 
just in Minnesota taxes spent on 
war for one year would run the 
state for two years, build the need- 
ed roads, parks, ;jleyelop natural 
sesources. He quoted the report oft 


oa 


of Minnesota public opinion quot-|rate isotopes and uranium. It was) jt. 


Dr. David Ingles has come from|these busy men made a bomb. | 


A Girl’s Best 
Friend Is 
Her Union 


J noe : 


WIVES of auto workers assembled at the “Family Participation Conference” sponsored by the UAW. 


Her Union.” 


The Negro women, it seemed, 
were far better organized in 
the communities. They . have 
block clubs, that battle to elim- 
inate the rat ridden alleys, TB 
fomenting housing. The church- 
es and ‘fabs organize help and 
aid to the most poverty strick- 
en, and have been a great force 


in helping to elect Negro and 
labor wo. Be candidates. 
* 


A COUPLE of dozen of these 
CIO family conferences have 
been held. A great new force is 
being helped to come into the 
elections un this year. A re- 
sult will be, politicians who come 
into neighborhoods are going to 
find a program shoved at them 
for peace, for equal rights, for 
lower taxes, and against high 
cost of living and high utility 
rates. 


* 

ROY REUTHER, UAW-PAC 
director spoke simply on the is- 
sue of peace. 

“We must think of peace, ever- 
_lasting. Our children have never 
lived in a period when they did 
not face going off to war and 
possibly coming back maimed.” 

Atomic energy, he said must 
be used for peace and not for 
atom bombs for mass destruc- 
tion. 


* 

THE. WOMEN watched a 
movie on how the great wo- 
man’s suffrage leader, Susan B. 
Anthony, was tried for voting in 
1873. 

They heard the story of Susan 
Anthony, how she was a member 
of the Knights of Labor in the 
1880s, how she later worked 
with the AFL. How she spoke to 
the AFL convention in Detroit 
in 1899 and convinced the dele- 
gates to adopt a resolution in fa- 
vor of amending the Constitution 
to give the right to vote to wo- 
men. 

All in all, it was an exciting 
day, this reporter spent at the 
“Family Participation” confer- 
ence of “CIO wives.” 

A great new force has assum- 
ed its full place in the coalition 
led by Jabor here, fighting for 
New Deal ideas. As one woman 
said, “Remember in November, 
there are two million more wo- 
men’s votes in America, than 


” 


men. 


ps with Singing Children’ 


the scientists on the atomic fall-out, ;see his big white clean anguished | possible that they come together|telligent enough 


ito control it—as distinguished a 
group of men? Can you say peace 


posed a National Security Institute 


hemo experts not politicians—who 


know the danger and would grasp 


at every opportunity for even a 
limited agreement. Peace is an in- 


* 
THERE IS applause although 
i'there is not supposed to be. Sen- 
‘ator Humphrey becomes very irate 
about the secrecy the American 
| people have been kept in. We had 
‘to learn about the fall-out from a 
committee of Japanese scientists 
and doctors who went around the 
world. Aren't we, the people, in- 


situation, You have to organize for 


to know the 
truth?, he cries. Senator Wiley can 


‘be educated by the people it is 


as a witness. Do you know what is as impossible as the atom bomb! clear—It’s the minds of the people - 
the bomb is? Do you know what |seemed to be at that time? He pro-|he says, the black and yellows are 


too ignorant to understand the 
American people. We always men- 
tion that we have a weapon for 
mass retaliation and name the places 
we are going to bomb. The Russi- 
ans never do this. We tell where 
we are going to bomb. We brag. 
Our people are a peaceful fran» 
but nobody knows it. We have 
bases all around the Soviet Union 
and they don't grasp the fact that 
they are for defense only. There 
are some gasps and laughter. 
* 

OSCAR LITTEN, economic ad- 
visor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the 9th District which includes 
Montana, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota, gave the next report. A chart 
is set on the table and surprising 
enough his theses ure that capitalist 
economy, free enterprise’ he calls 
it, can and must prove that it can 
have prosperity without war. We 
sit up and take notice. 

The mineral reserves tapped by 
war, are now being used in the 
conversion of low gride ore, em- 
ploying thousands of workers. He 
goes on in a clear convincing voice. 
It is essential that we learn to use 
this high production machinery in 
peace. Taxes, wages, costs, labor 
must be balanced. The fear of un- 
employment must be removed. In 
this district at this time we are only 
800 workers below employment 
in war time economy. Besides, he 
says, todav war does not insure 
prosperity. Discounting the destrue- 
tion of property, it does not assure 
jobs. There must be a higher stan- 


‘dard of living all over the world, 


this will take the placé of war. 
* 
HE SEEMED very confident and 
happy in his chart which he ex- 


plained. Senator Wiley was getting 
# (Continued en Page ih aa 
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Speaks Her Piece 
On Homework and Tito 
Dear Editor: 

I've been meaning to “speak 
my piece” for a long time, but it 
took Bertha Reynold’s article og 
the housewife’s job to finally 
push me into it, 

I think Miss Reynolds misses 
the point of the struggle * for 
equality of women in her ar- 
ticle. Maxists do not, as she says, 
“tell (women) to walk out on the 
job (of being housewives) be- 
cause, it is obsolete and socially 
useless.” They are fighting 
against, as I understand the 
Marxist position, the primitive 
division of labor idea which is 
still so prevalent, that a woman's 
“function” is to stay home and 
a man’s “function” is to go out 
and work. 

We do not argue that there 
is no dignity and honor in main- 
taining a home and bringing up 
kids. What we want is for the 
women who do work, either for 
need or by choice, to know that 
their children are properly cared 
for, and that after a hard days 
work outside the home they do 
not have to shop, cook, and clean 
until they fall exhausted into 
bed. 

Also, a housewife who wants 
to stay home—and it should, be a 
matter of choice—should be pro- 
vided with enough help s@ that 
she really feels dignified at the 
end of the day. Only then will 
the “profession” of homemaker 
be looked upon with respect, 
both by those who choose it, 
and thidse who return home in 
the evening after being outside 
all day. 

BROOKLYN HOUSEWIFE. 

P. S. While I am writing you, 
I want to ask you, what ever 

happened to Derek Kartun, for- 
eign editor of the London Daily 
Worker? 

He wrote a “documented” re- 
ort which was circulated here, 
‘Tito’s Plot Against the Peace.” 

Where did he get his informa- 
tion, which turns out to be false? 
Has he explained? 

. 


Can't See Harm 


In Communism 
BELLEVUE, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 

I have been reading your 
paper, “The Worker,” and want 
to tell you how much I enjoy it. 
The articles are wonderful and 
give you the truth—and I hope 
that the paper will continue. 

What is wrozg with the Amer- 
ican people? Why are they ac- 
ay the idea from this so- 
Cc outstanding government, 
these big time publishers that 
Communism is very, very bad; 
belonging to the Communist 
Party is like committing a hor- 
rible crime; being a member of 
the NAACP is a sin; associating 
with Negroes is just inexcusable. 

I thought America was the 
land of the free and you are 
supposed to be able to do what 


you want. I see nothing wrong. 


with communism, but. do get 
confused about some of their 
basic ideas, because all of this 

distortion to confuse 
the people of Ametica. 

Who can’t find fault with big 
business organizations, these 
multi-millionaires who try to con- 
trol the government and rule 
with a dollar sign because they 
can pressure ) 
money mad politigians for 
own ultimate end? These per- 
sons one to he their 
backyard ins trying to 
cover up their schemes by tell- 
ing the people lies and prope- 
ganda, R.C. B. 


missing, presumed dead 
De jaous de Celindez is only one 
of three Dominicans who have 


# LETTERS FROM READERS 


dictator Trujillo, according to an 
article in Look magazine for 
May 29. | 

The others are said to include 
the author of the article “League 
of Threatened Men” (Look 
magazine, May 29) Wenzell 
Brown, and two more are named 
as previous Trujillo victims, who 
were murdered in New York 
City with impunity in 1935 and 
in 1952. The five were dedicat- 
ed to exposing in articles, books, 
and lectures the Trujillo terror 
and aggressions of Trujillo in 
Latin América. 

Trujillo agents, according to 
Wenzell Brown's article have 
“nicked off” associates of the five 

so in Havana, Puerto Rico, 
Caracas, and elsewhere. “Lucky” 
Luciano gangsters are leaders 
among thé agents, according to 
th earticle, 

The article states that Tru- 
jillo holds vast properties in Man- 
Sootan upstate New York, and 
elsewhere, and “has hired scores 
of writers, radio stars and pub- 
licity men” (American) to glorif 
him. New York newspapers rink 
ed full-page advertisements of 
glorification of Trujillo early in 
April. (Galindez was last seen 
March I@). 

The Washington law firm of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., is re- 
ported to have accepted $60,- 
000 to represent Trujillo in the 
United States. 

The New York University 
Press is said to have received a 
book manuscript from Galindez 
on the Trujillo regime, just be- 
fore his disappearance. 

(Liberty Book Club has just 
reissued the novelette classic, 
“Masters of the Dew” by Jac- 
_ Roumain of Haiti, one of 
the victim nations of Trujillo's 
aggressions). 

With no prosecutions in any 
of the three cases, and without 
a greater public outcry, Wenzell 
Brown .and his fellow-survivor 
Nicholas Silfa, who are continu- 
ing in their anti-Trujillo cause, 
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may possibly be rubbed out in 


their turn practically ‘at will. 
We 


* 
Has Qualms About 


TV Column 
Dear Editor: 


So now we have Ben Levine 
with his arm around the should- 
er of good old Harry Truman, 
the creature who set in motion 
the murder of the Rosenbergs, 
the burning-alive of Koreans 
with gasoline-bombs, and_ the 
years and years of jail for Com- 
munists for “conspiring to 
teach.” Or were we wrong about 
all that too? 

Wasn't it a “wholesome” in- 
cident—he reminscences (June 
24) when Truman threatened to 
maim one of the music critics 
who all agreed, in honest con- 
cert reviews, that Margaret was 
not a good singer. After all, he 
“laid aside his Presidential] dig- 
nity.” 


He “acted like the average 
American father defending his 
daughter,” says Levine in the 
words of the Democratic Party 
hacks who flooded the letter- 
columns of the newspapers with 
them at the time. Levine has 
some notion of the fairness and 
decency of the “average Amer- 
ican father.” 

And the music critic was 
never punished, boasts Levine, 
(meaning “like in Russia”) “he 
was not arrested or fined, he was 
not called a Cosmopolitan.” For 
this was “American democracy,” 
suggests Levine proudly. And 
even though, in American democ- 
racy, a President's daughter 
should not be called an inade- 
quate singer like any other per- 
son who is an inadequate sing- 
er, the music critic gets off with 
mere threats and abuse and hav- 
ing to apologize. 

And The Worker, as usual, 


' prints it without a qualm. It’s 


enough to make an honest Com- 
munist vomit. Even honest anti- 
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pom 


‘Now OF Course You'D RATHER 
PAY FoR THEIR Polio SHOTS THAN 
HAVE THEM INFECTEO WITH 
THOSE Sociacistic IDEAS! . 


STEP TOWARD SOCIALISM... 


Communists were nauseated by 


the thing itself. 

Re-read Levine's words, See 
if they can be weaseled out of as 
kidding. “Did not this incident 
indicate,” he asks seriously, 
“something wholesome in Amer- 
ican democracy?” 

W. R. 


* 
Wants to Know 
Are Ideas Deleted? 


Dear Editor: 


It has been my observation 
that a great many letters printed 
in this column are enthusiastic 
in their praise or damnation of 
some ‘particular person, seldom 
are ideas discussed. Are the let- 
ters which you receive selected 
and edited in this direction? 

This is the only conclusion I 
can reach after reading my de- 
leted letter published on June 3. 
I concede that my letter was 
long, but I cannot concede that 
you were correct in cutting out 
the parts which offered concrete 
suggestions on the problems of 


$y 


women. For example, the pic- 
ture which heads “On _ the 
House.” How many more years 
must we look at this picture of a 


‘sexy white woman dusting in 


high heels? Why do you feel 
that this patricular picture ex- 
presses your concept of house-. 
wives? Compare the picture for 
“On the House” with the first 
picture in the first article of Eli- 
zabeth Lawson's series. 

Which picture expresses best 
the opinion of The Worker? I 
think every person on your staff 
should examine this question 
before writing another word di- 
recting working class women in 
the struggle for socialism. 

I also mentioned subjects for 


articles which could be written 


for The Worker; techniques of 
PTA work, teaching children 
about Socialism, religion and 
Sunday School in the progres- 
sive home, and how mortgaged 
homes in the suburbs affect the 
entire outlook of progressives. 
Why weren't these ideas pre- 
sented? Housewife. 


ee 


Study Seeks 
Greater Use 
Of Women 


“GRADUATE EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN,” a report by a 
faculty-trustee committee. Har- 


vard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1956. $3.50. 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


HOW TO use America’s. wo- 
man-power more effectively was 
one of the subjects discussed last 
October at Brookings Institution. 
The conference, in its report on 
“Human Resources and Na- 
tional Security,” had this to say: 


“A very difficult question that 
awaits evaluation, if not solution, 
is the changes that are called for 
with respect to the fuller de- 


t and more effective 
utilization of the .potential of 
American women. If there is 
serious concern about increas- 


ing the number of highly train- 
ed persons in our society, we 


should that women 
represent the greatest potential 
supply.” 

Comparatively few women in 
the United States achieve high- 
er trajning, and even fewey are 
able to make use of it, although 
the number of girls wha. finish 
high school is about the same as 
the number ef boys, and in in- 
telligence are equal. These 
are the conclusions—and I see 
no reason to daubt them—of the 
study “Graduate Education for 
Women.” Holders of the Ph, D. 

conferred by Radcliffe 

between 1902 and 1954 
were questioned in gathering the 
material, i 


Ripplt Bated ty be, mumideres € “i be, 
ew York’ City by agents of 


MORE than half of those who 


answered the questionnaire de- 
clared that they had encounter- 
ed obstacles because of their sex. 
Most frequently, they complain- 
ed of less pay and .slower pro- 
motion than was given to men 
of equal or even inferior qualifi- 
cations. “There are still difficul- 
ties for a woman in getting the 
kind of experience that is neces- 
sary to be ‘tops’ in physics,” one 
woman declared. 

Other comments regarding pa 
and promotion were: “At a 
stages of my career salary has 
been much, much lower than for 
a man with exactly the same posi- 
tion. I would say in general that 
in teaching even in a woman's 
college, promotion is much slow- 
er for a woman than for a man.” 

Placement was another com- 
plaint. Many institutions refuse 
to employ both a husband and 


a wife. Answers to the question-. 


naire included such statements as 
these: “Far fewér opportunities 
are open than to men. Many 
fewer instiutions, particularly in 
the field of political science, will 
consider women; also almost 
none give preference or even 
equal opportunity to a woman, 
first for appointment and second 
for promotion. Because there are 
fewer opportunities, there are 
fewer ‘bargaining’ points than 
= 

g response to my profes- 
sors effort to place me was that 
there was no opening there for 
a woman, but if there were a 
man available with my qualifica- 
an, they would to take 


Still another graduate spoke 
of the subconscious feeling in 


_,institution ompeying wo- 
fae that “vou are there on suf- 


“ferance and ought to be thank- 


ful for anything you can get.” 
Discrimination in placing married 
women was reported even great- 
er than in placing single women. 
One interviewer from a chemical 
company remarked: “We have no 
policy against hiring women, but 
we have not hired any since the 
war, 

WORST of all the problems 
reported, as might have been ex- 
pected, was the burden of house- 
work, which cuts down the 
amount of writing and research 
these trained women can do, 
and consequently lowers their 
status on the job market. 

“There is no provision here 
for the mechanics of life for wo- 
men,” one woman wrote from a 
university, “i. e., no faculty 
houses for women. Housekeep- 
ing, shopping, and cooking take 
time.” (Virtually all the women 
who answered the questionnaire, 
by the way, were unable to af- 
ford any household help—a proof 
that the book is not a discussion 
of the problems of the well-to- 
do). 

Yet even for unmarried men 
in that university town—not to 
speak of the married ones—ways 
were found to abolish the house- 
hold chores so that men could 
work at top prresrvny. “The 
fact that on whole men fac- 
ulty members publish more than 
women,” another university pro- 
fessor stated, “is at least ially 

by the fact that wo- 

_men, whether married or not, are 

nsible for running homes 

ded simply do not vse the i 
or energy when ca a 

teaching load to do food shop- 

ping, cooking, and cleaning, keep 

their clothes in order, and then 

do research.” With lower salaries, 


women spend more time in pre- 
paring meals.” 


Others complain that although 
they do work, the cost of nurs- 
ery schools and similar social ser- 
vices is deductible only to the 
extent of $600, and then is hedg- 
ed with so many conditions that 
only the lowest-salaried families. 
can make any deduction what- 
ever. “It is ludicrous,” one wo- — 
man said, “but this is not con- 
sidered a business expense.” 


WHAT, then, is the solution? 
Part-time jobs?. “The most inter- 
esting jobs are not offered to 
part-time people,” wrote a grad- 
uate, and the editors add that 
part-time jobs are “routine jobs, . 
filling-in, and temporary situa-  * 
tions.” Or is the answer in drop- 7 
ping out of work for 15 or 20 
years and then resuming ones 
profession? The fact is that in 
work which requires higher train- © 
ing, advances in the field are so 
rapid that by the time a woman 
is ready to go back, her knowl- 
edge is hopelessly outdated. “Ten 
or 20 years is indeed a long time 
to be away from one’s profes- 
sion,” write the editors of this 
study. 


There are solutions, although 
this book does not give them. 
One, which can be achieved in 
the next session of Congress if 
we put our minds to it, is the 
passage of a bill introduced in 
1956 by Representatives Fine 
and Multer, both of New York. 
This bill would raise the tax de- 
duction for the care of children 
of working mothers from $600 to 
$2,500. 

Another is a system of com- 
munity services at low cost to 
help free women from the chores 
of the individual - household. 
Such a system would be no for- 
eign importation. No nation in 
the world is technically as well 
able to provide these services as | 
is the United States, | 


ase 
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‘Memory Gems 


BEN LEVINE 

NO LOUD “encores” have, as 
far as I know, been heard from 
television audiences, but repeat 
performances have already be- 
gan appearing on summer 
screens. The phenomenon has 
been noted by 
many _ critics, 
who lament the e 
absence of the Ge. = 
ex p erimenta- — 
tion that mark- 


ed the previ- 
ous summers. 


Although the 
TV world has ® 
not yet gone | 
beyond what 
might be called its adoles- 
cence, it is already indulging in 
reminiscences. A decade ago we 
heard much of television's bright 
future. Has it already athalned a 
past? 

“The Honeymooners” have 
been living their disheveled lives 
over again, and on one Saturday 
] was again entertained by the 
efforts of Ralph Kramden, the 
Brooklyn bus 8 ag to force the 
ovster of fortune with a can 
opener. I was as much entertain- 
ed as ever, and perhaps more 
so, for I knew what was com- 
ing and I Jooked forward with 
relish to that sad, mad scene 
when the portly Ralph stands 
tongue-tied in the commercial 
after buying time to advertise his 
product. 

This was proof once more that 
jokes are like wine, and when 
they are good they may get het- 
ter with age. 

And so sponsors, if they insist 
on trying to make a little extra 
summer profit with second-hand 
goods, might, if they pick their 
re-runs carefully, be doing a ser- 
vice to the public. 

The television workers’ union 
could then verv well follow the 
lead of the musicians and de- 
mand that some of the profit 
from cutting corners be turned 
over to the original periormers. 

* 

MEANWHILE, as a faithful 
member of a vast audience, ] 
propose to put my list of pro- 
posed repeats into the TV sug- 
gestion box. 

There are first the shows that 
won wide praise but which I 
missed seeing, spend 
some of mv time away from 
the never-silent TV set. 

I work Sundays, so I would 
be grateful to Omnibus if it 
chose a Thursday evening or a 
Saturday morning to re-run plays 
Jike “Antigone” or 18th Century 
dramas like “The Rivals.” This 
would, I think, also be appreciat- 
ed by those who do not stay 
home Sundays. 

The comedies of playwrights 
like Sheridan or Goldsmith are so 
compact with wit that such en- 
cores always have something 
new for the most nimble brain 
or the most retentive memory, 

And I am quite willing to see 
over and over again Jayne 
Meadow’s portrayal of Jane Aus- 


tens “Ema,” 
. 


ECHOES of music also lave 
charms. I have often thought 
that new works in particular 
should be performed twice in the 
same concert, for it is. hard to 
get a clear idea of the complete 
orm on a tirst hearing, 1 scoff- 
ed last year at Stan Kenton’s 
Music ‘55. A reader wrote an ex- 
cellent letter of disagreement, 
and I should be quite happy to 
hear Mr, Kenton’s musicians 
again to see whether I have 
learned anything since last Sep- 
tember, 

And oh, to hear again the 
strains of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to Fritz Reiner's baton, 
These concerts unaccountably 
disappeared about a half year 
ago from the New/York circuit. 

Another source for the summer 


since | 


screen would be an international 
television exchange, whereby na- 
tions would send each other their 
old TV programs. There is a Brit- 
ish What’s My Line and an Ital- 
ian $64,000 quiz, and we have 
in this country run (often with- 
out credit) shorts from the So- 
viet Union). 


MEMORY, according to the 
Greek myths, is the mother of 
the Nine Muses. Relax in the 
warm days, say I, with remem- 
brance of programs past. 

I can recall a nightmare visit 
to a friend whose house was 
crammed with phonograph rec- 
ords, He had me sit down, put 
a glass of something into my 
hand, and started spinning his 
collection. No sooner did he start 
one disk than he thought of an- 
other he was sure I would like 
even better. I staggered away at 
last, my. brain bursting with 
Bach, Brahms, Beethoven and 


Jecting funds to aid victims of the 


Clamor Grows in Britain: 
Let Robeson Sing Again! 


By CLAUDIA JONES 


LONDON, June 19.—Indignation at the threatened contempt citation of the 
House Un-American Committee against Paul Robeson is mounting daily among Britons of 


all persuasions, native as well as colonial. Significantly, the morning ‘that this news reach- 
ed London, Britain also learned ~~ — ! 


that a Cypriot priest was secretly 
depdérted from the country for col: 


struggle in Cyprus. A few days 
earlier} Commons debated _ the 
monstrous revelations of the life- 
time jailings of 11-13-year-old Af- 
rican | girls in gb Hence, the 
oneness of the fight for freedom 
evoked the London Daily Worker 
to caption these headlined stories 
with the immortal words of Lord 
Byron “Yet freedom, yet thy ban- 
ner, torn but flying, streams like 
thunderstorm against the wind...” 
7 

BECAUSE London is known as 
world “colonial” center one can get 
a cross-section reaction among co- 
lonials from such varied areas as 
the Gold Coast (Accra), Bombay, 


wee —~—  ——_— 


- —- 


operatic singer who has performed 
many of the songs made famous 
by Robeson seated: “I feel the ut- 
most indignation at such treatment 
of a figure so~beloved among artists 
and ordinary folk all over the 
world. 

The influential Manchester Guar- 
dian’s .Washington correspondent 
wrote, in a news item captioned, 
“Diplomats Worried by Prosecu- 
tion Threat.” 

“There is profound covcern in 
the diplomatic community here 


that may be brought against Mr. 
Robeson. The feeling is that the 
exact nature of his ash with the 
House Committee will never be 
made clear to the people in Asia 
and Africa, Instead, Mr, Robeson’s 
great fame would be used by the 
Communist Party to accuse Con- 


the Caribbean, Uganda, Sierra 
| Leone, le ir and Ceylon. As is 
itrue indeed of white Britons even} __ | 
| where there is disagreement with) tions. conferences, concerts and 
Bach 'Robeson’s ideas and associations—| other 
p rs t - same pac Aap 00 >t ‘and these are far and few between! Wales 
ude over ea a gp” '—there is anger against this new 1 
covering new beauties unti ab sh wd “ite 

‘persecution and harassment a ainst| 

I 8 plauded cabled greetings from Paul 


felt at home in this Heaven in | Ry} "e » Kiuthe £ ce 
| yeson s courageous fight for his jos Serr 
SEOUS NBHE TOF YS) Robeson at their 53r Gala, one} Manchester Guardian’s W ashing- 


E flat eae : we | | 
. passport. It is not overstatement to} |; a eo 
2 \observe once again that among all | the largest and most colorful! ton correspondent's observation, as 


TV'S FRANTIC search for | peoples, Robeson is universally re- age rake Ee hoe These greet | elective of the old red herring, its 
new plots and jokes leads to Ings trom two generations of the | importance lies in its candid ad- 


‘garded as one of the world’s out-' 
perfunctory performances. En- 


PAUL ROBESON | Bress and the American Govern- 


ment of practicing discrimination 

ppieet Negroes. (Manchester 
Guardian, June 14, 1956), 

means from Scotland to m : 


Only recenily, over 20,000 
Yorkshire miners and families ap- APART FROM the necessity to 
reply to'the last sentence of the 


Berlioz. 

The next such phonomaniac I 
visited began in the same way, 
but I was firm and made him 


—_— a tem a — — 


‘standing human _ beings, peace! Mobeson family Sous by Robeson) mission that in diplomatic circles 
fighters and peoples’ artist. Even |ecalled his association with York- | in Washington itself, the vindictive 
among reactionary journalists there! shire through a bust of him,by the| character of Paul Robeson’s persec- 
is sentiment that “the Americans famous sculptor Epstein now in the ation (as is true of others, Mr. 
are foolish not to set Robeson free New York Art Gallery. | Clark Foreman, Mr. Leonard 
land to grant him his ape are and * Boudin, ete.) is a special attempt 
a grudging admission of his un-| AFTER reading the message, {to use Robeson’s own words to 
questioned great art. | Mr. ]. K. A. Machen, Yorkshire | “gag” him at home and abroad par- 
* ‘miners president declared: “We ticularly because of his implacable 
| CLUE TO THIS spontaneous hear a lot of precepts and propa-| opposition to racism. And that this 
‘reaction, of course, is not only the' ganda about freedom from certain has been done in full knowledge of 
high regard for Robeson, but the quarters. A little bit of practice; the numerous invitations he has 
‘recognition by all peoples of the; would help more.” ‘received from many countries in 
interconnection of his fight to their) Added to this was the withering Europe including Great Britain, as 
aspirations and realization of peace, attack by Gelbert Harding, Britain's , well as Asia, Africa and the Carrib- 
freedom, human dignity, national outstanding radio and television bean, which he is unable to accept 
‘independence everywhere in the personality who, after describing because of denial of a passport. 
rp hee This is particularly true | how the contempt citation threat} Subsequent articles will forward 
film re-runs would replenish the among colored peoples, among to Robeson “makes people pale concrete evidence of the reaction 
pocketbooks of playwrights, pol- Asians, Africans and West Jndians,, with anger” also declared: “It of African and Asian protests to 
ish ng Phage oi _ a jit is seen in their mutual recogni- | would seem a great pity that a | this latest outrage of the Un-Ameri- 
ce ar Ney jangled senses OF the '15,, that Robeson is being persec- republic founded on such high’cans, Astonishment is being ex- 
yd yale aha ee uted not alone for his superb, principles should now deny the|pressed here when it is learned 

There is a joke about encores 
that illustrates what | mean and | gro-American, he dares to assert outspoken comments voiced by Sir racist Eastland of Mississippi is 
is itself worthy of repetition by | the inviolabilitye of human dignity | Richard Coppock, secretary o fthe|chairman of the Internal Security 
popular demand. and equality for his people, the National Federation of Building | subcommittee. 

It seems a young American Negro people, with all other peo-, Trade Operatives: “There should| Suffice it to say that there is a 
tenor was permitted his lirst pro-| ples, i be greater freedom in a country | growing feeling abroad that this 
fessional opera ‘debut in a small | A wide section of British public which is fighting for freedom. After; new. rourid of persecution against 
town in Italy. He wag naturally (opinion has constantly voiced in|all it is much more exciting to es-|Paul Robeson, while indicative of 
nervous about subjecting his | organized fashion their opposition! tablish freedom for one's own peo-| the desperate rage by the McCar- 
budding talent to the scrutiny Of (to Robeson’s harassment and speci-| ple than to liberate others.” thyites old and new, can be de- 
a bation of music critics but he | fic denial of his passport in resolu-!') Martin. Lawrence, well-known! feated by world wide protest. 
went bravely forward, At his 


-_— 2 om 


first aria he was surprised to ; 


hear Joud demands for an en- 


core. He repeated the aria, and 
ROBESON CHART 


cores of live programs as well as | \.o.44 


- ss <- --« _——o © tome _—— ~ - —— 


nalts i “seit iia é 
" THE PATIENT IS DOING 3 
VERY WELL , UNFORTUNATELY...” 


avain the audience cried, “En- 
core.” A third time, and again a 
loud “Encore,” 

Finally the young tenor ad- 
dressed the listeners, thanked 
them, said it was getting late | 
und begged them to Jet the opera | 
proceed, But a voice roared ba 
the baleony: | 

“You ll sing this aria until you | 
get it right!” 


Who Owns Mutual? 


_ Same , be dd 


The biggest radio broadcast- 
ing company in America—Mu- 
tual, with its 543 affiliated local 
stations—is owned by the Gen- 
ernl Tire & Rubber Co., an 
Akron, Ohio, corporation, 


The Ohio company is a huge 
“holding” concern, with scores 
of subsidiaries engaged in all 
kinds of businesses from retail 
stores to production of rockets 
and guided missiles, 


The latter kind of production, 
which is the most profitable 
would end with an eva of world 


peace, | ‘i | i 


i ~A British Coniment—Labor Daily ‘Worker. 
‘s - 4 1S) \uifpgmy London New Gatesman'& Nation 


atten 
TT THE OTHER OPERATION 


ra | 


over the possible contempt charges - 


peace stand, but because, as a Ne-| very essence of liberties.” Similarly that none other than inveterate. 
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How Left's Ties with Labor Were Weakened 


By BEN DOBBS (Cal.) 


It is a matter of deep con- 
cern to all that our national 
committee can now characterize 
our party as isolated and with 
decreased influence. ‘This is es- 
pecially true in the trade union 
movement. There is physical 
isolation as expressed in our 
size and composition and a 
deep-going political — ivolation 
that must be broken if we are 
to be a Marxist party. 

The last 10 years were mark- 
ed by the most intense efforts 
of reaction to isolate us from all 
walks of public Jile incliding 
special efforts to drive us out 
of the labor movement. This 
was done by. red-baiting and 
liysteria, the passage, use and 
extension of the Taft - Hartley 
Act anti-communist clauses, the 
screening and loyally and secu- 
rity check programs in inions 
and industries, the widespread 
use of congressional conumittees 
and in some cases physical vio- 
lence against left wing militants, 

It is during such a period that 
ow policies should have been 
based above all on one over-rid- 
ing principle — the maintenance 
of ties, connections and. relation- 
ships in and with the labor 
movement, Our aim should have 
been to work even closer with 
the workers by developing even 
broader coalition policies and 
tactics, We did just the oppo- 
site by developing lelt-sectarian 
tactics, , 

It is my opinion that for the 
last 10 years or more we have 
oriented our policy and tactics 
on subjective narrow partisan 
factors rather than a careful 
study of the labor movement 
and the factors that influence 
it and its leadership. We allow- 
ed our judgment and estimates 
to be colored by what was hap- 
pening to us, on what only we 
were able to influenve and as 
we alone judged events and on 
what we wanted to see happen 
rather than on what was let. 
lively possible, 

NEGLECTED AFL 

Since the founding of the 
CIO, for instance, with the ex- 
ception of isolated examples, 
we did not have a positive pro- 
gram of orientation toward the 
AFL. Our whole policy was bas- 
ed on the more advanced couli- 
tion and program developed in 
the CIO, The AFL represented 
the majority of organized: work- 
ers and yet was not taken fully 


es 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 


‘publie discussion on the report 


of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 
We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been. re- 
weived, 
| "The discussion now being in- 
Initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new, For some time now, there 


has been intense debate in the 
iB 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on, There are differences of _ 


* jon within our ranks on a whole 


host of questions, There is noth- 
ining alarming about this, For 
only an open, frank and yigor- 
ous discussion in whieh every 
member honestly and frankly 


states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we. will emerge 
with a stronger party add one 
more capable of truly serving 
and advancing the welfare of 


y 


Statement of the Committee 


the American people and the 
cause Of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as increasingly 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives, 

We wrge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this diseus- 
sion, 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


into acvount when we formulat- 
ed our overall labor policies. 

Instead of ignoring the prob- 
lem, our isolation should have 
forced us to assess the moods, 
currents, impact of events and 
policies on .this sector of organ- 
ized labor and its relationshi 
to our program, This approach 
is essential for a mass policy. 
Had the mass of workers and 
leadership of all levels of the 
AFL been taken into account 
when mass policy and estimates 
were made 4 We certainly 
would have been ditferent. 

Another example of this sec- 
turian approach in the AFL was 
to pattern our work, program 
and tactics on what might have 
been possible in the CIO, As a 
result tactics were followed that 
led to isolating individual lead- 
ers and individual locals from 
the mainstream of the AFL, 

_ © 

Experiences in the CIO show 
in another way the same type of 
sectarianism that determined 
some of our policies. We orient- 
ed our policy on what we judg- 
ed to be our influence on leaders 
of certain unions in the CIO, 
We thought that leaders of cer- 
tuin unions could exercise influ- 
ence and leadership over their 
membership on advanced ques- 
tions such as the Marshall Plan 
and the Third Party just by be- 
ing the titular heads or officials 
of thewe unions, We did not see 
that the level of political con- 
sciousness was the key prob- 
lem, We overestimated the rad- 
ivalization of the membership 
because of our contact and in- 
fluence with the leadership. 

It was this approach to our 
influence on the ders of the 


Jeft-led tnions that directed our 
policies in the ClO, From this 
sectarian approach we com- 
pounded our-errors of judgment 
and tactics. We estimated that 
a mass base for the Third Par- 
ty existed because of the num- 
ber of workers in the unions wn- 
der left leadership rather than 
on the attitude and thinking of 
these workem. We started, tor 
instance, our estimate of the 
struggle against the ‘Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and the. effect of this 
law on the labor movement 
from where we satefrom what 
if would do io wus nicl Our 
friends, 


REFORMISTS 

Our sectarianism is) further 
shown by our approach to “re- 
formists’ in the labor movement. 
It is obvious and for good reason 
that we oppose reformism as an 
ideology. We seek basic reforms 
~—improvements—in wages, hours 
and working conditions, in the 
struggle for civil liberties and 
civil rights and yet our tactical 
approach to winning these re- 
forms—to uniting the workers lor 
struggle for improvements—has 
been confused by the necessity 
of the struggle against reformism 
as an ideology, 

Because we disagree with re- 
formism as an ideology we often 
singled out the reformists as the 
main enemy of the union instead 
of the boss, The selection of our 
political foes as the muin euemy 

of the workers in the trade 
union has caused us to have a 
narrow oppositionist approach to 
coalition and united front tactics. 

The overall point Tam trying 
to make-by giving these general 
examples is that our overall 
policies and approaches and 


The Need for a New and Broader 


By W.E.S. (San Francisco) 


I would like to make the 
central point of my contribution 
to the discussion the need for 
a new, broader, left political 
party in the United States, and, 
concurrently with such develop- 
ment, the formal diksolution of 
the present U.S. Communist 


party, 
T recall that a new party was 


held out as a persepective which 
might at some future date, ma- 


terialize at the recent ‘national’ 


plenum of our party, But it 
was placed in such a way as to 
mean that someday such a party 
might appear and, if and when 
it does, we will consider it, but 
at the present time the only 
course fs to “build and strength 
en” ow party as it now exists, 
which, it is implied, will in some 


way help such .a perspective ‘to 


- materialize. 


My opinion is that we ‘should 
not ofly not wait upon such a 
development, but take every step 
possible to help bring it about, 
including the opening up of in- 
formal discusstons with numer- 
ous non-Communists who are 
ro-sdcialist and moving in a 
eftward direction, 

The purpose of such discus- 
sions he be to find a com- 
mon ground and a common pro- 
gram, with socialism as its base, 
around which all the” lefp ele- 
ments jn the country could 
unite, 

Such a party should struggle 
for ballot status, and run can- 
didates in selected races, But 
its main orientation would be in 
a coalition direction. Its ulti- 
mate’ program would be the 
establishment of socialism by the 
election of a socialist Congress 


‘andl ‘Administration, Its im- 
‘mediate program would be 


broad defense of elvil liberties, 


Negro and minority rights, for: 


a curb on monopoly, for peace 
and trade and a progressive eco- 
nomic program. 

There is no question but that 
numerous struggles over line and 
policy would take place within 
such a party, and it would not 
he the tightly knit group such 
as the recent Communist party, 

This is not necessarily bad, 
Tiiis would. not be the mass 
furmer-labor party of which we 
have so often nie Fy That must 
await the ripening and political 
maturing of the labor movement, 
But it would be a Marxist-social- 
ist party with a more flexible 
organizational form adapted to 
American conditions and Amer- 
jean conditions and American 
thinking. 

BASIS FOR NEW PARTY 

Such a party would be in a 
better position te carry on the 


estimates have stemmed from 
ou selection of issues, our atti- 
tude to the leadership of the 
labor movement and basically 
influenced by narrow partisan 
interests and not from the objec- 
tive study and objective esti- 
Hiwates, 

The overall effect has been a 
narrow sectarian definition of the 
role of the left in the Jabor 
movement as a major source of 
our errors in policy, It is from 
this that a narrow sectarian ap- 
proach to the united from and 
coalition tactics has flowed, Our 
coalition tactics have thus been 
irgely based on forming éoali- 
lions with non-communists who 
agree with us in the selection of 
issues and approach to problems, 
Our attitude, for instance, to the 
elected leadership of unions has 
never been objective, We essen- 
tially look upon them not from 
the attitude’of the rank and file 
but as the main obstacle to our 
poiicy and program, How often 
ave our tactics led to opposi- 
tionism by saying that we cannot 
support them because we “don’t 
want to build them up” and in- 
deed our attitude to some unions 
has been non-support in building 
them becanse of their “reform- 
ist” leadership, 

By the placing of these prob- 
lems in the overall sense I am 
not overlooking some of the fine 
work and excellent relationships 
that do exist in certain unions 
but generally I would say that 
this basic sectarian and subjective 
approach did much to isolate us 
from the labor movement, 


UNITY AGAINST BOSS 
We must take a bard and 
thoughtful Jook on reformulating 


strugule for a legal existence 
than the present CPUSA, _ It 
would be met, with no question, 
by the sume ferocious attack of 
reaction, The Attorney General 
and J, Edgar Hoover would 
bark as Tisual, But it would be 
far more difficult for them to 
achieve the successful isolation 
of such a new party and far 
more difficult to “prove a case” 
with the American people. 

Is there a basis for such a 
new party? I think there is, There 
aré tens of thousands of pro- 
ressives Who are politically 
wwjeless today, There are other 
pro-socialist currents operating, 
such as The Guardian and 
Monthly Review forces. 

This is not a proposal to 
merely change the name of the 
present CPUSA, It would mean 
a new atructure, a new press 
a shared . leadership. » It w 
mean a host of new problems, 


our overall approach to the labor 
movement, Our starting point is 
that we must never forget the 
basic reason for which workers 
fom unions. Regardless of all 
inds of diflerences they agree on 
one thing—that they must unite 
against the boss, Starting with 
this they are in the front line 
of the a struggle—the unions 
are the basic vehicle built by the 
workers to conduct the class 
struggle for their needs, 


Our basic approach then, must 
be to advance class struggle: 
solicies aguinst the class col- 
faboration policies found = in 
every union, Our examination of 
the relationship of forces, the 
tactics and program must be 
based on this standard, Our 
coalition must be based for this 
purpose, and the special role of 
the left is to advance class poli- 
cies, class ideology and class 
consciousness and within that 
area of struggle to bring for- 
ward our program, 

Had this been our starting 
int we would not have sat idly 
“6 and wondered what the mer- 
ger would do to us,  Slarting 
from that point we would not 
have so repeatedly advanced left 
centers alone as the vehicles for 
activity on peace, civil liberties, 
civil rights, and legislative and 
electoral activity. We would 
have selected the most basie 
issues of self-interest of the 
workers in order to build our 
base among them-—in order to 
influence them to seek higher 
forms of struggle and unity, To 
help build mass movements, to 
tuke part fully in union life, to 
help perfect the vehicles in the 
unions such as the press, the 
cominittees, the stewards sys- 
tems as the base of maintaining 
ties is the first task of the Com- 
munists, 

Within the struggle to estab- 
lish such a base each party meme 
ber and. party organization 
would have been close¥ to the 
workers, listening and Jearning 
from them, finding the way to 
correctly assess the possibilities 
of relating the specific struugle 
of a union to the general struggle 
of the working class of relating 
local issues to national issues and 
economic issues to politcial 
ISSHIES, 

It is through this relationship 
that we can bring socialist con- 
sciousness to the workers so that 
they can be “the gravediggers 
of capitalism.” 


Party of Socialism 


But IT think it would also cree 
ate the possibilities for growth 
and development, and a broad- 
ening influence of the American 
socialist left-which “I do not 
see as a perspective for the pres- 
ent CPUSA. : | 

] believe that reaction, given 
the favorable situation of the 
cold war and using our own 
past errors to enormous advan- 
tage, has done such a job on 
the CPUSA that ten years won't 
undo the damage, 

I do not ignore the fact that 
certain liberal circles are now 
waking up to the fact that the at- 
tacks upon the party were aimed 
at them too'and are now speak- 
ing up, nor the fact a slightly 
less vabid atmosphere now exists 
nationally, And this will tend 
to improve in the coming period 
of co-exisetnce. With all this 
might. make it, possible fox, wa 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Democratic Ce 


By B. S. (New York) 

That section of Comrade Den- 
nis’ report which deals with 
collective leadership, democ- 
racy, criticism and self-criticism, 
is, in my opinion, an important 
opening to an area of our 
thought which needs much fur- 
ther development, Perhaps it 
was Come 4 Dennis’ oy 
to e the opportunity for 
such development and he a 
more fundamental probing into 
the essential features of democ- 
racy, I hold that where we have 
failed in inner democracy can- 
not be simply laid to the attacks 
of the past years or to the fact 
that our Party's mass ties have 
seriously diminished, Nor can 
we simply exhort our people to 
be more democratic in their 
ideas amal_their ways. We must 
trade any failures in democracy 
to the important left ideological 
concepts that we have lived by 
for the last 20-30 years. 

The determinant for us, in the 
U, S., as to the scope of our 
inner democracy must be based 
on a clear outlook as to what we 
want to be on the American 
scene. 

For myself, I prefer to be a 
part of an important trend in 
the labor and mass movement 
rather than a purist sect. It is 
sufficient to say that all we 
have to do is to show and de- 
velop skill in our approaches to 
the mass movement that we will 
become such a trend? This 
does not conform to an analysis 
of the worst features of our un- 
democratic practices which wl- 
timately had to lead to one 
broken mass tie after another, 
to the resolution of internal 
differences, by _ vilification, 
slander and expulsion, to the 
ideological purification processes 
which were literally brainwash- 
ing, and to the cardinal crime 
of all, the extreme stultification 
of our Party membership and a 
certain level of our cadre. 

Perhaps Comrade Dennis, by 
virtued of the limétations placed 


Sees Labor 


By AL T. 
NEW YORK CITY, 

Dennis’ report did not deal 
decisively with the question of 
the main error in the field of 
Negro wark. We cannot cor- 
rect omr weaknesses in this field 
if we do not establish clearly 
what the main problem is, [ 
think our failure to do this has 
led to an incorrect placing of 
the question, Sure hele is a 
ng in the struggle for Negro 
rights. If there were not this 
lag there would be no problem. 

When the white workers in 
America fully understand their 
' historic responsibility in the 
fight for Negro freedom, to- 
on with the Negro people 
they will settle the problem. 
However, the thing that is im- 
portant for us to see is whether 
the lag is increasing or is being 
overcome, And I think that the 
latter is true. One of the most 
remarkable features in the pres- 
ent day situation is the manner 
in which the labor movement 
has entered this struggle. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Y Y 


on him in the last five years, 
does not see the extent of stul- 
tification and the present ex- 
air — to it. It my 
t we cannot simply 
say that we will improve the 
situation by a more balanced 
development of democratic cen- 
tralism with a greater emphasis 
on democracy. We must know 
what democratic centralism is 
—<does it "pply to the American 
scene toda ist as we are 
examining the effect of a certain 
kind of application to the So- 
viet scene, it can't be denied 
that one of the worst, if not the 
most important reason for the 
Soviet criticism taking the form 
that it did, was the wide awak- 
ening that the Central Com- 
mittee faced, when it examined 
the extreme stultification and 
lack of enthusiastic support for 
the aims and objectives of the 
Soviet party for the building of 
Communism, 
MONOLITHIC UNITY? 

What has been the main ideo- 
logical weapon that has militated 
against the practice of democ- 
racy in our Party?; Each 
“seosecutor’ at an expulsion 
knew full well that there were 
a series of standard charges that 
had to be put into each case in 
order to make it stick: anti- 
leadership, undisciplined, anti- 
were class, and for the poor 
soul who would dare to at- 
tempt to argue his or her case, 
the cardinal crime of breaking 
the unity ‘of the Party and in 
reality wanting it to degenerate 
into a debating society, It is the 
concept of monolithic — unity 
which we must examine. 

In the name of monolithic 
unity we have learned to stand 
by while important dissent was 
expunged from our ranks, Most 
members today understand and 
agree that Comrade Foster con- 
duct®d himself adroitly in his 
opposition to Browder, But they 
would honestly like to see a 
situation in our Party in which 
important dissent coukl be ex- 


ment was registered at the Tex- 
tile Workers Convention yes- 
terday where segyegation in the 
South was decisively rejected, 
In the period of “Operation 
Dixie” precisely the opposite 
tack was taken by this union, 
I want to refer to an experience 
closer to home ~ in’ Local 6 
last week. Two members of 
Hotel (a Negro couple), had 
their home stoned. Within five 
to six hours after this the Busi- 
ness Agent and Staff were as- 
signed to the home, stood guard 
and white workers came—Wag- 
nerd office intervened—organiza- 
tions gathered to take up de- 
fenge of the family. Such a 
thing’ was unthinkable in the 
city two years ago or one year 
ago, 
Focusing attention on the 
weaknesses howeVer can only 
have the effect of weakening 
the confidence of progressives 
on what can really be done 
among the white people and 
if taken inte the Negro move- 
ment can only have the effect 


Entering Struggle for 


more important develop- - 


pressed without our falling 
apart at the seams, Isn't it true 
that we borrowed literally from 
the CPSU on this question of 
monolithic unity? There will 
certainly be some who say that 
they believe in monolithic unity 
ad that there is no difference 
between that and the concept 
of majority rule, 
Comrade Dennis eliminates any 
reference to monolithic unity 
and sees as the process of 
achieving unity and discipline, 
the establishment of the right to 
dissent from the majority, abid- 
ing by majority rule and warns 
against our turning intow a ‘de- 
bating society, 

I think we have to add to 
this, precisely because of stul- 
tification, precisely because we 
don’t have a cadre which is 
trained in the most democratic 
methods, because scientific 
thinking and measurement can 
only take place in an atmosphere 
in which ideas flow and reflect 
wide mass experience, we must 
stress the value and importance 
of dissent and difference. As 
long as we have a section organ- 
izer or a club organizer, or any- 
one who, when unable to con- 
vince a member, a sympathizer 
of the correctness of a line, can 
tuke recourse to the need for 
monolithic unity, then you must 
run the risk that the Party's ears 
are closed to the masses, As 
long as our Party committees 
consider it an important prin- 
ciple to submerge Sirensia in 
unanimous reports so that 
neither the membership nor the 
masses can know what we are 
debating, then we must run the 
risk that the line of our Party is 
the property of the few. 

So long as we place major 
emphasis on the danger of our 
becoming a debating society and 
the danger of the influx of 
bourgeois ideas, then we must 
run the risk that somewhere 
honest and correct opinion will 
be characterized as an effort to 
do that. 


of increasing suspicion and 
weakening the alliance that is 
essential to the further progress 
of the Negro people. To see the 
real state of affairs is to imbue 
the movement with the greatest 
confidence, and here I would 
just like to indicate something 
new developing. That. is the 
entry of masses of Catholic peo- 
ple and their organizations into 
this struggle, which can in a 
stute like New York. have the 
most important consequences, 


What has been the problem? 
As it has been everywhere else, 


we had a Left-sectarian esti- 


mate of the organizations of the 
Negro people, of their leader- 
ship, and an indifference to the 
struggles thev have been de- 
veloping. While we were very 
often sitting around throwing 
spitballs at the Randolph, the 
Whites, Bunches, etc, they were 
owe | real struggles and 
strengthening their leadership, 


Even as we began to change 
our estimates of the social demo- 
cratic forces in the labor move- 
ment in 53 and '54, even if 


I note that 


For many yeass now weve 
cultivated a contempt for bour- 
geois democracy, unable to sep- 
arate those aspects of bourgois 
democracy which the people 
struggled for and won from the 

ractices of the bourgeoisie, the 
istortions and the effort to go 
back historically on it, We fail 
to consider that rules were very 
often advance for the labor and 
mass movement are rules which 
we somehow think.do not ap- 
ly to us. We aré supposed to 
e the possessors of a science 
which eliminates the need for 
trends in finding the path toward 


' Wwar-military 


tralism Apply to U.S. Today? 


The rules had then 
character,’ The 
Russian le had created and 
perfected the means of strug- 
gle against an autocracy and 
were demanding Bread, Land 
and Peace, They not only had 
no long experience in bourgeois 
democracy but were advancing 
the one democratic feature they 
wanted — the end of the auto- 
cracy and the control of their 
destiny, In such a situation mo- 
nolithic unity was vital, How- 
ever, even there it was de- 
pendent on the overwhelming 
voluntary support of the Rus- 


the day. 


socialism, Yet life has shown~sian people. Lenin never forgot 


that where you have a hard- 
fisted, iron-bound line, you can’t 
seriously have a market place 
of ideas. This under the theory 
and the fear that bourgeois 
ideas will infiltrate into our 
ranks, Aside from the dangers of 
classifying dissenting ideas pre- 
maturely and incorrectly as bour- 
sy ideas, we reflect a great 
ack of faith in the masses both 
within and outside our Party to 
reject ideas that are harmful to 
labor, the Negro people and 
farmers. 

I want to cite as an illustra- 
tion a number of such ideas: 

1—The characterization of the 
slogan “Free by 63,” 

2—The struggle for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

8—Labor’s interest in Point 4 
of the foreign aid programm. 

4—The legal struggle of the 
NAACP and allies on the school 
issue, 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL 
FORMS 

Lenin's development of Party 
of new type and the rules of 
democratic centralism was based 
on conditions that applied in an 
estimate of a period of civil war 
and revolution, 

Let me restate. The rules of 
democratic centralism were de- 
veloped by Lenin in an era of 
wars and revolution, when the 
possibilities of peaceful transi- 
tion were not on the order of 


Negro Rights 


only for tactical reasons (a full 
understanding of many of these 
forces has yet to come), this 
was not true in our relations to 
the Negro leaders, I remember 
being riage mad struck by the 
way these forces were dealt 
with in the Bradley report, with 
the main fire directed at the in- 
tegrationists. 


LABOR MOVEMENT 


I want to spend a few mo- 
ments on some of our errors in 
the labor movement, Firstly, I 
would like to register my opin- 
ion on the CIO break, While 
I agree with the way Dennis 
put the question, I A feel it 
would: have been possible for 
us to remain within given a 
realistic policy of concession and 


struggle. The fact is that the 


Left was able to remain alive 
in other unions, 

It should be noted that while 
the report correctly places the 
overstating of the fascist dan- 

er, as one of our major errors 
the break with many forces in 
te labor movement came from 
an opposite reason, 


that. On the American scene 
monolithic unity which I con- 
tend is far different from ma- 
jority rule is alien. The people 
first are testing many, many 
ideas and are not buying a single 
line. They are even suspicious 
of ultimate or “ulterior” objec- 
tives. Those wha have had con- 
tact with us are also repelled 
by our inability to stand aon 
and differences. As soon as dif- 
ference arises we get panicky 
and must expunge it. ) 

Democratic centralism on the 
American scene must be based 
on the type a&. political organ- 
ization we will be, The “party 
of the new type,” in my opinion, 
will not be suited to the Amer- 
ican scene. We will have to 
provide guarantees for democ- 
racy which can compete with 
any organization in America, 
We will be impelled to estab- 
lish rules which will protect dis- 
sent and prevent by design sim- 
plified expulsion methods, We 
need not delude ourselves about 
the degree of unity in our Party 
today. We must adjust to the 
idea that a minority, not under- 
standing or agredne with a line, 
may very well choose not to ap- 
ply it too well. By proving in 
ife and struggle that a line or 
a leadership is largely correct, 
then we will win voluntary 
unity and the fullest acceptance 
of the rule of the majority. 


I know that in some cases our 
differences arose over the esti- 
mate of the general situation, 
These forces were making the 
point that reaction was gather- 
ing strength and that we would 
have to follow a policy of re- 
treat @nd maneuver. | am not 
now. concerned with the merits 
of the argument although his- 
tory has proved them right, but 
about why none of the views of 
these people who were quite 
capable leaders were treated 
with the respect they deserved, 
It was not just that we were 
fighting right opportunism in 
this period, but I believe the 
question has deeper and longer 
roots in our movement. 

We have viewed trade union 
leaders in our Party as right op- 
portunists for a long time, a 
even when many of these forces 
could be brought into leader- 
ship, it was never as first class 
leaders, but always as people 
who were tacked on to the 
main leadership. 

This attitude flows from a 
general approach to trade union 

(Continued on Page 14) 


The Need for a New and Broader Party of Socialism 


(Continued from Page 9) 
to live more comfortably and 
with less pressure and heat, it 
does not mean that our party 
will necessarliy be in a position 
to open avenues to mass growth 
and recruiting and to becoming 
a political force again. 
* 


THE FACT is that the great 
majority of American workers 
regard our party as an organi- 
zation controlled from abroad’ 
whose program it is to foist some 
kind of dictatorship on our coun- 
try and which is interested in 


civil liberties only to be free 
to agitate for a government that 
would end civil liberties. 

That not a single pronunica- 
mento from the Soviet Union did 
not find its immediate echo here 
helped not a whit to destroy 
this gross delusion. These are 
liabilities which would be enor- 
mously difficult to overcome. 
Marx said that an idea “be- 


comes a force when it pips the . 
tks in 


masses.” This also wo re- 


verse. | | 
We have ‘been through a fot 


in ‘the past teri'years: We hae 


made a lot of mistakes, and we 
have done a lot of good things 
too. It would be a serious mis- 
take to underestimate the sav- 
agery of the McCarthyite at- 
tacks against us, and the objec- 
tive situation created by a bour- 
geosie hell bent for war. 

The purpose here is not to 
discuss whether we might have 
not been a great deal better off 
organizationally and politically 


today had we not made some . 
of the 


major mistakes in esti- 
mating the war fascist dangers 
which ‘we’ did, ' 


The point is: we are where 
we are, and it’s time for a long 
hard look at where we are 
headed. 


PERSPECTIVE NEEDED 

I believe that the exercise of 
energy and intiative on our part 
toward the formation of a new 
broader left political , even 
if not immediately s will 
open the door to a gfeater work- 
ing unity of the left, and will 
create the basis for the’develop- 
ieee OF AAD, Ieee oe Pere 
ufure, Meee | 


As we have learned, we do 
not necessarily have all the cor- 
rect answers and a monopoly 
of ideas on how to fight for a 
better America. There are tens 
and hundreds of thousands of 
others who are also looking for 
and finding answers. Is it not 

ible that with patience, some 
umility and a f effort, the 
best of all these be drawn 
to into an effective politi- 


ca epared to carry the 
wing cls and socialist ban- 
nér _— in an effective masé 
way | 
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Summer Meals 


By JO LYNNE 
(Federated Press) 

WITH soaring temperatures 
and children out of school for 
the summer, busy homemakers 
are facing the annual problem 
of quick, attractive, nutritious 
meals. A few tips. are welcome 
now. 

First of all, try to do as much 
ahead of time, preferably in the 
morning when it is the coolest. 
Some mothers plan meals and do 
some cooking late in the evening 
when it cools off a little and 
children are settled in bed. 

Most dseserts may be made in 
advance, such as gelatins and the 
milk and egg combinations that 
are so. good for children and 
adults as well. Potato salad, devil- 
ed eggs, meats that can be served 
in cold slices, molded salads and 
cold soups—these may all be pre- 
pared in advance. 

Here is a new recipe for hot 
or cold potato salad, using a de- 
licious, tangy dressing, as well as 
two regular hot and cold potato 
salads. All of them use hot po- 
tatoes as the dressing will pene- 
trate the potatoes and enhance 
the flavor. This is the ideal way 
to make potato salad. It is per- 
fectly safe if refrigerated at once 
and may even be made the day 
before. 
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Here is a darling school or 
party dress for your pretty miss 
of six to fourteen. Pattern No. 
8225 comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 years. Send 35 cents in coins, 
your namefi address, pattern No. 
and size, to Federated Press, 
1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

The latest issue of our pattern 
magazine contains dozens more 
smart, easy-to-sew styles for all 
ages. Send 45 cents for your 
copy of the spring-summer 1956 
issue. Gliz. 


HOT OR COLD 
POTATO SALAD 
1-3 cup sugar 
1 tsp dry mustard 
1-3 cup vinegar 
1 tsp butter 


6 cups hot cooked cubed po- 


tatoes 
lo tsp salt 
1-8 tsp celery seed 
1 well beaten egg 
2 green onions, with tops 


Mix vinegar and seasoning 


well and stir in butter and egg. 


Bring to boil, stirring @onstant- 


ly. Pour over hot potatoes and 


well chopped onions ahd _ stir 
carefully so potatoes are evenly 


coated. 

If salad is to be served hot, 
fry three strips of bacon, cut in- 
to small pieces and add with 
dressing and serve at once. Chill 
salad thoroughly if serving cold 
and garnish with crisp |greens, 
cucumber or tomato slices, or 
hard-cooked eggs, 

POTATO SALAD 

3 Ibs potatoes 

4 hard-cooked eggs 

1 ths vinegar 

Green pepper rings 

3 green onions with tops 

1 tsp salt 

] cup mayonnaise 

Paprika 

Cook potatoes, drain and cube 
while hot. Chop green onions and 
quarter eggs. Mix vinegar, may- 
onnaise and salt and ¢ombine 
thoroughly with potatoes and 
onion. Do not pack salad down in 
bowl but mix it lightly. Chill 
thoroughly before serving on 
crisp greens. Garnish with pep- 
per rings and hard cooked eggs 
or mix eggs in salad if preferred. 
HOT POTATO SALAD 


3'% cups diced cooked potatoes 

| medium onion, chopped 

4 tsp sugar 

1-4 cup vinegar 

12 Ib bacon, diced 

3-4 tsp salt 

1-4 tsp pepper 

1-4 cup water 

Fry bacon until crisp, add 
onion and cook until yellow. Add 
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By GEORGE LOHR 


Housework Still the Woman's 
Load in Socialist Country 


BRNO, Czechoslovakia. 


HOW FARE Czechosolakia housewives? This attempt to give some on-the-spot 


a recent article of mine, dealing 
with an apartment hotel for best 
‘workers, fed to a generalization 
of a way of living that so far is 
possible only to a fraction of 
one percent of Czechoslovak 
workers, 

Of course, I agree with her 
that the right to work for wom- 
en, which is inherent in social- 
ism, must have as a logical se- 
quence the substitution of 
individual housework drudgery 
by mechanized services, -based 
on a division of labor. But she 
generalizes what are as vet only 
beginnings in the People’s 
Democracies to tackle this prob- 
lem, and this doesn’t help our 
readers to grasp the complexities 
of obstacles, economically and 
especially ideologically, that so- 
cialism in construction has to 


face and overcome. 
* 


THERE ARE ALREADY tre- 
mendous achievements. A Jot of 
women are working and _ the 
number is risings A wide net- 
work of child-care centers and 
kindergartens — though by no 
means yet large enough—takes 
care of the kids of working 
mothers, and in those best man- 
aged they are treated like the 
small fry of rovalty. 

Community services like laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments which in the past, because 
of low incomes, were almost 
never used by workers, are be- 


‘sing expanded, and already a 


large number of housewives can 
afford to send out at least the 
heavy laundry for rough-finish. 

Repair centers where you ‘can 
get clothes turned, repaired and 
re-made also exist to quite an 
extent and, something our stock- 
ing manufacturers would fight 
tooth and nail, there are many 
many places where you can get 
runs in your nylons fixed. 

But possibly most important, 
in easing housework, ure the 
work's canteens where, accord- 
ing to latest trade union figures, 
more than. 1,200,000 workers eat 
a daily meal. This is ten percent 


remaining ingredients and cook | of the total] popwation and if vou 


over low heat until Uaroughy | 
an 


heated and liquid is absorbe 
Serve at once, 


‘medical 


By FEDERATED PRESS 

TUBERCULOSIS is no long- 
er the dreaded “white plague’ 
that it once was but it remains 
one of the deadliest diseases 
afflicting mankind. This is the 
sum and substance of the re- 
ports issued by medical author- 
ities at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Natl Tuberculosis 
Assn. in New York. 

There is a tendency among 
some to regard TB as a disease 
belonging to the past. Unfortu- 
nately this is not so. Actually 
tuberculosis today still ranks 
among the nation’s top causes of 
death, accounting for about 
20,000 fatalities a year. It leads 
other infectious diseases as a 
killer. 

Another measure of the con- 
tinuing seriousness of the TB 
problem was the incidence fig- 
ures given at the NTA meeting. 
It was estimated that about 
400,000 Americans have active 
1B, including 150,000 whose 
cases haven't been reported to 
authorities. About 
100,000 new cases of tuberculo- 
sis come to the attention of 


aN HERES HEALTH | 
YTB A MAJOR SCOURGE TODAY 
DESPITE MEDICAL ADVANCES 


add to that the children and stu- 
dents who get Junch in their in- 
stitutions the number who eat 


health officials every year. 

Yet despite these still grim 
figures, the TB picture is one of 
tremendous medical, surgical 
and social advances toward. the 
conquest of the disease. The 
death rate from tuberculosis 
has been cut by about 95 per- 
cent since 1900 when it ranked 
as the leading cause of death 
in the United States with rate 
of nearly 200 per 100,000 popu- 
lation annually. In the last 10 
years alone, the TB death rate 
has been cut by 75 percent 
thanks to new drugs and_ sur- 
gical techniques. 

* 


THE GREATEST part of the 
cut-in the TB death rate is at- 
tributable to improved social 
conditions. There is no disease 
which is so much at home in 
slums and ghettos. Overcrowd- 
ing, poor housing, lack of ade- 

uate medical care—these are 
the factors which enable TB 
to continue as a major killer. 

An idea of the relationship 
between deaths from tuberculo- 
sis and poor living conditions 

(Continued on Page 14) 


| 


‘Cooperative shop in Czechoslovakia where nylon hose and 
* 


men’s socks are repaired. 


one meal regularly away from 
home is around two million. 
* 

AS TO SHOPPING, the trend 
is now toward American-style 
self-service. Right where we live, 
in a new housing development, 
modern stores are part of the set- 
up and our neighbors, used to 
the still prevalent inefficient old- 
fashioned shops left over from 
the old era, inevitable shopping 
queue and all, are very pleased. 

But for the average housewife 
shopping is still a much-time 
consuming ordeal and the “or- 
dering system” in factories that 
Lawson speaks of is only a very 
partial solution—for one because 
it’s still rare and for another be- 
cause it’s rough, lugging home 
heavy packages on packed street 
cars. 

But here you have a govern- 
ment and a Communist Party 
that is aware of the shortcomings 
and tries to do something to 
alleviate them. Only last week, 
when the Communist Party held 
a national conference, Antonin 
Novotny, the first secretary, di- 
rected attention to the general 
law level of technical training 
for women and the lack. of at- 
tention to this problem by the 
trade unions. He also took note 
of the “severe complaints’ re- 
garding child-care centers, com- 
munity services and other such 


—__—  -- 


boughten” ones are not in favor 
with most husbands. 

In fact, many of them let their 
wives work because thev like the 
extra money, not because they 
recognize it as part of womans 
emancipation, and they dont 
consider sharing the housework 
as their responsibility. Its the 
old male supremacy, individual 
selfishness and prejudice still 


_ interfering with the progress of 


questions and demanded that the * 


party organizations work to 


bring about improvements. 
* 


THIS BRINGS me to the 
home gadget. Here the electric 
mixer, the pressure cooker and 
the electric washing machine 
are high on the list of things 
that every housewife wants, and 
that an increasing number now 
can afford. Higher living stand- 
ards mean also’ gadgets for the 
home. 

If it’s a new flat—and I found 
out that most of our neighbors 
came from dwellings where 
there was no bathroom and no 
modern kitchen—it understand- 
ably gets the dollhouse treat- 
ment. If it’s an old flat, the elec- 
tric gadgets help even more to 
make easier the housework 
which, given the present circum- 
stances, is still the woman’s load. 

Some of these circumstances 
are objective, such as the fact 
that socialism in construction at 
this stage cannot yet provide 
restaurants with prices low 


enough so that the average fami- ° 


ly could eat there as a regular 
occurrence. 


THE OTHER circumstance is 
in the head. Most men still want 
their wives to prepare the grub, 
and not out of cans either. Sweet 
buns in all varieties grace the 
Czech . table, but the. “store 


women in particular and the 
whole collective in general. 

Of course, there is a gradual 
change for the better, but it's 
still overwhelmingly the women 
who stand in the’ shopping 
queues, who cook and wash, anc 
as I look across the courtyard 
this lovely Sunday afternoon into 
the open kitchen windows, it’s 
the neighbor women, .most of 
whom hold down a job, who are 
bent over the sink. “The force 
of habit of millions and tens of 
millions,” said Lenin, “is a most 
terrible force.” 

It’s the men, with few execp- 
tions, who run the unions, the 
factories and ministries and they 
are going to need a lot of need]- 
ing yet to change old _ habits, 
as far as their attitude towards 
women is concerned. There is 
going to be a national womens 
conference within a few days 
and it is expected that many new 
and concrete proposals will 
come out of that. 

* 


THE FORCE of old habits 
will vield to the forward sweep 
of socialism, no doubt about 
that, and eventually the domestic 
sweatshop is going to disappear 
completely. But in order to 
speed up the day, men and 
women have to push together 
and this means using the 
ideological vacuum sweeper to 
clean away male supremacy. 

This is so even in Socialist 
Czechoslovakia where the eco- 
nomic base for woman's special 
exploitation has gone into the 
garbage can, along with capital- 
ism as a whole. Men doing the. 
dish washing is not the final 
solution, but a lot of Czech 
women workers would cheer 
right now if the husbands would 
lend a hand. 

As for our country with its 
tremendous riches, the achieve- 
ment of a high level of mechan- 
ized social services will | un- 
doubtedly be much easier, once 
the people decide on socialism. 
In the meanwhile, the program of 
economic demands to cut the 
burden of housework, put for- 
ward by Miss Lawson, looks 
ood. But I suggest that if the 
cht for these demands is to be 
even partially successful, it has 
to be seasoned with a heavy 
dose of ideological pepper—anti- 
male supremacist pepper. 
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The Player and the League President 


IN THE DODGER DUGOUT, Jackie Robinson 
snorted mildly at the question “Have you heard from 
(National League president) (Giles yet on your complaint 
about that $50 fine?” “No,” jsaid the candid 37 year old 
Dodger star, a man who knows how to speak up and to 


fight for what he thinks right, 
“And I guess I don't expect to. 
Actually I wrote a letter to 
Commissioner Ford Frick tell- 
ing him how I felt about the un- 
fairness of the fine and what I 
think of Ciles.” 

Nor does Jackie expect Frick 
to do anything about it but he 
wants to get his sentiments in 
print.. He teels it is important 
not only for himself but for all 
players to fight arbitrary fining 
by an official accountable to no- 
body at all. 

What happened was this: In a 
game with Cincinnati, Robinson 
apparently grounded out, told 
Umpire Augie Donatelli the ball 
actually hit his ggg ge. 
toe in foul @ 
ground before j 
rolling out in- 
to the infield, } 
which would 
make it just a 2 
foul ball. Don- 3m 
atelli wouldn’t @ 
change his de- 
cision. and 
Jackie tossed 
his batting hel- 
met toward 
the dugout in 
disgust. The Giles 
ump told him he had to eject 
him out because the rules say 
so on throwing equipment and 
Jackie answered “I don't give a 
damn” before retiring. 

Next thing he knew he was 
fined $50 for “remarks.” Jackie 
wanted to know what, since 
“damn” is hardly a heinous curse 
word on the ball field and every- 
body knows that. Jackie said if 
Donatelli said he swore the ump 
was lying, but he didn’t think 
Donatelli reported falsely and he 
was going to try to find out from 
Giles why he was fined $50. 

He had a sizzling interview 
with Milton Gross sports col- 
umnist of the Post, about it, in 
which he did sonse plain speak- 
ing about the fine and about 
Giles. I asked him this night if 
he thought Giles had read that 
column. 

“I'm sure he's seen it,” Jack- 
fe said, “It stands to reason. Now 
why doesn't he answer the ac- 
cuSations I make, unless he is in 
the wrong and knows it?” 


* 


IN THE POST interview of 
June 28th, Jackie said he want- 
ed to hear from Giles “why I 
always get slapped down for a 
minor incident while others get 
away with a lot more and no 
punishment whatsoever? What 
is this game coming to if a man 
hasn't a right to protest a deci- 
sion in an important game and 
hasn't the right to ask why he is 
being fined?” 

He cited to the Post writer 
hearing Del Crandall of Milwau- 
kee giving ump Frank Dascoli 
“hell” and getting away with it, 
and mentioned a fist fight be- 
tween two players in. which the 
principals were fined $50. “ Iget 
the same because I tell an um- 
pire a ball was foul because it 
it me on the foot, What kind 
of justice is that ?” 


In this Post’ colurht’, whiéh as 


you might imagine stirred some 
excitement among players, Jack- 
ie also explained “I know I'm 
not gomg to get any protection 
from Giles, but this is important 
to more than myself. It’s impor- 
tant for every player. A/ league 
president should be fair and if 
Giles is fair then I'm an aviator 
and I dont know one wing from 
another. Im just hoping | can 
get face to. face with Giles and 
tell him what I think of some- 
thing like this.” When the Post 
columnist said he was going to 
print the conversation, Robin- 
son said “Good, and make it 
strong. 
° i 

THIS IS plain speaking. It 
restores healthy American bal- 
ance to a situation where mature 
men working for a living in 
baseball can be treated @s little 
childre . to be punished by some 
father-who-can-do-no-wrong and 
cant talk back or ask why. 

Thinking back, I mentioned 
to Robinson, this is not the first 
time Giles fined you in a dubi- 
ous situation. And Jackie agreed 
grimly. The average fan, I ob- 
served, might draw the conclu- 
sion that the prexy was especial- 
ly “firm” in anything involving 
Jackie Robinson. 

“That's sure the way it looks, 
isn't it?”, asked the first Negro 
player in the game’s history and 
a man widely considered a can- 
didate-to-be for the Hall of 
Fame. 


The previous incident several 
years ago involved some alleged 
name calling from the Dodger 
dugout at ump Dascoli. Giles de- 
cided it must have been Robin- 
son and hung the fine on Jackie. 
It happened it wasn’t Robinson, 
and he angrily said so, adding 
that he, as a Negro who fought 
discrimination, would never use 
the racist word allegedly heard 
shouted at Dascoli. You would 
think this denial would be 
enough, since there was no evi- 
dence to start with that it was 
Jackie, just a guess. But no, 


Robinson demanded a hearing 
and said he would take a sus- 
pension rather than pay the un- 
just fine if he didn’t get the hear- 
ing. However, because the 
Dodgers were in a pennant race 
end a suspension would have 
hurt the team, he could do noth- 
ing but pay the fine. 


* 


BUT GILES had clearly gone 
too far. And sometime later 
when he had an official function 
as league prexy to perform at 
Ebbets Field, he suddenly went 
out of his way to pay Robinson 
a flowery tribute as a credit to 
baseball. 

Thinking about that now, I 
observed to Robinson, it would 
seem to indicate very strongly 
whiat Giles knew had been in the 
wrong on the first fine, and was 
in an untenable position against 
fan opinion, 


“Of course he knew he was 
wrong, Jackie said, “He was 
there for something else and 


there was no point in a: 


ABOVE, Dave Philley and 
Sherm Lollar of the pennant 
contending Chicago White Sox 
run together and muff a popup. 
Right, in the annual “game” at 
Washington between the Repub- 
licans and Democratic Congress- 
men, Rep. Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn) charges into GOP 
catcher Rep: Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri trving to score. Curtis 
was taken to the hospital with 
a strained shoulder but was 
released. 
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Casey Thinks Chisox Made THE Deal 
When They Got Pitcher Jim Wilson 


No less an authority than;when he named him to the Amer-;place Orioles last season and 
Casey Stengel believes that the/ican League All-Star squad—the points out: “wouldn't you think 
i ai ! __|first time in a career. dating back that proved the Braves made a mis- 
Chicago White Sox may have . : “ 

% me | ae to 1945 that Jim has been honored.| take when they let me go? I sure 
made the key deal of the American A six-foot, 195-pounder fom could have helped when Gene 


League pennant race when they San| Diego, Calif., Wilson insists Conley came down with that sore 
ell] O46 Lee + ht. reer ee ‘1. .'arm last year.” 
acquired 34-year old right-hander] -.o5¢ of the credit for his brilliant 


Jim Wilson from the Baltimore ? | n:! é There were frequent reports 
inten showing with the White SOX that Jim would be traded to the 


"They| alwave call that Break “should go to our double play com-/ Yankees during the winter and he 
ley always said that Frankibingtion of - Luis Aparicio and disclosed that he finally went to 
Lane could make great deals and | Nelson Fox.” ‘Manager Paul Richards of the 


I guess he could,” the Yankees’ 65- “Anaricio and Fox are by f. ‘Orioles and asked him about the 


year old manager said. “But that) : mes 1 ‘Tumors. 
ithe best combination in our "Sie told aie tn beumeuies 


Comiskey “made a pretty good one league and I guess the best mien ” Wilson recalled with a grin 


when he got Wilson. baseball,” he explained. That. A A few weeks later, Tex Seated 
Stengel considers the deal so 


Aparicio can make any play in the! to the White Sox. 
important that he’s changed his he one of the greatest shortstops| 


‘book and looks like hes going to ™ ~ 
‘Of course, I was hoping to go 


mind about the Yankees  chief| \¢ .1) time. Fox, of course, is the| to the Yankees because they always 


rival in the pennant race. Stengel . nag » 
rated the Cleveland Indians’ f,| most solid —— second-base- | have a chance to win the pennant, 
most dangerous opponent during) ag po ey the oo ae jlhe went on. “But I couldn't be 
spring training but now he con-| Wilson pitched a no-hitter an happier than I am now because 


i ite Sox’ ‘compiled an 8-2 d for the’ 
s the W . ‘compi an record for the; *) : 
» > ney oe ee ae Braves in 1954 but was sold the|don't let anybody kid you—this 


Ss be ,._ |mext season to the Orioles in a deal little team of White Sox has one 
Getting Wilson fixed the White he admits “I'll never fathom.” He/helluva chance to beat those 

SOK up just right,” Stengel said. had a 12-18 mark for the seventh-| Yankees!” 

He's rounded out their pitching 


staff for the first time in years. It’s oe ° ~ 
no coincidence that they’ve won 25 4 Abo t Dual Meet ith USSR 
of 36 games they've played since Ow U | 
they got him.” . PE 9 
The White Sox had only a 14-13 LA ( 3 
season $ Sage te when Comiskey Olympic Team in gga qj e aper 
the deal for Wilson but es . 
they’ - breathing red ae Yank OCEANSIDE, Calif. “As for foreign policy, we 
ees necks now and may just have} —The Oceanside Blade-Tribune poe _ ee dee ee 
enough to give Chicago its first! suggested editorially today that ‘ : 
American League pennant since| the U. S. Olympic Committee ™# in this world than the Rus- 
1919. invite the Soviet Olympic Team #85 . recent lnvliation Wo 
Jim had a 4-2 record with the} to compete against, the U. S. The word ed eur| invite- 
Orioles when the Sox obtained him} Olympic team in a dual meet ,:;.. 49 Russian farmers. It 
and has compiled a 6-2 mark with} in Los Angeles Memorial rm ‘aie psy even mére attention 
seum some time between Oct. | 


Chicago. Stengel demonstrated 
Monday his respect for Wilson} 15 and Nov. 5. a ge Pro -iggeenalin << ig 


special mention of me.” 
However, the Dodger star was 
willing to let it go at that with 
Giles and play ball. But now it 
has happened again. A hair trig- 
ger fine over a routine beef, a 
ne slapped on him by the 
league office and no chance to 
pive his side of the story or even 
ear why he was being fined. 
There was nothing for Jack- 
le to do but again pay the fine. 
But he doesn’t like it and doesn’t 
mind saying so. “That's why: I 
wrote those letters,” he said, 
“At least the man knows what 
I think of him.” 


The Blade-Tribune suggested 
the receipts from the meet go 
into the Olympic Fund and be 
used to pay the extra Russian 
expenses for the additional 6,- 
000 miles they would have to 
fly to stop over at Los Angeles 
enroute from Moscow to Mel- 
bourne, . : 

“It’s the Russians that the U.S. 
will have to beat in the 1956 
games in Melbourne. And the 
Russian athletes know that the 
team they'll have to beat in 
order to top the games will be 
the team from the United 


| | States,” the editorial said, 


' Memorial C 
' city. 


tween Russia and the United 
States on the athletic field is 
the kind of contest between the 
two nations the whole world 
would enjoy. 

“The loser would have the 
consolation of knewing that he'd 
have another chance in Australia, 
Meantime the whole world’s in- 
terest in the Olympics would be 
whetted.” 

The editorial speculated that - 
“there wouldn't be standing 
room for a gnat that day” in 
seum, which has 
a 103,000-person . seating capa- . 


'« 


mes 
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NAACP Resolution Rejects Moderation’ on Civil Rights 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— The Republicans and 
Democrats will have to meet the “civil rights crisis” 
developed since 1952 with platforms better than those 
adopted four years ago, Roy Wilkins told the closing 
mass meeting of the 47th annual. NAACP convention 
here. 

Wilkins’ prepared speech, as did the convention 
resolutions, rejected all stand-patism and counsels of 
“moderation,” chided the two old parties for “seratch- 
ing each other's back” on civi rights issues, and added: 

“No party platform that pretends that 1956 is the 
same as 1952 can command the allegiance of Negro 
voters and of other Americans.who Jove their country.” 

Detailing many new factors in the civil rights fight, 
Wilkins pointed out: 

“We now have the Supreme Court decision on the 
school cases, and the rulings on public recreation and 
travel discrimination. We have had Montgomery, Ala., 
with all of its implications. We have had open deBance 
of the Supreme Court and the Constituiton. We have 
had nullification resolutions and a (Dixiecrat) Con- 


ers, Wilkins said, cannot escape responsibility by de- 
claring that “the Supreme Court has spoken. There 
muse be a declaration pledging affirmative action to 
see that the court’s decision is made effective, that 
prompt beginnings in good faith are made~ toward 


school desegregation.” . 


Contrasting the vigorous civil rights stand of for- 
mer President Truman with the “neutral” position of 
the present occupant of the White House, Wilkins said: 


“The White House cannot be neutral when our 
Supreme Court is under attack. It cannot be neutral 
when the very foundation principles of our democratic 
government are being challenged in a crude and ar- 
rogant fashion. It (the White House) must lead the 
way toward law and order.” 

This year, Wilkins said, political parties, if they 
are to attract Negro voters, must have planks pledging 
FEPC laws and revision of Congressional rules to de- 
feat filibuster and end the “dictatorial power of the 
House Rules Committee.” 

In addition, ‘Wilkins said, political platforms would 
have to pledge to work to revise the method of select- 
ing committee chairman, in order to bar a future James 


Wilkins also called for a plank pledging entorce- 
ment of the section of the 14th Amendment “which 
provides for reducing the representation in Congress 
ot those states which arbitrarily bar Negroes from the 
baliot box.” 

Wilkins recalled that it was political action by Ne- 
gro voters and the NAACP which defeated the nomi- 
nation of an anti-Negro Federal judge in 1930. At 
that time, he said, most Negroes were Republicans. 
Criticism of Republicans at that time, he recalled, was 
considered “heresey.. Now, he said, some Democratic 
members of the NAACP had been wrathful “because 
we have voiced criticism of their party on certain issues.” 


Wilkins urged the 1,000. delegates, representing 
38 states and Alaska, to begin asking their local party 
leaders what they intend to do about the present civil 
rights crisis. 

“Negro voters have a right to know whether the 
Republican and Democratic parties are for equality 
unde: the Jaw,” Wilkins declared. “They have a right 
to ask the candidates for high office whether they will 
act to enforca the law or whether they will drift with 


pa manifesto insulting the highest court in the 
and and advocating virtual rebellion. 
The Eisenhower Administration and political lead- 


O. Eastland from becoming the head of an important 
Senate cOmmittee. 


the “stand still” philosophy. 
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(Continucd from Page 1) 
increase which totals $17,500,- 
000 for New York State alone. 
And thanking the Deity for lit- 
tle favors, I am happy that the 
pay telephones, at ba will 
not go to ll, 12, or 15 cents 
for the ordinary dime call. I 
reflect: nostalgically on the day 
wlien all you needed was a 
nickel, which seems as remote 
as the day of the paddle-wheeler 
on the Hudson, the high-whceled 
velocipede and  mutton-chop 
whiskers. 

7 

WHEN the Public Service 
Commission announced its deci- 
sion that the New Yoik Tele- 
phone Company had “reason- 
ably proved its need for a rate 
increase,’ I wandered why it 
had not polled me. I could have 
reasonably proved that I am in 
no position to meet that in- 
crease. I know I am in a poorer 
position to meet it than the 
telephone company is to get it. 

1 am further impressed by 
the fact that the increase grant- 
ed today was the third the coim- 
pany solicited in the last three 
‘years. Persistence pays, Last 
year while the matter was pend- 
ing in the courts the company 
was granted a “stop gap” rate 
increase of $8,000,000. I am 
resentful of the fact that the 
PSC did not hear me on my 
need for a “stop gap” increase 
in income, but I suppose I am 
less persistent than the monopo- 
lies 

In fact, if you ask me, I 
suspect that the sensibilities of 
the PSC are more in tune with 
the telephone company than it 
is with me and the rest of the 
4.500.000 subscribers, all of 
whom have a problem. A can- 
did government commission set 
up to ascertain the facts of our 
lives should find “support for 


lephone Rates 


the reasonable proposal” that 
we needa decrease in our phone 
bill. 

* 

IN FACT, if the telephone 
company would rend the air 
with its demurrer, and I have 
no doubt that it would, B would 
like to submit another pro- 
posal. It would seem to me 
that this public utility, a neces- 
sity in today’s life, should right- 
fully belong, lock, stock and 
mouthpiece, to the public, "I 
believe that it, like a number of 
other necessities, should no 
longer be in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals. 

By the accident of history, 
one form of man’s communica- 
tior—the putting of words to 
paper and sending it in an en- 
velabe to the recipient — has 
worked fairly well. I can. still 
get’ off a message to the folks 
or to my friends for the price 
of a three-cent stamp. The post- 
office is a fairly comprehensive 
organization, works reasonably 
well—in fact, better, and cer- 
tainly cheaper for the service 
rendered Man virtually any 
of the public utilities, Its head 
even enjoys cabinet sank, 

* 


I WOULD like to see the 
telephone service worked along 
the same lines and I believe 
that all of us would benefit. 
And while I am dreaming I do 
not see why transportation—rail, 
subway, air — cannot likewise 
serve the people under public 
ownership. 

I believe that is the way of 
the future as it heads inevitably 
toward the day when the pub- 
lic will own the goods jt creates. 
It would not surprise me_ if 
every concession the PSC makes 
to the big corporation is a tele- 
phone call to socialism. 


1 THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


@ ACW Sets July 17 Deadline 
@ Mine Mill Signs New Pacts 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has given cot- 
ton garment manufacturers em- 
ploying 100,000 ACW members 


until July 17 to meet the pattern 
already set in the clothing set- 
tlement, or arbitration will be 
invoked. The action is taken un- 
der a wage reopener of a con- 
tract that still has a: year to run 
and bar strikes. 


The manufacturers have so 
far offered only a nickel raise, 
whereas the clothing pact gave 
the workers a boost of 12.5 
cents an hour plus a one percent 
pension arid welfare increase. 


7 


THE MINE, MILL and 
Smelter Workers have signed 
new three year contracts with 
all the big companies except 
Kennecott, which is expected to 
fall in line at any time. The 
workers gained a 24 cent pack- 


age the first year and seven 
cents in the two following years. 


‘k 


THOUSANDS of textile 
plants are shut down now, tak- 
ing in the bulk of the industry, 
for one week's vacation. Bu 
most of “ys! megaphone ge 
to stay shut for a longer 
because of lack of work. Japa- 
nese competition is claimed to 
be one cause of the textile slump 


in this country. 
* 


LOUISIANA became the first 
Southern state to wipe out its 
“right-to-work” law when Gov. 
Long, keeping a promise made 
to labor in the last election, sign- 
ed a repeal bill previously ap- 
proved by both houses of the 
legislature. An intensive politi- 
cal campaign by the unions last 
year removed from office 58 
representatives and 14 senators 
who had voted for this measure 
two years ago. 

* 

THE AFL-CIO has urged on 
the Senate Labor Committee 
that the GI housing law be ex- 
tended another year. It is now 
due to expire July 25, 1957, 

+ 


THE AMALGAMATED. 


Clothing Workers has signed a 
contract with J]. Schoeneman, 
Inc., of Baltimore, covering 
2,000 workers. This company 
has been the largest unorganized 
men's colthing firm for the last 
lorty years. The workers gained 
a pay boost, and a health, wel- 
lure and retirement plan, 
* 

HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Emplovés Local 255 has signed 
a contract with a tenth Miami 
Beach hotel, the Sea Gull. There 
are some 130 employes here. 

+ 

THE AFL and CIO Women’s 
Auxiliaries are meeting jointly 
to plan merger of the two organ- 
izations. Unity. committees are 
currently drafting a proposed 
agreement and by-laws for the 


new body. 
* 


GEORGE MEANY has asked 
the House and Senate Labor 
Committees to arrange hearings 
on pending safety legislation in 
Congress. In his letter, the AFL- 
CIO president took an “extreme- 
ly critical” view of the failure of 
the federal government to take 


action on this issue. 
* 


THE IOWA AFL and CIO 
have merged, bringing together 
100,000 unionists in the. state. 
The new group will be known as 
the Jowa Federation of Labor. 
The Teamsters delegation tried 
to get the AFL convention to 
table the merger but failed. 
President of the Federation is 
Ray Mills, head of the for \: 
AFL in the state and now May- 
or of Des Moines. 

* 

THE MICHIGAN Federation 
of Labor took a step to merger 
with the State CIO Council at 
the AFL convention in Detroit. 
A committee, headed by a Fed- 
eration leader who is apparently 
opposed to a speedy merger, was 
set up and talks with CIO were 
due to start. 

* 

THE AFL-CIO published fig- 
ures revealing that more than 
80 percent of-contracts have un- 
ion shop agreements of one kind 


or another, 
* 


MEMBERS of 29 state legis- 
latures now receive the AFL- 
CIO News each week in the 


mail, : 


‘in the election will Ike’s health 


4 WE WILL TAKE CARE 


- OF OUR InTEResTs 


- A ek ee + 


(Continued from Page 1) 


As the Elections Get Hotter . . . 


the steel strike affect the cam- 


the “go slow” philosophy, which has come to mean 


 —— 


——- 


ment when the election campaign | Paign? These are but a few of 
is uppermost in the minds of Amer-|the questions the country is talking 


ida—our readers, their shopmates, ahout today. 
‘their neighbors. Will it be Eisen-; 
‘-hower and Nixon? What factor | 


Regardless of vour political out- 
look, the point of view this paper 


ibe? Is Stevenson to be the banner- holds on these matters, is of vital 
bearer for the Democratic party? | interest. In a nation where more 


| Alabama, Missisipp ....- 
_ Californnia, 


Can Harriman, Kefauver, Syming- 
ton or some dark horse nose him ua 

‘ . 7 ‘SS 
out? What are the trade-unions | ! . 


doing regarding the campaign?! every ¢ 


than 


eighty-five percent 
is dominated by the *GOP, 
liffering outlook is precious. 


of the 


How do they stack up? How will Certainly that is true concerning 


SS oe 


——— 


the AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education (COPE), told 
a conference of Wisconsin un- 
ionists that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is a “government of 
supply and demand—big_busi- 
ness and special privilege de- 


To D.W. 
Date Goal 
vac dedens Ga 10 10 
Nevada .. 57 


Arizona, 
PCPOUEE ||. anbvcoscesreedic seus 157 90 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 

Georgia 

Illinois 

RRR 2 ESE es eens Pe 

Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas , 

Maryland—D. C. 


y 
North Carolina, South Carolina.. 
re | ee cence hoes oe 


Oklahoma, Arkansas 


Goal (Outside New York) ........ 
New York Btate ........ vele vo ewes 6 


SepSeba. 


a 
s 


ry 


|) Bebe B4 IB. Be Seocccacudesceer MOUS 


i 


Bundie 


Goal 


3 s€ 25 ySsxe 28.3 5 


_~ 


: ~~ | the coverage and analysis of this 
JACK KROLL, co-director of | organ that is dedicated to the in- 
terests of the workin-class and the 
‘majority of our people. 

Hence the editors and staff ask 
;our readers, with all the urgency 
at our command, to promptly meet 
the quotas of vour areas, both in 
the Gnancial as well as the cir- 
mand and the government sup- | a jation drives. 


To 
Date 


Last 
Week 


537 
35 
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Brownell Forces Trial After 
Puerto Rican Court Says ‘No 


on us. This violates the most ele- 
mentary principles of representative 
government, 

The great majority of Puerto 
Ricans are barred from service on 
the federal jury inasmuch as jurors 
are required to have complete 
mastery of the English language. 

Court sessions are held in Eng- 
lish, even when those on trial—like 
the majority of the Smith Act 
defendants—do not know — that 
language. This is virtually equiv- 


alent to being tried in absentia, 
+ 


SHOULD WE. BE convicted 
and sentenced to more than a year 
in jail, we will be sent to remote 
| places in the United States where 
our loved ones on never visit us, 


The following article is con- 
densed from one of the regular. 
Sunday morning radio broadcasts 
by Juan Saez Corales, who served 
as secretary of the united Puerto 
Rican Labor movement before the 
war, With 10 other Communist 
leaders, he faces trial under the 


Smith Aet. | 


By JUAN SAEZ CORALES 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico.— 
The U.S. Federal Court has 
set Oct. 15 for the trial of 11 
Puerto Ricans under the Smith 
Act. The Smith Act is being 


applied in our. contry for the first 
time the Free Associated 
State was constituted. After the 
United States declared before the investigations. others will be persecuted, unless— 
United Nations that Puerto Rico; After this new indictment, we it is too late—all Puerto 
had ceased to be a colonial and spent long months in La Princesa | Ricans. act now to maintain the 
dependent territory, . .. after Gov) prison, finally managing to get out civil and democratic rights which| 
ernor Luis Munoz Marin declared: | on bail which was set so high as to| are being violated. Hitler Germany 
“Puerto Rico Zoverns itself.” Its aD be almost prohibitive. For example | started out by persecuting Com- 
plication here gives the lie to the my bail was $12,000, higher than munists; later liberals, democrats, 
claims made around the world that) i¢ 7 fad committeed frst degree | Protestants, Catholics, Jews were 


murder. Bail for others was set at consigned to deaths camps. 


IN MARCH. 1954. I and seven, 925,000 and $20,000, Our trial does not affect only us 
! 3 ® who are accused, It affects the 


THE COMMITTEE on Civil! findamental rights of the whole 
Rights recently established by Gov-. people. That is why it is to be ex- 
ernor Munoz Marin would-do well) pected that all the people, and 
Law 53, better known as the Ga "9 mvestigate the | application of | especially the labor organizations, 
Law, which is a copy of the Smith repressive U. S. laws in Puerto) civic organizations, political parties, 
Act. The charge then was identical) Rico and the functioning of the will act in defense of the civil 
to the charge now: conspiracy to!U, §, Federal Court here in viola-| liberties violated in our case, COn- 
teach and advocate the overthrow ‘tion of civil and human rights. tribute to our defense and stop 


of the government by force and | ) 
violence. After a full investigation) Our case is to be tried in the|them from sending us to jail far 


by the Puerto Rican Justice De-| Federal Court established here by from our homeland, 


JUAN SZEZ CORALES 


WE ARE now being persecuted 
for our Communist ideas. Later 


since ment shows it paid no attention to 


the Puerto Rican Government's 


before 


our country enjovs liberty, | 
* 


of my co-defendants under the. 
Smith Act were ordered jailed by 
the Government of Pureto Rico, 
We were charged with violating 


CHILDREN 


(Continued from Page 6) 


hungry and said petulantly. Other 
peor have vision why can’t we? 

e is particularly annoyed at the 
Soviet Union doing the things we 
should like to do, Why we were 
the first and only revolution. He 
is quite a card, But it is the first 
time I have heard a capitalist eco- 
nomic advisor suggest that we must 

rove that capitalism can live side 
y side with the Soviet Union. 

A chemist from the University 
Mr. Merle Harris, furthers Dr. 
Ingles suggestions with ideas of 
many groups studying disarma- 
ment, recommendations from polit- 
ical economists, judicial analysis in 
every field, organization by laymen 
for peace, student exchange. Rus- 
sell Cooper gives the history of 
disarmament struggle from the 
Hague in 1899 and Geneva in '32 
and believes that men can cope 
and solve by degrees. 

The Quaker minister suggests 
there are no alternatives to peace, 
that there is now more propaganda 
than negotiation, there must be 


no expansion of explosives, ex- 
change for peace for it is the will 


of God. 


says she is head of the Childrens 
Crusade a preachers’ wife and a 
grandmother asked—who is speak- 
ing for the 900 million children in 
the world and the unborn children 
now menaced by the fall out? 

The children are new and neu- 
tral, in the center of this horror, 
300,000 have received total injury 
from war, 500,000 are orphans, 
450,000,000 are illiterate and dis- 
eased, Our _— ls the Russian 
children who sleep in fear, Our 
children now in Re Reve are 
taking courses in primitive livin 
to prepare for “possible survival.’ 
The children know about it. All 
arms races end in war. 

SENATOR HUMPHREY be- 
came very excited about the Soviet 
Union, Why, they export their best 
talent all over the world. I couldn't 


‘get the U, S. to bring 80 students 


a. it was decided by the|the U. §. Government. The Puerto} Defense of those accused of 
ry ve = a ae Apri’ Rican people have representation | Violating the Smith Act is defense 
, xs petites in the judicial nor the ex-|of the rights of all citizens; it is 


prosecution, l h of tha “ : 
Our indictment under the Smith| We cannot partici - BON rade, | aimed at stopping persecution of 

Act five months later, t, 2 ' *lindividuale in P " 

~ ps patho Bed Oct, 20,1 bon of judges in that court, nor in individuals in Puerto Rico not for 

Sacamen Ls ere assage of such laws as the|What they do but for what 


the 
RESORTS Act which the U, §. imposes they think, 


Smith 
PINK LAKE LODOR, Keiosa Lake, N. Y. 


=F Labor in ge Rights ight 


families, Private lake, awimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Gports, ohildren's program 

(Coontinued from Page 10) our relationship to the labor 
leaders that has plagued ou movement in the most funda- 


and counsellors, hi-fi, scrumptious tood, | 
Aduite $2, children $20-2%3, Bend for 
movement from its birth, Even ental way, 
as the party war born of the Just a word on the outlook 


booklet or call Mayna Mamburger (olty) 
BE 2-47M, or Jeffersonville 312. 
for the Party. 
two ourrents, the $.P. grouping We have to basically re-ex- 
and the labor grouping, the 


‘ 
CAMP 
ami - yelationship to. the | 
latter while entering with great imine our relationsmp 


KINDERLAND 
traditions of militancy and deep labor movement in a fundamen- 


(Sylvan Lake) ‘ | 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y, h tal way, In the fight to rebuild | 
ties with the workers, also had thy Jeft movement, prime atten- | 


~ owe 


_ e > and Bova, Ages 6 to 16 


over here, or have a fair in Ger- 
many. We send people to India 
who'can’t speak the language, who 
have barely learned English vet. 
Get it out of your mind that these 
are the old Bolsheviks with whisk- 
ers and bomb, they are educated, 
speak ten languages, 

I WAS THERE all day. At five- 
thirty it was still going on and 
there had not been a worker or 
farmer speak at all, The report that 
night on radio and television would 
have given. you an impressiion that 
a number of lukewarm people dis- 
cussed disarmament and decided it 
would be impossible in our time. 


But it was clear from the discus- 


sion to all that certain objective 


‘and miraculous developments in, 


the world made this discussion 
mandatory, that ery was absol- 


unification of Korea and Germany, | 


| 
MRS. HAROLD ROUPP, who 


2, 4 & 6 week periods available 
MODERATE RATES 


Fall program of land and water 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 


AM children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. ¥. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 AL §-6288 
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We WINGDALE 
S On The Lake 


low Rates—Beoat In Food 
Entertainment Nightly 
Including Cherokee & His Band 
Come up—You'll Like It! 


Call CH 4.0728 202 W. 40 St. 
ROOM 605 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULATER COUNTY, N.Y, 


strong Wobbly tendencies and 
approaches. 


This helped to set us up as 
an opposition grouping in the 
labor movement, the TUEL, 
etc., and with the exception of 
a short period of time, that has 
been one of our chief character: 
istics. The attitude of looking al 
the leadership of the labo: 
movement one-sidedly as labor- 
fukers, pie-cards, sell-out artists, 
etc.,, in time affected our atti. 
tude even towards Communist 
trade union leaders, And this 
became particularly pronounced 
In the '48-'51 period, Given this 
outlook, it was easy to justify 
before the membersh'p our 
lopping off these people as our 
differences sharpened. 1 believe 
that in the examination now 
shaping up we have to re-define 


tion is to be given to recement- 
ing relations with these forces. 

e look to the McManus’, Hub- 
erman’s, Sweezy's, etc, While 
theve are honest people, I don't 
think these people are wolng to 
bring very “te to the Marx- 
ivwt movement, Their ties with 
the labor movement are small, 
Their attitude has been even 
more leftist. The only thing they 
oan say for themselves is that 
they were not blind followers 
of the Soviet Union, We have 
to begin to make public all of 
what we are discussing, Cer- 
tuln apologies are long overdue. 
There are ways and means ol 
indicating what we have to. do 
in relation to these forces. We 
will thus clear up in a greater 
way the attitude of our forces 
In these unions, 
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CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York Clty 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations 
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Special Family Plan 


© Day Camp 


jutely necessary, 
and national security’ might turn 


out to be the same, that disarma- 


ment rests upon the necessity olf 


‘ALL countries seated in the United 
Nations—not even one little country | 
can be left out for it might bury 


and hide the bomb, that the people 
of the world want and are now de- 
manding peace, that they have an 
undying, indefatigable hope for 
world betterment. 


= . 
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You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 
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can be obtained from & com- 
parison of the death rates of the 
white and Negro ulations 
of this country. The 1953 total 
TB death rate for white males 
was 14.8 per 100,000 popula- 


for the Negro population, 80 
often crowded into miserable 
slum areas, the death rates for 
males and females were 43.7 
and 24.1 respectively. 

How medical science has cut 
into the tuberculosis . toll is 
| shown by reports presented at 
the NTA meeting. Dr, Edith 

Lincoln of New York's Belle- 

vue Hospital reported a study 
| among childkes on her service 

in that hospital, She said that 

in the 1930-40 period, the death 
| rate {rom tuberculosis. in the 

group ran more than 20 per- 
cent. In 1946, a new drug, 
streptomycin, was first employ- 
ed in treating TB. The death 
rate among tuberculous chil- 
dren fell to about 5 percent, or 
about one-fourth of what it had 
been. In the last couple of 
years, research scientists have 
discovered several new drugs 
specifically useful in fighting tu- 
berculosis, As a result, Dr. 
| Lincoln can report that the 
~ death rate among children with 

TB admitted to Bellevue was 
' down to about | percent, a far 

7 from the situation two dec- 
| Hes ARO, 
| Chief causes for this great 

progress have been new dru 
| such as isoniazid, streptomyoin 
and PAS, and great improve- 

ment in surgery. The draimatio 
| surgical gains were described 
by many including Dr. John 
| Steele of the San Fernando 

(Calif.) VA Hospital. Dr. Steele 
reported on 93,657 cases in 
which surgery was required, Of 
these cases, 185 were so serious 
that an entire lung had to be 
removed, In former times, the 
vast majority of such cases 
_ would have been doomed, Dr. 

Steele reported a surgical death 

rate of 17 percent in this 
~ category, 

IN ANOTHER 1,255 cases, 

| the operation required was a 
lobectomy, the removal of one 
of one of the lobes or major por- 

— tions of a lung, Surgical mortal: 

. ity in this large group was 3.3 

~ percent, For another 1,554 pa- 
| tients who underwent less serious 
operation in which a segment 
of a lobe was removed, the sur- 
gical mortality was a low 1 per- 
cent, while for 633 patients who 
| required surgery in which only 
small infected areas were cut 
out, the surgical mortality was 
zero. In all groups, mortality 
without surgery woul 
been very high, so that many 
hundreds of lives were saved by 
surgery in this one hospital alone 
| during the 3-year period covere 
by the reported study, 

One can be amazed at these 
great advances against the dis- 
ease Which once took such a ter- 

| rible toll, But complacency is 

impossible, Too many men, 
women and childrenvstill suffer 
| and die from TB. 
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month 


..and ending 
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tion; for white females it was 
only 5.9 per 100,000, However, | 


have - 


Call AL 5-6288 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 8 
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MICHIGAN 


ADA Demands 


Cobo Resign as 
‘Non-Partisan’ 


DETROIT.—The Americans for 


Democratic Action have demanded 
here that the Republican candidate 
for Governor, Albert E, Cobo, re- 
sign as Mayor because he is a par- 
tisan candidate for a state t, 


e AFL Unions Join with | 
10 in Endorsing: Williams 


DETROIT, — The State Build-|break a DSR strike and Ireely used 
ing Trades Council, AFL, the} police in strikes to protect scabs, 
State Federation of Typographical|as in Square D. 

Unions, AFL, and the Hotel and} The recent state CIO convention 
Restaurant Workers, AF'L, have en-| backed Williams and already the 
while holding down a non-|dorsed Governor “Soapy” Williams|CIO unions are vigorously cam- 
partisan” job, for reelection. Also backing “Soapy”|paigning for him. The CIO has 
The Detroit ADA statement said; | #8 the 200,000 member Detroit and| 750,000 members in Michigan, the 
“tie candidacy for the GOP} )Vayne County Federation of La-| AFL 350,000, 
r 


Both organizations are conduct- 
omg oy — ae on : on The only important AFL body|ing an extensive campaign for 
y ’ \that is withholding backing is the 


. ’ ’ ‘se C PE dollars, 
decency to relinquish his position |< alla nape 
as Mayor. Failure to do this makes! oo ‘oul sd ty Jones HW  o 


a mockery of Detroit's non-partisan | snorted they may back Albert E. New Way for 


government.” Cobo, GOP chief candidate 
The ADA said that Cobo con-| The recent Michigan AFL State DSR : 5 pend 


tinues to collect compensation | Convention, on grounds it’s a legis- 
from the citizens of Detroit as 4) lative body, referred a resolution 
non-partisan executive while he is! oy backing “Soapy” to-a political 
running as a . Republican for action committee to “study,” 
Governor. . ‘It's expected that most AFL 
Don Leonard, former police|unions ‘will line up in support of 
commissioner, who ran two years; Williams and few will prefer De-|) DETROIT.—A new boondoggle 
ago for Governor on the GOP ticket | troit's Mayor Cobo. It’s still fresh| with the taxpayers money is being 
and who is running again, had to|in the minds of AFL people how) considered by the “City Fathers.” 
resign as police commissioner. Cobo used the Hutchinson Act to/]t is to experiment with a Buck 
ae Sareea ) ~~ | Rogers. “Monorail” at $1,000,000 
a mile. 
| The “Rapid Transit Commission” 
(what a misnomer has announced 
that it's going to take a “firm stand” 
on what form of rapid transit ap- 


pears to be best fitted for Detroit's, 


Scholle Asks Backing for 
High Court vs. Attackers 
ee three years of “study” the 


DETROIT. — Gus Scholle, state, down some good decisions, And 
Commission is reported to be! 


CIO president, said here in an in. | when you turn over a wet stone: 
terview that the Michigan Congres- YU see worms come crawling out|> carnage 5 pl aaa Teal 
sional delegation ten TY back up| from the wet earth.” “leaning per eg Monorail at $1,-| 
. . ‘ Te able . | . i ] - 
the U. S. Supreme Court against’) Any criticism these Eastlands : 
This gang destroyed one of the) 


the attacks of Eastland, McCarthy “0d MeCarthys make of the United 
and Mundt. States Supreme Court, in Spolie's). 
; . | opini igni best transportation systems = in 
McCarthy attacked Chief Justice ,°P™"0" ae tp he dignity - or he hi had a five minute: 
Earl W court and would be looked upon in| America, that had a five minute 
carl Warren at a Senate sub-com- eaedies eder and main lines,; 
..|that way by the people. iservice on feeder and main lines, 
mittee hearing on bills to nullify a} st & | se ne a . hee Diane Shanes 
. * +! Asked if they sought to intimi- that was stepped up in busy times. 
recent Supreme Court ruling which . , The “Rapid Transit C Se 
/ ee a, eee . |date the court, following their at-|The “Rapid Transit Commission, 
prohibited security risk firings in ie Plaga Alb ie ith thé City Hall politicans rub- 
‘non-sensitive” Federal iol tacks previously on its decision on With thé City Mal pontcans rub 
Piss ee Ag pe desegregation, Scholle said; ‘ber stamping for them, smashed 
Scholle said; “Even the Detroit, 
News in an editorial holds its nose to go backward, particularly on/ street cars and replacing them with 
good that these jerks are exposing) indictment that comes up this fall.) One hundred and eighty three! 
themselves to daylight. That's why the Michigan delega-| new street cars were bought several 
“It's like turning over a wet)tion and the rest of Congress should | years ago for $3] 000 each and sold 
stone, when they sound off like this! support the Court against these foes | for $6,000 apiece. The length of 


against a court that’s been handing of labor and democracy.” service of a street car is 30 years, 
' : 285 Smee a ze cnet GM buses, costing $20,000 
‘last five years at the most. 


Windsor Chrysier Workers Eave rem (ee 
us city has some or the mos 
Demand Higher Pensions excellent expressways of any cit 


‘in 
WINDSOR, Conada. The) Chrysler spent in 1955 some $18/the nation, Many people including 
Chrysler Unit News, newspaper of! million for advertising alone, experts sought to get the City Hall 
UAW Local 195 here, in an article! Chrysler has refused to raise the! politicians (o build a mall down the 
on the need to improve pensions pension, which is $2.25 a month for| center of these expressways and| 
says that Ford retirees are forced each year of service. This would) use the new fast, practically noise-; 
to sell calendars from door to door.|give’a retiree with 30 vears sen-| less street cars as a rapid transit! 

The union says; “Chrysler Corp-liority a measly $67.50 a month—| system. Every main sector of the 
oration is not going to put our peo-!and that’s the maximum, city eventually could have been 
ple on the street with a pittance | In contrast here is how the top| covered and feeder lines then could | 
and then have them going from! brass of Chrysler cares: have drained off the passenger load 
door to door selling calendars, like | De Colbert, president, salary | #5 they came up from the CXPress- 


some of the retirees from the Ford | g559 000 a year, plus $249,800! “°¥*: rhis was ignored, Now no! 


Motor Company of Canada,” a4 - malls exist and a great chance was} 
The union newspaper charges | incentive reward and a Pension missed (or deliberately by-passed), | 


plan worth $92,448 a year, or ajbut GM buses are being bought 


— > She eae, i 
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apiece, | 
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“Sure, they would like the court) this system by selling hundreds of 
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as 
a, THE OLD-TIME® 


| 
MRS. VALLEY KNUDSEN, co-chairman of the National Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower Committee, wants to promote “Eisenhower 
old-fashioned beef stew” as .n election gimmick. She called on 
o> oper, housewives to prepare their stew Thursday, “maid's 
night out,” 


ud 
Pad 
“4 


and invite the voters in. What about having the men 
drive around and pick up their neighbors on “chauffeur’s day off.” 
® 


“MOST HORRIBLE thought of the week: President Nixon,” 
Ohio CIO Council News and views, June 15. 


THERE ARE 3,128,442 registered voters in Michigan, The 
state is divided into 5,175 precincts or 393 more than two years 
ago. Halb the precincts, or 2,558 will use voting machines in the 
Aug. 7 primaries and Nov. 6 general election. Wayne County has 
1,132,211 registered voters, with 2,007 precincts in which 1,220 
voting machines will be used, 

* 

MAYOR COBO hasn't a word to sa 
of a survey on discrimination against Ne 
His own handpicked Committee on Communit 
the investiguting committee and they have mrt 

* 


about the recent report 
groes in hospitals here, 
Relations selected 
nothing, 


J. P. MORGAN'S publicity firm, Walter Thompson Co., has 
told its employes in an appeal for funds to back Eisenhower that, 
“those of us who have been reasonably successful in business have 
a self-interest. in secing Eisenhower elected.” Now that's right 
from the “feed-box.” 

* 


MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT Security Commission reports 
10,000 Unemployment Compensation claims will run out in June, 
13,000 during July, and 20,000 during August. Two-thirds of all 


UC exhaustions will be in Detroit. 
| * 


WORTH REPEATING indeed is the statement of GOP State 
Senator Minnema of Michigan: “The improvident workers in De- 


| troit, who while they were making big money laid nothing aside, 


who instead ate steaks and drove Buicks and Oldsmobiles, while 
we were driving Chevrolets, now find they can’t make the pay- 
ments so now they want us to raise their unemployment compen- 
sation so they can continue with those payments.” 

* 


SOMETHING NEW has been added, Recorders Court Judge 


| John Ricca absolved a dismissed cop from a manslaughter charge. 


The ex-cop killed a youngster whom he suspected wag stealing tires 

in front of his home. The judge said the ex-cop was acting, “by 

habit and by nature.” The cop, Holly, was dismissed from the 

force six months ago during a numbers rackets investigation. We 

supposed what he was doing there was “habit and nature” too, 
* 

A NEGRO STENOGRAPHER who works at the Immigra- 
tion Department was held by cops for half an hour, asked how she 
could own a 1956 Buick and, did she sell “numbers.” She was 
taken to the police station and then tokd by cops they resented her 
having a ‘56 Buick. Then police Comm, Piggins says he doesn't 
know of discrimination on the part of cops. 

* 


ANOTHER EX-COP, Harold Weidemann, former police lieu- 
tenant, was a leader in a mob that gathered in front of a home 
bought by a French-Canadian Cherokee Indian and forced him 
tu get out. The mob forced the Indian, John W. Rouse to promise 


| to move out in 60 days. He was a few days over, so Weidemann’s 


wife said “we have been: lenient.” 
* 

WELL, WHAT CANDIDATE for. public office is going to 
ask Michigan Attorney General Tom Kavanagh to start an investi- 
gation of the White Citizens Councils here in Michigan? What 
trade union or union leader will pop a resolution into his or her 


local on it? 
- 


THE FORD MOTOR CO, ranks as*the third largest corpora- 
tion in America, according to Fortune Magazine. 

FBI AGENTS coming out of the woodwork these days, offer. 
ing progressives “free copies” of the State Department's report of 
Khrushchev’s report on Stalin, This “curb service” is accompanied 
by the comment: “We will be willing to meet with you any time 
to discuss Khrushchev's report.” 


— _—— 


You Are Invited | valtry $7,704 a month, K. T, Kel-|by the score. 
7 director, receives $301,000 inj No wonder Harlow  Curtice, 
ToJdoinin A | 


salary a year, his pension is a mea-| president of General Motors, rot 
sly $25,200 but he has a guarantee|his picture taken with Mayor Al- 
Discussion | lel‘ lifetime salary from the com-|bert E, Cobo, and as he shook 
In preparation for a national con-| pany of $75,000 a year besides his, hands with Cobo, said; “If I lived | 
vention of the Communist Party; pension, in Detroit, I'd vote for you.” 
toward the end of Decetnber,| — : _ : aaa aaa 


space has been made available in re i Kills Wo er iif 
recent CP National Committee 
~aders wishing to ticipate |, __,, afternoon came a sweatin 
yr pga i ag Fy ing” at Rouge plant when a work- 
Unsigned articles will not be ac- | 
ed long enough to complain about 


Oem Be ee 


the Worker for discussion articles. 
These articles should deal with the 
reports ¢ ae Dennis, Max | 
Weiss and Claude Lightfoot to the Core Room at Rouge 

meeting. After Labor Day a na- | 4 
tional election conference is to be| DEARBORN, — Ford Foundry|to give him a relief man to spell him 
held, and later discussion will con- workers recently got another| Off on the job, | 
sider the findings. |demonstration of “human engineer- Out of No. ) 
in discussions should send _ their worker, Arthur Bell, who asked his 
letters, 1,000 words maximum toler dropped dead from the heat,| foreman Stanley Dodija for relief, 
“Discussion,” c-o Michigan Work-|after two company officials refused) complaining of the inadequate onh 
er, 2419 Grand River, Detroit, 1. fan colling 1 fey 

AY Dodija tol 
a . AZ 


cepted. If you want to sign the ar- ! 
the heat on his job. Then General 


ticle but don’t want your name on | 
it, that will be respected. If you Foreman Joe Pellon listened to Bell 


want to give the article to an asso- 
ciate who will turn it into the 


OY 


we 


where he worked and where the 


1 core room one} 
oven | = 


Bell he hadn’t work- || 


tell about the<cramped quarters|| 


Worker or one of its press builders 
or salesmen, you can do that. We 
urge speed in submitting the con- 
tributions to start things off. 

All these discussions will serve 
as the basis foi’ the draft resolu- 
tions for the pre-Convention dis-| 
cussion for the National Conven- 


tion. 
Fraternal] 
| ____ BILLY 


. 
“~ 


grees. The 
nothing could be done. 

Bell crumpled to the floor and 
died protesting the intolerable, 
conditions of his job, The workers 
in the same area, suffering the 
same heat, several days later, took 
up a collection for flowers for their, 
dead brother, Bell-hadé warked,for, 
'lFord 20 years. i. 


Yours, | 
AN, Editor, . 
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THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN 


by Gilbert Green 


$2.50 


“One of the most important—and most readable 
—books to come out of the American Left for more 
than a decade.”"—Rob F,. Hall. 

ADD l0¢ FOR MAIL ORDERS 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit _ 


o (t—iRew  : * “mn «=F al 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


heat ranged from 102 to 120 de- | 
owe foreman said) == 
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ror BALE Send news, advertisements, sub- 


scriptions for the Michigan edi- 


COMPLETE SHOE REPAIRING machines 


tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River. Detroit, 
| ; WO4-0015. 
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for vanie, } Cixolame, Valenti, 3163 5}, 
Joseph, Detroit, 7. 1 
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May Need Mass Lobby 


To Hike Compensation 


LANSING. — When the Michi-| will be written and new Unem- 
gin State. Legislature re-eqnnente pepymnont Compensation laws will) 
here on July 17, many Republicans| be passed. Also with a five to three: 
would rather be anywhere else. GOP majority in the Michigan 

On top of the prediction by CIO- State Supreme Court, its a good’ 
AFL leaders that unemployment} 8¥¢ss that in the next two y 
will soar to 300,000 by August 1,|Governor Williams will eventually 
COPers have to decide how to vote make that a tie and even get it 
on raising unemplovment compen-| five Democrats to three Republi- 
sation from an average of $33.50 to, Cans. hen hundreds of appeal 
$56 a week, and extending it from|Cases On Compensation and other! 
98 weeks to 39 weeks. matters, lost when the GOP had 

Heat is being put on legislators | C@t>! of the State Supreme Court, 


j 0 ay. | 
in practically every county. But,| Would g the other way 


according to-reports, organized la-| 


from the GOP legislators now back|the Michigan elections. 


home. Thus demands are rising for 
the coming here of great delega-| 


DEARBORN.—That long, bright, 
promising future Henry Ford II 
cheeps about for Ford workers is 
wearing thin, as news of decentral- 
ization moves at the Ford Rouge 
plant come fast and furious. Of 
course, such moves will mean loss 
of jobs, loss of seniority, and loss 
of homes. They involve a run on 
the unemployment compensation 
office: 

The size of this rumaway opera- 
tion is seen by the reports that 
lord has earmarked $592,000,000 
for building of new plants in 1956, 
and $400,000,000 for 1957 “plant 


jexpansion.” That means automation 


and as UAW president Walter 


been a union. 

Here is only a little of the pic- 
ture we get from the Rouge work- 
ers on runaway shop and how auto- 


| mation is eliminating workers’ jobs. 
* 


FORD. ROUGE during the war 


Time to Stop Ford's 
Runaway Scheme 


The green hue we are talking 


time of writing. 
about is of course the mountain 


May wv sl as will come when 
the Plastic Building operation is|of greenbacks + money) W 
abolished and when Republic Steel, haa. en ulfed the Ford rom 
buys the steel plant at Rouge. The | from the sweat and work of work- 
Glass plant is moving to Texas and | er. pow being thrown on the in- 
the company is buil ing a new en- ‘dustrial scrap heap reminescent of 
Te Nene belle ie ww Ta a the old-days of Henry the First. 
ui ianapolis| |. SOR ae 
will handle ‘work now done in the ‘ Fo wang: " yes. ae 
Plastic Building. acing layoils, or sil working, 
In Gear aes PO Building, two | the last several years for every 
automated machines are replacing | our they worked made $3.06 in 
eight machines. The eight machines profit per hour for Ford. In the last 
put out 1,600 pieces and the two. nine years, Ford after taxes made- 
‘automated mee és put out 1,700 '$9'2 billion ‘in profits, 
| pieces. All efforts of the union to halt 


In the Motor Building, on one these runaway moves of Ford, - 


ears,’ Reuther says, building plants, in of the shifts, 22 workers are on a Chrysler, Studebaker-Packard, GM 
| “cornfields,” where there has never'3-4 day week and because of, have been to no avail. It’s time the | 


UAW began an examination of 
what legislative steps Federal and 
. state, are available. In New York. 


_ THE GREEN HUE smothering State there is a law barring run- 
the Ford Motor Co. executive offi- away shops, put in the books b 
ices of course casts a great reflection | the clothing trades union to ha 
ithat Henry Ford II, the “great companies from running away from 


automation are producing what 216 
workers used to produce, 


| Yes, this is a tough session come} had over 83,000 men and women) humanitarian” sees not, hears not,|union- conditions to open shop 
bor is not getting any satisfaction|July 17 for the GOP. It may decide working there. Now it’s down to!such grave problems faced by Ford! areas. If New York has such a law, 
138,000 dues-paying members at 


‘Michigan could too. =f 


' workers. 


You Wouldn't Read This in the Daily Papers — But — 


tions from all parts of the state in’ 
miss lobby form. What will happen | 
here on July 17 and the decisive} 
days following, as long as the Leg-; 
islature is in session may decide | 
the balance of power in the next 


’ 


Legislature. 
> 
Right now the GOP has 59 State) DETROIT. — The UAW-AFL- relief is in sight for the workers Michigan in the coming days. idle workers in city-owned pro- 


Legislators, Democrats, 51. In the; CIO declares here that auto indus-! before the new model in October) Some 207,000 are out 
Senate the Democrats have 11,}try layofts will increase, that no and that 300,000 will be idle inj now. 


GOP 23. 

The Democrats are struggling to 
whittle that majority of the GOP! 
down to ua minority, If they are 
successful then a number of things | 
will happen in the 1957 session. 


. 7 . | 
New Workmen's Compensation | 


Where to 


-_ I 


DETROIT. — Advocates of 
- mob violence against Negroes 
and organized labor, the White 
Citizens Councils, are reported 
establishing organization here 
and other outstate cities. 

They have rented an olfice 
next door to Mayor Orville Hub- 
bard's old office in the Wool- 
worth Building, 13708 Michigan 
Ave., right across from Dear- 
born City Hall. 


Despite the fact that this news 


se 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


Speedup Rough 
At Fleetwood 


Dear Editor: 
Ceneral Motors Fleetwood man-! ~~ . 
agement is robbing the workers.out | Michigan AFL 


here at its West Fort Street ‘wre 


‘iegesniagen Zs — was bie uced| Area Cid Start 
9y two jobs per hour, a four! 
nity Parleys 


Real Subversives 


the — was reduced four. 

times. When vou go now | 

company doctor to o abinial shout DETROIT, July 2, — The - 

the heat, he tells vou to quit, That member wnily committee of- the | 
AFL met last Friday here with the 

18-man unity committee of the 

and the merger of 1,100,000: 

workers in this state got under 


is his cure. | 
It you go to the toilet, or drink-| 
ing fountain the brass is right there! Gyo 
threatening to fire you. It’s like in 
the old pre-union days. 
The women workers in Cut and) “?*> 
Screw are being pushed around, | Heading the AFL committee 
told that fans in this hot weather, was Jimmy Hoffa, teamsters. 
wi Fete sree aur ar Gus Scholle, state CIO pres-| 
Vv en , , : _— ‘ »] — in} pro its | dent. state CiO president, headed | 
off us last year. Also we asked | 
the CIO group. | 
| 


them to tint the windows to keep ) | 
Hoffa said they talked “of ev-| 


out sun-glare. Nothing doing. 
All this speedup, Mr, Editor, is erything from soup to nuts. 


working us out of jebs and we; Scholle said that there will be, 
better get smart or we will be part) many such meetings as the CIO) 
of the 300.000 the UAW predicts|here wants this marriage to last 
will be idle in Michigan by Labor;“and not to end in divorce in two 
Day. weeks.” | 

We should: get together and stop} Hoffa maintained no firm merg- 
working ouselves out-of jobs. Re-|er can. be maintained until juris- 
member if we fight speedup, it|dictional matters between interna-) 
can mean some idle workers get/tional unions are solved, 
back to work, Scholle says the jurisidictional] 

GM WORKER, matters have nothing to do with 

° the merger of state councils, but 
said they would talk about it any- 
way. 

The CIO has 700,000 members 


hete, said Scholle, 


Hoffa said the AFL: numbers 
350;000, | 


READERS—Keep those letters 
coming! We've got one scheduled: 
for next week on SUB. Any 
thoughts on that subject—or any 
other subject—will be more than} 
welcome, 


Find the 


JOB SITUATION WORSENS 


of work | jects. 
2 


THIS BEHIND-the-scenes pic- 
| by the sub- 
which makes 
e the prob- 


| 
| The UAW tells newsmen that a} 
58 percent cutback in production ture is not being tol 
lis now in process and Complete | sidized Press here 
‘shut downs will be in effect July,| frantic efforts to mak 
'August, September and production | lem of unemployment seem small, 
‘on the '57 model will roll, they; Outside Detroit layoffs are 
‘hope, in October. GM announces} worsening. In Flint, heart of the 
|deep going layoffs as we go to GM empire, the Michigan Em- 


was prominently played in local 
newspapers, Mayor Albert E., 
Cobo has had no comment on 
this or on the report that or- 
ganizers for the WCC were in- 
vited to come to Detroit and set 
up Councils, 
¥ 

WHAT is Cobo’s $60,000 a 
year “Loyalty” Commission do- 
ing? What about Sgt. Kowalski 
of the “subversive” squad of the 
Detroit Police Department? Is he 
doing anything? Or like the “Loy- 
alty” crew is he just hanging 
around labor halls or funerals 
or murdered editors to get li- 
cense numbers of cars? 

What about the special State 
Police “subversive” squad that 
sits in the same car with Kow-. 
alski and the “loyalty” finks. 
What are they doing to turn up 
the WCC organizers? 


7 


HAVE the “Loyalty” commis- 
sion, the police “subversive” 
squad, the state cops, sent in 
their prize stool pigeons to the 
White Citizens Councils? 

Is the Ford Service Depart- 
ment and FBI spy, Steve Sche- 
manske, inside the White Citi- 
zens Councils looking for advo- 
cates of force and violence? 

Is “Grandma” Baldwin inside 
the White Citizens Councils get- 


ting the names of all new re-— 


cruits, and old ones too and mak- 
ing carbon copies to take to the 
FBI? . 

What about Harold Mikkel- 
son, stoolpigeon for the “Loyalty” 
crew, the state police, the FBI? 
Is he visiting John Carlisle, re- 
porter for the Detroit News, and 
telling Carlisle all he is finding 
out about what Negro home the 
WCC is getting ready to mob? 

What about Milton Santwire, 
who lives in Dearborn. Has he 
joined the WCC to find out for 
Ford's “human relations” depart- 
ment what the WCC’s doing in’ 
Dearborn? | 


‘press. ployment Security Commission had 
: to hire 37 more people to handle 


THE REPUBLICAN heads of the load. Some 13,000 and up- 
the auto corporation were charged | ward are idle (some give figures of 
by UAW president Walter Reuth-| over 20,000), 
er with working part of the in-| pontiac, Saginaw, Grand Rap- 
dustry four days a week to provide ids, Jackson, Toledo, all big, auto 
t convenient prop for the Cadillac) centers, luce grim summers with 
Cabinet myth of prosperity in this| great sections’ af the population 
election: year, “living” on unemployment com- 

Conditions of the workers here pensation. 
are becoming more desperate. | The corporation-dominated Mi- 
Many of them, if they go back to! chigan Legislature refused to face 
work in October, will have com-|up to this situation three weeks: 
pleted 10 months of layoffs. In| ago. adjourned until July 17, Gov. 
this bracket are well over 100,000, Williams convened the special ses- 
Michiganders, By Aug. 1, Gover-|sion because of the unemployment 
nor Williams says, 70,000 idle} situation. Williams, in a special 
workers will have exhausted their) message, proposed raising unem- 
26 weeks of unemployment com-| ployment benefits from an average 
pensation. The governor told a! of $33.50 a week to $56 and from 
recent “Task Force” meeting ot|26 weeks to 39 weeks. The House 
the Big Three (Ford, GM, Chrys-| Labor Committee, with six GOP- — 
ler), 12 Mayors of hart-hit cities|ers and one Democrat, refused to 
and UAW leaders, that 9,000 cars| report out the bill covering this. 
a month were being repossessed, UAW ' president Walter Reu- 
here in Detroit. ther, who appeared before this 

Eviction requests by landlords|Committee, when he heard of the 
are being made at the rate of 2,000\.adjournment said, “. . . this is a 
a month, which includes 900 a/cruel blow-to the thousands of 
month on city-owned projects. unemployed.” He bitterly com- 

So far Mayor Albert E. Cobo,! mented, action would have to be 
has issued no ban on evictions of! taken on July 17. 


—— eae 


UAW Loeals Get Plans to Gear 
Unemployed Members for Action 


DETROIT. — In an administra-. make contact with merged setup 
tive letter to all UAW locals, Emil for a citywide form of organization 
Mazey, union secretary-treasurer,| and contact. Establish a special of- 
laid out a plan of work and organi-| fice in union hall, get welfare de- 
zation to aid laid-off sha. se partment to send a representative 
Special attention was given by | to sit in union hall. 

Mazey to the “Community Services|) Mazey proposed that judges, 
Committee” which is the 1956 ver-| who hear eviction cases or are con- 
sion of the old unemployed com-' cerned with repossession of furni- 
mittees of UAW locals. ture, etc., be asked to cooperate in 

Mazey suggests what these new! protecting laid off workers from 
committees should do: loss of furniture or evictions. Loan 

Find out the exact problems fac-| companies and credit outfits should 
ing workers, be in contact with city,!be asked by locals to declare a 
county agencies to get results; be| moratorium on payments until 
in contact with other unemployed) workers are employed again. Doc- 
and community service groups in tors should be asked to make medi- 
the city, county, supporting each {cal care available with payment 
other in all activities, Where the! deferred. Meeting of the unemploy- 


merger is completed’ of AFL-CIO,'ed should take place, Mazey said. 


er 


Steel Trust Forces Shutdown 
To Extort Five-Year Contract | 


By GEORGE MORRIS J 
CALL IT STRIKE or lockout, it's a shutdown the steel monopoly _ 
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Assignment USA 
My War Against 
The High Cost 
Of Telephoning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE TELEPHONE is as 
much a fixture of today's 
home as the kitchen sink. I 
remember when you had to 
‘race down to the corner 
| store to tele- 
phone the doc- 
tor and it hung 
on the wall 
over a box, a 
formidable and 
mysterious in- 
strumen. [ re- 
collect my 
sense ot awe 
when I first 
heard a voice 
coming through the ear-piece 
from which I recoiled as though 
the forked tongue of an asp were 
reaching into my ear. 

Today I feel something of the 
same when I open the neat but 
eloquent envelope that comes to 
me monthly from the telephone 
company, as inevitably as death 
and taxes. I tally the phone calls 
wondering how in the name of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
could I have been so loquacious. 
On a certain day every month I 
tote up the bill with a vague 
sense of hostility to the scientist 
who cried “What hath God 
wrought” when the electric in 
the wire transferred the human 
voice from one locality to an- 
other. 


* 


BUT much more consciously 
my enmity gves to the big tele- 
phone monopoly and I think of 
the dividends it is enjoving be- 
cause of man’s gregariousness 
and need to communicate with 
his fellows. Agtl because that 
need is as is basic as our require- 
ment to breathe air I have al- 
ways resented the need to pay 
for it, through my larynx, so to 
speak. 

And now, picking up the 
newspaper, I find that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission has au- 
thorized the New York Telephone 
Company to increase its rates at 
the very moment when I find my 

arrulity is not only unimpaired, 

But growing. This presents a 
contradiction which my. pocket- 
book finds hard to tolerate. 

Last Thursday—with scarcely 
94 hours of grace since the 
PSC announcement, the com- 
pany started to charge 10 cents 
a month more for party-line 
home telephones, a quarter more 
for private home telephones and 
50 cents more for business tele- 
phones. About 4,500,000 sub- 
scribers will be affected by the 

(Continued on Page 13) 


wanted and planned for a long time as part of a program for still bigger 


profits, still greater extortion via higher prices and to paralyze the steel 
union for five long years. The 650,000 steelworkers-had no alternative but to close ranks 
and hold out unitedly after the companies shut them out of the plants. According to 


most predictions, the workers 
may be out as long as two 
months. Which means the “Big 
Three,” acting for the steel mo- 
nopoly, will probably not come 
down to real collective bargain- 
ing for that long. 

To this writer and anvone who 
covered the negotiations at 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
it was evident that there was no 
serious bargaining, that the in- 
dustry’s negotiators did not have 
real authority to bargain and 


reach a pact and that the com- 
panies wére determined to force 
a stoppage, as David McDonald, 
president of the United Steel- 
workers charged. 


* 
IF THERE were still any 
doubts on what the companies 


‘planned, they were dispelled by 


the rejection of the union’s offer 
on WedneSday, June 27—three 
full days before the deadline— 
to extend thé contract for an- 


a 


other 16 days. The mill owners 
promptly rejected the offer, with- 
out even taking time to think up 
a reason that could look good in 
the newspapers. They objected 
to the condition that terms even- 
tually »greed to would be retro- 
active to the dav the old pact 
expired—a standard condition 
universally recognized in collec- 
tive bargaining. And what_did 
retroactivily really entail? Just 
the difference between what the 
owners offered (they said 7.2 
cents an hour) and the improve-* 
ment on the offer the union 
might win. And that could hard- 
ly be much more because the 
key issue in the bargaining was 
the refusal of the union to sub- 
mit to a tive-year contract. 
The oller-was made by the 
union in good time to make un- 
necessary even the start of bank- 
ing of furnaces. When the em- 
plovers said “No” they could 
just as well have said “Our plans 
call for a shutdown of the mills 
anvwavy, for a number of reasons, 
so there is no use even bargain- 
ing.” 
But they talked for another 
three davs, to make a phony pub- 
lic show of “bargaining,” and it 
was disclosed that nothing new 
was offered beyond the nonsensi- 
cal proposal tor a four-year, four 
months contract, with a “propor- 
tional reduction” of the benefits 
originally offered. 
* 
DEVELOPMENTS during. 
and siace negotiations have fully 
confirmed the view stated in the 
Worker that a shutdown was de- 
sirable to the OWneTS, because: 
The weeks ahead would 
have anyway slowed the indus- 
try to 80 percent or even less, 
and workers get their two weeks 
vacation anyway. 
© Since last January, the 
corporations inspired “dope” in 
the financial press of the possi- 
bility or even the likelihood, of a 
strike, and eventually of a steel 
price hike, spurring a rush of 
orders that threw the industry 
into high gear, 100 percent plus, 
of capacity. Stockpiles were 
driven up far beyond all past 
records. . 
° The automotive industry, 
user of 23 percent of the total 
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Ore Miners in Steel Trust Town 


By ERIK BERT 


* 


| HIBBING, Minn.—Overtime pay for Saturday and Sunday work, and opposi- 
tion to the five-year contract appear to be just as important to the striking iron miners 
as they are to the other workers in the steel industry, Other issues on which miners 


feel advances should be made 
are wages, especially among the 
workers making under the aver- 
age, and on insurance, which 
some workers feel should be 
paid for completely by the com- 
panies. 

Workers in the big U. S. open 
pit mine in Virginia, for example, 
are off only four to six Sundays 
a year. The general feeling is 
that if the steel company wants 
the mine worked seven days a 
week, at the expense of the 
workers who would much prefer 
to stay home with their wife and 
children, it should pay double 
time for Sundays and time and 
a half for Saturdays. 

Workers wha.must go to the 
mines here on a Sunday, ‘while 


other workers and the rest of 
the population go fishing, feel 
that they should not be allowed 
to get away with paying straight 
time. 

NOT ALL of the mines are 
worked seven days a week. In 
the Montreal mine on the Goge- 
bic range (in the Hurley, Wis- 
consin area), regular operations 
are conducted on five days while 
Saturday and Sunday work is 
limited to mainfenance and re- 
pairing. But this Saturday and 
Sunday work is paid at straight 
time. In other mines in the Hur- 
ley area, regular operations are 
carried through on two. shifts, 
while repairing is done on the 
third shitt. : 


In the two pits at Mt. Iron, 
Minn., the udek shifts are stag- 
gered over all seven days of the 
week, excepting the taconite 
drillers. (Taconite is low grade 
ore, previously considered un- 
profitable to: mine, but now be- 
ing pelletted before being ship- 
ped to the mills.) ) 

The staggered shift, in at least 
one mine, as gleaned from the 
record which one worker showed 

our correspondent runs, as fol- 
ows: he works six days, and 
then has two days off; but if the 
sixth day falls on a Saturday he 


has Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 


day off; if it falls on a Sunday, 
he has Sunday, Monday and 
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You Need Us 
For Election 
News & Views. 


As the election campaign is 
hotting up, and convention time 
of the GOP and the Democrats 
is approaching, every newspaper | 
in the country is girding itself. 
The eyes of the nation and the 
world are watching the parties, 
the candidates, the issues, and 
so, of course, is this crusading 
working-class newspaper. 

At stake are the crucial bread- 
and-butter questions, the future 
of America and the world, and 
as we prepare to give our max- 
imum eifort to help ensure a 
fruitful outcome, it is tragic that 
our means to do so are in eXx- 
treme danger. 

Income to this paper, via its 
current financial drive, has fallen 
off critically in the past several 
weeks, especially from our 
readers outside New York, The 
circulation drive, too, is falter- 
ing. The week ending July 2 
saw only 91 suhs come in to 
this newspaper, and only 52 to 
the Daily Worker. 

This decline can be disastrous... 

And it comes at the very mo- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Shuts Down to 


Extort 5-Year Pact 


a 
ISSUES IN 
STRIKE 
LENGTH OF PACT: The steel] | 
corporations insist -on a five-year, 
no-strike 
(about 2 percent) agreement and 


fixed-annual increases 


Statistical 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


Your Money and Your Life 


oe 


Socialism 


refer to families and single in- 
dividuals. The average family 


they agreed to make 4 years four 
months, with proportional seduc- 
tion of benefits. The union insists 
on a contract of much shorter du- 
ration and more adequate benefits 
each year. 

WAGES: The employers grant 
a total estimated at 7.2 cents an 
hour each year of a five-year pact. 
This colt come down to a net 
of about five cents with an addi- 
tional 2.5 cents an hour they want 
the workers to contribute towards 
insurance. The union demands in- 
surance. The union demands a 


gets about $500 more. The 

roper figure for study is, there- 
ore, something like $4,450, 

That is high comparison with 

other countries. How does it 

stack up in comparison with U.S. 

productivity and people’s needs? 

7 


JHE DAILY NEWS 
(6-26), New York “picture 
newspaper’ has an editorial 
entitled “Now Hear This, 


Commies,” which gloats 
about the latest government- 
published family income figures. 
The average in 1955 was $5,520 
before taxes, $4,955 after taxes. 
Therefore, says the Daily News, 
Communism or Socialism cannot 
appeal to American workers. 
“Pinks” as well as Communists 
should disband their organiza- 
tions and ballyhoo U,S.-style 
capitalism. It claims the figures 
show that; “U.S. capitalism pro- 
duces enormous wealth and gets 
it distributed with reasonable 
fairness.” 

Now the “average family” pro- 
duces the enormous wealth of 
America. Its distritution with 
“reasonable fairness” would, in 
fact, provide a good standard of 
living to the “average family.” 
But the true figures show this 
doesn’t happen. 


About $1,600 of the $5,520 


expansion of capacity by an extra 
25 million tons; do it by greater 
“efficiency,” and speedup, and 
automation ‘where possible; and 
they want no union “interference 
as they cut the working staff dras- 
tically (like they cut the miners by) 
half in the coal fields) with ideas 
of a shorter work week, greater 
share to the workers through “sub- 
stantial” wage raises, seniority 
rules and strict application of rates’ 
for classifications. Every . union 
worker knows what that means, 
especially the steel workers who | eae 
‘have already had considerable ex-| OT substantial wage increase. 
perience with this program, The FRINGES: The companies list 
workers know that after five’ number of benefits On pensions, 
years of paralyses, many of them vacations, shift differentials and 
will not even be steelworkers any others to go into effect at different 
more; that their union | will no | stages of a five-year pact—as late as 
longer have the vigor of a union|*” three years, The union demands 


ind ability:to even hold what the} re adequate benefits, including 


contract provides, much less press nh L sole oy ee fo 
oF ony. Serena LAYOFF PAY: The companies 

* propose a plan of supplementary 
THE strike is, therefore, of key | pay to make up to 65 percent of 
importance, and to labor as a/takehome for as long as 52 weeks, 
whole, too. It is the first major eco- but the plan is studded with gim- 
‘nomic test for the AFL-CIO since! micks that would deprive most 


the merger convention, George! workers of any pay additional to 


(Continued from Page 1) 
stecl, is at a low, and still de- 
clining level. 

e After a shutdown, for per- 
haps as long as 1952 (54 days) 
the economy will be hungry 
enough for steel to be happy to 
get it for the steeply hiked new 
prices the steel monopoly plans; 
and. it is believed in corporation 
circles, the workers will be 
hungry enough to submit to the 
five-year ball-and-chain pact of- 
fered their United Steelworkers 
of America. 


THE HELLER Committee of - 
the University of California pub- 
lishes separate cost budgets for 
wage earners and for salaried 
employes. (See our Labor Facts 
Book 12). The wage earner’s 
budget is based on an adequate, 
but distinctly skimpy living stan- 
dard. The salaried employe’s 
budget buys a comlortable stan- 
dard of living, something like the 
Hollywood-Daily News. version 
of the “average American stan- 
dard.” The 1955 Heller budget 
showed that a wage earner fam- 
ily of four needs $5,466 if rent- 
ing their home, $5,798 if buying 
it. The salaried worker family 
needed $8,130, 

The “average family” with its 
$4,450, was about $1,200 less 
than needed for an adequate but 


THE steel monopoly — the 
united 12 companies with about 
80 percent of the steel tonnage— 
has the backing of big business 
in ceneral, notwithstanding some 
of the inconvenience certain in- 
dustries may have because of a 
steel shutdown, The reasons: 

® lf the powerful steel union, 
usually the union that “breaks 
through” on issues as for a wage 
pattern, is paralyzed for five 
years by a no-strike, fixed-wages 
agreement, the organization's 
role for the workers as a whole 


will be removed or minimized, 

® They can seize upon the 
strike to let go all propaganda 
barrels with the charge it is the 
union that is responsible for high- 
cr steel prices and for forcing 
upward the “inflation spiral.” 

® ‘They hop eto exploit the strike 
for a campaign to turn public at- 
tention away fro mthe real mo- 
nopolies that are squeezing the 
American people, and point to the 
“labor monopoly” as the paralyzer 
ol the economy. 


“Meany hastened to assure the steel 
‘union the full support of the united 
labor movement as have stich major 
unions like the United Automobile 


‘Workers, the United Brotherhood work. 


| cede 10 cents an hour extra 
The five-month Westinghouse Sunday work, 


‘of Carpenters and others, 
| 
strike, already} on when labor was 
in its mergev convention, present- 
ed essentially ithe same issue and 
test. The Westinghouse workers re- 
ceived more aibdaes than tangible 
support from AFL-CIO unions, al- 


‘though some of them (like steel,| 


® They further expect the strike anticipating its own struggle) came 
will give them an opportunity to through splendidly. The end was} 
blame strikes and labor for already a five-year contract for Wesing-| 
evident downtrend in many impor- };ouse—basically a victory for the: 


tant sectors of the economy. 
* 


SO THE likélihood is that the 
air will be filJéd with a great deal 
of poisoned publicity before this 
strike is over. The National Asso-, 
ciation of Manufacturers did not, 
lose a minute after the strike dead-| 
line to issue its demand for changes. 
in the anti-trust laws to outlaw na- 


curb the “monopoly power of la- 
bor.” And the NAM gave “the line” 


tears for poor smal] business man! 
who suffers. | 
The first propaganda attempt of | 
the steel companies aimed for their 
employes. The companies bombard-| 
ed their workers with a barrage of ' 
Jetters describing the 
bouquet of flowers they offerec 
them—a long list of things and! 
mostly of minor limited improve-| 
ments—but within which was em- 


bedded a steel trap, the five-year 


no-strike, fixed wages idea. 

The publicity experts of the 
corporations counted on making a 
dent among the workers with this 
offer. But they received their an- 
swer at 12:01 midnight Saturday 
when the mills were emptied of 
every worker but those authorized 
to stay for maintenance work, and 
picket lines were set up at every 
mill gate of the struck companies. 

The Wall Street Journal, seeking) 
to feel out the sentiment on the 
first morning ‘of the shutdown; 
questioned workers in Gary, Indi- 
ana Harbor, South Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Morrisville, Pa., and Home- 
stead. They gave “varying opinions 
on the possible length of the strike,” 


WSJ found, “But it was evident} 


they -were wéll united in opposi- 
tion to a five-year contract, the 
issue that has proved the thorniest 
for negotiators.” 


WHY was it the “thorniest?” The} 


20-year steel union had never ne- 
gotiated a pact for longer than 
two years with these firms. The 
companies have simply made_ up 
their minds that this is :the time 
they*could lock a’ collar on’ the 
union's neck. dnd from their «no- 


employers. 

| Far more is involved in the strike 
of 650,000 steelworkers. If they 
lose, a pattern} will be set that will 
‘serve employers where the Taft- 


i 
| 


state jobless pay. 
WEEKDAY PAY: The union de- 
mands time and one halt for Sat- 
urday, double time for Sunday, 
The employers only con-| 
for 
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Hartley and “right-to-scab” 


there is. no 


ber of important specific issues, 
tional or industry-wide strikes and notably premium pay for weekend 
a suppplementary unemploy- 
‘ment benefits| plan without mulli- 
with usual stock propaganda about |fying gimmicks and something more 
Jabor’s “inflationary’ demands and! substantial than a raise of two per- 


work: 


cent, 
* 


forced by the industry is spread- 
ing its effects rapidly to many sec- 
+ Loa {tor of the economy. On the second ways mark up the new cost by a 
eauU"|\day of the $trike railroads an-|substantial amount. And ifthe 
nounced layoffs totaling some 30,-| workers in any state move to col- 
G00 workers on coal and _ steel! 


laws | 
have so far failed. The five-year) is also directly affected. And as the 
contract is the key issue although! weeks roll on new tens of thou- 
agreement on a hum-| sands will be made idle because of 
steel shortages for fabrication or 
construction, 


| 
; 


serious competition. In the long 
sei they, and only they, will supply 
MEANWHILE, the shutdown the steel needed in America. The 
price hike that will inevitably fol- 
low a settlement will just as al- 


lect unemployment insurance be- 
carrying lines: At least 50,000 min-|cause they have been really locked 
ers of captive and other companies/out, we can be sure steel trust»at- 


All this will not disturb the little | 


band of high paid steel executives | 

i 
who decreed a shutdown. They 
‘won't lose a penny. They have no 


‘serving steel industries, are not|torneys will, be on hand to show 
likely to resume work when tlieir)that it’s a strike and: that they, the 
vacation ends; on July 10. Steel|steel companies, are just innocent| 


is distributed to the people only 
in the mechanical braing of the 
Government's UNIVACs, not in 
real life. Every year since 1944 
the Census Bureau has made a 
sample survey of income distri- 
bution in the U. S. The Admin- 
istration was dissatisfied with 
these statistics, which do not 
make good editorial copy for the 
Daily News. So the Commerce 
Department, parent of the Cen- 
sus, cooked up its own figures. 
It blended Census Bureau and 
Income Tax statistics, garnished 
with a few billion af “guestimat- 
ed” additional income, especially 
in the lower brackets, and fed 
the potpourri into the comput- 
ing machines. About $700 extra 
per family emerged! 

Then the Government experts 
played with averages. The Cen- 
sus Bureau always publishes the 
income of the average family 
(called the median). The Com- 


. merce Department instead pub- 


lished the average income of all 
families (called the mean). 

It thereby distributed to all 
us — on paper — part of the in- 
comes of the duPonts and Rock-: 
efellers. This statistical socialism 
accounts for the remaining $900 
(of the $1,600 difference). 

We can understand why the 
Administration in this eleetion 
year reverses its ordinary pro- 
cedure and publishes the syn- 
thetic $5,520 figure first, while 
holding back the figure obtained 
by Census count— which is un- 
likely to exceed around $3,950 
when published late this year (it 
was $3,733 for 1953) the peak 
year. To tell the whole story we 
should add another $500—be- 
cause the figures used so far - 


skimpy standard, and $3,700 less 
than needed for a good—or at 
least comfortable—standard such 
as that of the salaried worker. 

The most vital issue of “fair 
distribution” is not met by look- 
ing at the “average family.” The 
poverty line today is about 
$2,500. (Congressional investiga- 
tors set it at $2,000 in 1949), 
Why did 8.3 million families and 
individuals get under $2,000, 
and 14.5 million under $3,000 
in 1955, even according to the 
newly published Commerce De- 
partment figures? 

Why did the average Negro 
family (going back to Census 
figures), get $2,410 in 1954, as 
compared with $4,339 for white 
families? And why did the aver- 
age farm family in the U.S. get 
only $1,968, which was less than 


in 1948 when the cost of living 
was a lot lower? : 
Is that “reasonably fair” in- 
comed istribution? 
* 
UNDOUBTEDLY the average 


U.S. family gets more real in- 


.come than before World War II 


—one-third more than in 1929, - 
says the Commerce Department. 
A small enough gain compared 
with the rise in labor productiv- 
ity—but important. 

Partof the gain was made pos- 
sible by reasonablq regular em- 
ployment over the past 15. years 
and by the employment of more 
wage earners per family. How 
much of the gain resulted from 
wars and ever-high arms budgets 
is a subject to debate which will 


be settled finally. by future 
events. Capitalism can rightfully 


(Continued on Page 4) 


‘and iron ore shipping or trucking victims of the “labor monopoly.” 


Our Reporter Talks to Striking Ore Miners 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Tuesday off. This system ap- 
parently gives him an average 
5-day Ab but it also gives him 
only four to six Sundays off in 
a year. 

* 

THE TRUST has been pro- 
claiming that/the average in the 
industry is $2.46 cents. The 
miner mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph, was getting, how- 
ever, only $1.86% cents an hour, 
or one-fourth less than the com- 
panies propaganda, (His take- 
home pay average $1.50 an 
hour.) . 

On the day shift he gets 
$14.92, on thé: afternoon shift 

$55.40 and on the night shift, 
tei He ‘e i» Class IV, which 
embraces the biggest. group of » 
workers in the miné, Le he 


and"'switchmén, Workers in -the~ 
next highér class, .V° and V1, 


nopoly-miitdéd ‘business viewpoint,} 


they feel they need the long-terni 


. ‘ poctidhey plan,a-drastic drive for 


Fe s 


the drillers’ and their helpers, 
get a higher rate. 


works. It concludes - tfackmen .’ 
orkers in -the”} , 
“to deal with the question of 


| 
: 


}. With 


The dangers in a 5-year con- 
tract are obvious to all of the 
miners. One of them—he works 
for U. S. Steel’s Oliver mining 
division—described it as a “rope 
around your neck.” The 5-year 
contract would mean that the 
question of a wage. hike could 
not be raised for that period. 
“Even three years is long 
enough,” he said. The recent 


tontract was of 2-years duration. 


There are no illusions among 
the older men about the impact 
of the strike—especially .on the 
younger miners. They came out 
of World War II, or the Korean 
War, married, began to raise a 
family. They have bought homes, 


furniture, «cars—on the _ install- 
ment plan. Many of them are 


staying afloat with difficulty. 

fall time employment they 
make it. A’ proldnged strike 
would require a concerted effort 


mortgage and installment pay- 
ments— probably by way of a 


f 


moratorium. This not an imme- 
diate question for the bulk of 
the miners but the older men 
see it as a problem in the future. 


* 


AT THE BIG §$taconite- plant 
that is being built by the Erie 
Mining Co. in Aurora, Minn., for 
example, there are said to be 1,000 
to 1,500 workers, many of whom 
have come from other states, in- 
cluding Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. They have been here for 
two or three years and ‘have not 
established the local credit with 
storekeepers to bridge an extended 
gap of unemployment. 

Some live in trailers for which 


wf pay $14.a week. It is said the 
trailers are cozy. in the’ winter, 
but in the summer they are hot as 
the hinges of Hades; according: to 
well-informed, sources. - They -are} 
made of- metal and resemble, in 
their effects, a human - rotisserie. 
When ithe: childrem are outside the | 
trailers aversaid to ‘be: dom fortable. | 


It is when the whole family gets 
inside that they are said to be 
crowded. 

Other workers at the taconite 
plant are buying their homes 
through the Erie Mining Co. for 
$10 to $15 thousand dofWfars. 
There is considerable doubt in the 
minds of many workers as to how 
substantially these new homes are 
being constructed. 

* 


IN A COUPLE of years the 
Mesabi mine locals will be round- 
ing out the twentieth year of their 
existence. It is not surprising that 
one of the men who was primarily 
responsible for organizing. their 
resistance to the steel trust has, 
more recently, been one of those 
who was harrassed by the FBI. He 
is Martin Mackie, now chairman 
of the Communist Party of Minne- 
sota, and at that tame an organizer 
for the CIO. : aap es 

Mackie . obtained the ‘charters 
for the locals ‘at’ Virginia; ‘Mtz Jroz, 
Chisholm, and “Ely. '\'s..8 2 


WORLD OF LABOR 


The Geography of 
Unionism in U. S. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU 


of Economic Research, Inc., 
whose director of Research is 
Solomon Fabricant, has in its 
86th annual report made avail- 
able some valu- 

able data on 

the rate of 

growth of 

union member- 

ship in each 

state and the 

percentage ol 

the non-agri- 

cultural work- 

ers unionized 

in each state. This report is 
in some respects a companion to 
a study by the organization a 
year earlier on the extent of 
union organization in a number 
of countries and how the U. S. 
measures up, in Comparison. 

It makes us aware first, that 
the United States and Canada 
are the lowest down on the list 
of major developed western 
countries in the percentage of 
workers in unions; second, that 
despite the swift unionization 
progress in the past twenty 
years, especially in the late thir- 
ties, only 32.5 percent of the 
non-agricultural workers in the 
U. §S. labor force are in unions; 
third, that the picture looks much 
worse when we break down the 
figures by states and see the vast 
area where less than 15 percent 
of the workers are in unions. 

LAST YEAR’S report by the 
National Bureau showed that of 
eight countries studied, the U. S. 
was next to the lowest with 21.9 
percent of the ENTIRE working 
population in unions and Canada 
the lowest with 20 percent, — 

The highest were Sweden 
with 49.7 percent; Australia 42.7 
percent; United Kingdom, 41.5 
percent; Italy 39.3 percent; 
France 31.1 percent and West 
Germany 26.1 percent. Unfortu- 
nately those figures in most cases 
were four or more years old. 
But they should certainly hum- 
ble our trade union movement 
and make our trade union leaders 
less vocal as “leaders of the 
world Jabor movement.” 

It is the latest report that 
should give us the greatest con- 
cern. Less than a third of the 48 
million non-agricultural workers 
are unionized. The state of 
Washington tops all in percent- 
age of unionized—53.3, followed 
by Montana 47 percent; West 
Virginia 44; Michigan 43, Ore- 

on 43, with all the rest 40 or 
ess percent organized. As you 
run down the list you are struck 
by the fact that the relative 
progressive influence on the poli- 
tical life of the states is pretty 
much reflected in those percent- 
ages. 

But suppose we start from the 
bottom of the table. North Caro- 
lina that has a million people 
in the working force has only 
8.3 percent of them mibeuteed, 
South Carolina is next with only 
9.3 percent; New Mexico, 14.2 
po South Dakota, 14.4; 
lississippi, 14.7; Georgia, 15; 
North Dakota, 15.6; Oklahoma, 
16.1; Florida, 16.2; Texas, 16.7; 
Virginia, 17.4; Delaware, 18.4; 
Vermont, 18.9; Louisiana, 19.5; 
and so forth. 

It should be observed that the 
low percentage states are not all 
in the South, but among them 
are some in the North under po- 
litical conditions that are not 
much better for labor than in 


some southern areas. 
* 


THOSE figures don’t tell ev- 
erything. In some states com- 
paratively weaker labor move- 
ments may have a stronger in- 
fluence because they are more 
active and vigorous than the 
unions of othor states with great- 


er membership. But figures do 
provide a fair barometer of more 
than just union strength. 

You'll find the “right-to-work” 
states at the bottom of the table 
not on top. And the percent- 
age of their unionization level 
probably has fallen some since 
1953, the year on which the study 
was based. The trend of south- 
ern industrial expansion and mi- 
gration of industries from the 
North to the southern and other 
“right-to-work” areas, has un- 
questionably widened the gap be- 
tween the high and low percent- 


age union states. 
* 


THE STUDY also shows that 
even in the most populous and 
strongest union states, the per- 
centage of organized workers is 
not very much higher than the 
national average: Pennsylvania, 
39.9 percent; Illinois, 39.7; Ohio, 
38; California, 35.7; New Jersey, 
35.2; New York, 34.4. 

In each of those states there 
is a wide gap between highly or- 
ganized cities and industries and 
the virtually unorganized fields 
and areas. Unionized steel, side 
by side with unorganized textile; 
unionized coal mining, side by 
side with unorganized chemical; 
etc. 

The continuance of these wide 
gaps—between states of low and 
higher percentage of unionization 
and, within the states, between 
union and non-union—is equally 
reflected in the wage gaps. 
Unions have pressed for annua! 
wage rounds and for other bene- 
fits, while others are falling 
further behind relatively. 

Thus, the South is a millstone 
around labor's. neck generally. 
And if there are unorganized low 
wage textile mills in the vicinity 
of organized mines and’ steel 
mills, they are'a threat to union 
and wage standards of the or- 
ganized. The vere of the 
gap cannot continue indefinitely. 

One may ask why aren't the 
unions doing more to unionize 
workers closer to their already 
existing main union centers in the 
north, too, is stymied because of 
the low unionization level in the 
South. The industries least or- 
ganized in the North are more 
directly affected by competition 
with unorganized southern work- 
ers. This holds for textile, 
chemical, cotton garment, wood- 
working and others. 


INCIDENTALLY, the chain 
reaction goes far beyond the 
borders of the United States. Just 
as the northern manufacturers 
have been complaining of south- 
ern competition, the southerners 
now complain of Japanese im- 
ports especially of cotton manu- 


facturers. 

Two states have already enact- 
ed laws requiring stores, selling 
Japan-made goods, to carry a 
sign at their entrance informin 
the public of it. Wages of | 
to 15 cents an hour in Japan 
look even smaller to southerners 
than southern wages to north- 
erners. This should point up the 
fact that American labor shoild 
be interested in the strong union- 
ization of workers in Japan and 
other areas. 

Such is the geography of 
unionism as, so we are told, the 
AFL-CIO is preparing to get an 
organizing drive in textile under 
way—a drive that could take the 
two lowest level unionization 
states, the Carolinas, and shoot 
them up closer to the states on 
the top of the unionization table. 

I remember when Michigan 
was at a unionization level about 
equal to that of .the southern 
states. A sweep of unionism 
changed the auto state to the 
most unionized of the major in- 
dustrial states, and the state 


greater 
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|The Experts Are Stumped 


How Will Midwest Farmers 
Vote on November 6th? 


BY CARL HIRSCH 

SPRINGFIELD. — Across the farm beit, clase watch is being kept during these July 
days on livestock prices, signs of drought and the trend of 120 important electoral votes. 
Those were the farm states votes that swung ‘behind Truman in 1948 and won him reelec- 


120 electoral) , 
“Ive Got Plenty of Nothin’....” |, | 


% 


tion. Those same 
votes shifted to 
1952. | es oy 

Where will they go in 1956? “ BRM GS, TES, on agile 
Midwest farmers are chewing the | * 1% ob TL SS Gee’ hg Riel Uae 
wrinkles out of that subject at aia ) 
county fairs, after church and in| Pg SENS cei 
the shaded town = squares where’ Pry eeh 

roups gather after shopping in the’ 
Sesurday twilight. 

Primaries in the Midwest states, | 
beginning with Minnesota and Wis- | 
consin in early spring and ending. 
with Iowa and South Dakota in 
June, proved very little. 

The “farm revolt,” as some had’ 
painted it, failed to materialize. | 
Whatever definite tendencies may! 
have appeared in some states, over- 
all the bedsnath were not stamped- 
ing headlong toward the Demo-' 
cratic Party in such numbers as to. 
change the political complexion of} | 
the Midwest. : 

Certain “clear” anti-GOP farm. 
trends in Wisconsin and Minne-| 
sota became rather muddy in Iili- 
nois and Indiana. While Midwest | 
farmers registered and continued | 
to register preference for Estes 
Kefauver over Adlai E. Stevenson, 


there was much less clarity on at-' 
titudes toward Eisenhower. sharp increase in farm Uebts. Last |farmer was quoted, “Plenty of 


7 year, farmers borrowed 26 percent| farmers around here are sticking 
ONE NEW poll, taken by Wal-| more than in 1954 and 21.9 percent! with their old two-row equipment 
lace’s Farmer and lowa Farmstead, | MOre than the 1937 -40 average. instead of buying four-row rigs 
ak “weel. -shpwed. thied [prefer- wey ca year is breaking the; that would let them cover ground 
new record. * ' ? 
ences: Eisenhower 49 percent vs.| A d T | Swaee ae fast. There s no maney for 
37 but Ej ; recent study by U. S. News lots of us to do anything else. 
evenson 37 percent; ut , isen- an World Report summarized: | One more big factor which may 
hower 36 percent vs. Kefauver 51|“Farmers are going deeply intO jhe: maturing just two mouths he- 
percent. The poll among this maga-| debt. They owe more on short-| fore the Nepsicitene voting: is ace 
zine’s readers may be considered i a Zt ws Sve 
as being somewhat weighted in fa-! ee ce Suan See 
tat the Tedanrsete | ed record fall marketing of cattle 
The magazine commented on and hogs send break ble anda os ig 
RES strong showing ke tha _ Eo the disastrous de- 
ll against Eisenhower, adding: : , . a oe ep ta din. fallow; 
‘Most people have thought the) 2am MN | fe f s Rooteng? 3 ee ae 
President could lick any Demo- | / 1a \' eg feel uno? A pa arm income jleciine, 
crat in this farm territory.” | em began an avalanche of farm 
eam bolle tdbad tel discontent, protest, organization 
basis of “if the election were held and legistative He sre 
oy rp eee unreliable | THE “farm revolt” has not ma- 
ming} * tured—at least not to the point of 
ALONG with the vield of the| term loans. When they can’t pay off a0 political expression. However, 
SEE arog. thive afta ince mam 'these loans, they slap new mort- | farmers are confronted with real 
: steel me—or increase }economic problems which may be- 
other factors which are just as im-|848eS on their farms—or INCTEASE | late dies! Wicdseel oe 
ietsble, Yor cusmale| taimars the ones they have. come worse by November. In ad- 
SE ane | pol| suse .eetuat . enatiie! te dition, the coming political conven- 
; : , | | ° . tions ; ‘“ al . ; 
they will derive from the 1956, ANOTHER indicator of econom- pee Repth nage: ene 
farm bill, the so-called “compro-| ic trouble that may have explosive 11. Binet ities to h a “ea * 
mise” measure rs after an) political implication is the farm farmers entrees pe 
Eisenhower veto and a politically-|equipment situation. Every major | wut choice wa rea ag ices ok 
charged debate. farm equipment producer has cut; yw ra | 
The soil bank, main feature of| production, some as much as two-| . “D, SY Case, there is already a 
the bill, was enacted too late to do} thirds. In a score of Illinois, Iowa’ Sizeable number of Midwest farm- 
the maximum good. Far fewer|and Wisconsin towns which are|¢'’ Whose sentiments run along 


farmers than anticipated will come| based on the farm equipment pro- with those of Robert Zwoch, a 
under the program. And most of! 


duction, unemployment has _ hit. Redwood County, Minnesota farm- 
the soil bank payments for un-| hard. er who wrote to a farm newspaper 


worked or diverted land will be less} The fact is that farmers are not Jast week: | 
than $50 an acre. | “T worked hard for Ike in 52 


buying. | 
Farm economists here are also| “You bet were sitting tight snlead will work much harder against 


puzzling the full meaning of the'the old dollar,” a Pana, Illinois, him this year.” 


FARMERS FEED IT; OTHERS MILK 11! 
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Global Discussion on Socialism and Democracy 


New Round in Debate on Communist Paths 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


A NEW ROUND was reached in the free and frank debate within the world-wide Communist movement 
This came with the resolution of the Soviet Communist Partys Central Committee which sought to defend the fail- 
ure of the present leadership to do anything about Stalin's crimes during his lifetime: It took issue with a view 


stated by Palmiro Togliatti, 
Italian Communist leader, who 
pointed out that .socialism 
must have a democratic foun- 
dation in order to flourish and 
that the rise of bureaucracy and 
departures from Soviet democracy 
as conceived by Lenin were—the 
source of the errors in the Stalin 
era. 

The resolution of the Soviet 
Party followed shortly after Pravda 
republished an article by Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the 
American Communist Party, writ- 
ten for the Daily Worker. In the 
resolution the Soviet leaders at- 
tacked Togliatti’s position. They 
cited the article by Dennis, as well 
as statements of Chinese and 
French Communists in support of 
their viewpoint. 

(Unfortunately, in reprinting the 
Dennis article from the Daily 
Worker of June 18, Pravda deleted 
a clause which condemned the 
snuffing out of Jewish cultural fig- 
ures during the Stalin regime.) 

* 

EUGENE DENNIS then issued 
a statement hailing the Soviet CP 
resolution. He acknowledged that 
the American CP had not. vet 
adopted a position on the resolu- 
tion but that the National Commit- 
tee would shortly. Prior to Dennis, 
statement the National Committee 
of the American CP had declared. | 


“We cannot accept an analysis 
of such profound mistakes which’ 
attributes them solely to the cap- 
ricious aberrations of a single in- 
dividual, no matter how much ar-| 
bitrary power he was wrongly per- 
mitted to usurp. It was just as 
‘wrong to ascribe all the mistakes 
and violations of socialist principle 
to a single individual as it was to 
ascribe to him all the achievements 
and grandeur of socialist progress’ 
in the USSR.” 

The Soviet CP resolution as- 
cribed the errors, again, to the 
Stalin “cult of the individual.” 
Then it asked how the “cult” arose 
“under the conditions of a Soviet 
Socialist regime?’ Its answer re- 
called that: | 

“This was the first experience in| 
history of building a Socialist so- 
ciety which was formed in the) 
process, the test in practice of! 
many truths hitherto only known) 
to Socialists in general outline and | 


eee — 


theory. For. more than a quarter) viet) leaders didn’t oppose Stalin) 


——— ee eee 


Dennis Comments o 
Soviet CP Statement 


Eugene Dennis, General Secretary of the Communist 
Party, yesterday issued the following comment on the recent in subst 
resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party | 


of the Soviet Union: 

“The Soviet Communist Party’s 
resolution is a most weleome de- 
velopment in the friendly inter- 
ehange of opinion among Marxists 
of the world. It correctly turns at-, 
tention to the profound significance | 
of its 20th Congress, with its his-' 
toric decisions paving the way for 
new socialist advances and its far- 
reaching conclusions on the non 
inevitability of war and the possi- 
bility for peaceful paths to Social- 
ism in democratic countries. 

“The resolution correctly esti-. 
mates the sinister aims of those re- 
actionary circles who would bury 
the tremendous achievements of the 
20th Congress under an avalanche 
ef speculation about the re-evalua- 
tien —. It coincides with 
eur estimate that reactionary circles 
here and elsewhere are trying to 
distort and utilize Khrus 's 
special report ‘on Stalin to disrupt’ 


' 
* |) 


—w — - S ~ 


A British Communist Comment on the ‘World Debate’ problem presented by the dangers 


“Whatever read we take, we must never leave them bebied.” 


—GCuabriel 


of a century, the Soviet land was,when he violated justice and de- 
the only country which paved the|mocracy, the resolution says: 
way for mankind to Socialism. It} “This could not be done in the| 


was like a besieged fortress sit-| circumstances which had arisen. |bureaucratic appa 


uated in a capitalist encirclement. | “Facts undoubtedly bear out: 
After the abortive intervention of|that Stalin was guilt 
fourteen states in 1918-1922, the|fawless deeds. particu 
enemies of the Soviet country in| 
the West and East continued to’ 


_ not be forgotten however, that! 


prepare new ‘crusades’ against the the Soviet people knew Stalin as| The one thing came gradually to 
be the expression of the other. 


a person who always acted in de-) 

) * ‘fense of the USSR against the! 
AFTER DESCRIBING the her- intrigues of the enemies and strug-| 
culean efforts needed to build gles for the cause of socialism. At) 
socialism in such a land the Soviet times he applied in this struggle) 
CP resolution said: ‘unworthy methods and _ violated| 
_ “This complicated national and the Leninist principles of party! 
international situation demanded | life. Therein ae the tragedy of}! 
iron discipline, overgrowing vigil-| Stalin.” | 
ance and a most strict centraliza-| The resohition says the people, 
tion of leadership which inevitably supported Stalin; therefor the rest 
hadia negative effect on the de-jof the leaders couldn't do anything 
velopment of certain democratic|about the bad things Stalin did. 
features. ° However, the resolution is silent 
The resolution condemns Sta-jon the part of the present lead- 
lin’s theory that as socialist con-,ers in creating the Stalin cult, as| 
struction becomes more successful) Togliatti pointed out in his in- 
the struggle against the capitalists | terview. | 
only becomes sharper. In criticizing Togliatti the So-| 
But as to why the present So-|viet CP resolution says the: Ital- 
ian Jeader was wrong “when he 


USSR.” 


asks whether Soviet society has) 

‘not reached ‘certain forms of de-| 
n 

P vigorous defense of Soviet so-| 
cialism denying that the system| 
had been transformed into anv-| 
thing else, But Togliatti noted 
that ag Jong as the present Soviet 
leaders “are limiting themselves 
ance to denouncing the 
personal defects of Stalin as the 
root cause, the problem remains 
the solidarity of the international within the framework of the cult 
working class movement. Thesejof the personalty.” He continues: 
‘cold war forces are not interest-| “At one time, all that was good 
ed in making peaceful co-existence was due to the superluman posi- 
a settled national policy; they seek|tive qualities of one man; now 
to prolong world tensions and main-|all that is bad is attributed to 
tain a suicidal arms race. They|the ‘equally exceptional and even 
vainly seek to frustrate the will of|staggering defects of the same 
the peoples for world peace which |man. in the one case and in 
was reflected at Bandung and Gen-|the other, we are outside the cri- 
eva and continues to grow. terion of judgment which is proper 


“In my opinion the resolution of |" Marxism. 


: “The real problem escapes no- 
the CPSU goes a long way in ex- 
plaining—while clearly not justify- ae Save Be the named by 


and the reason why, Soviet society 
ing-what has become known a8/could and did a so far from 
the growth of the cult of the indi-|the democratic path and from the 
vidual and the unforgiveable viola-| legality which it had traced out 
tions of Socialist legality and prin-|for itself, arriving as far as de- 
ciples that took place in the latter| generation. . . . 
period of Stalin's cen hg “Above all we recall the fact 
substance of this matter will be dis-|that Lenin, in his last speeches 
cussed shortly by our National|and writings, emphasized the dan- 


generation.” | 
* 


—e -- -- - 


ee 


| 


‘errors were linked with an excé 


ACTUALLY Togliatti las made der Stalin, Togliatti alone had at- 


‘concerned with the problems and 


(Eusept Ganede and 
BAILY WORKER 
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Committee which will then collec- ger of bureaucracy which was 
tively express its views.” a eatening the 


new society.« It! 


of bureaucratic degeneration; the 
eradication of democracy; the cone 
fusion between constructive revolu- 
tionary forces and the destruction 
of revolutionary legality; the sepa- 
ration of political and economic 
leadership from the criticism and 
creative activity of the masses.” 


ONE OF THE MAJOR results 
of the negotiations in Moscow be- 
tween the Yugoslav and the Soviet 
Communist leader was the agree- 
ment to exchange theoretical scien- 
tific experiences of socialism as 
well as practical. Togliatti and the 
Italian Communist press have been 
playing up the experience of the 
Yugoslavs in securing worker pars 
ticipatiion in industrial manage 
ment and in coping with the prob- 
lem Lenin wrested with—to get di- 
rect worker-farmer control of pos 
litical and economic life, 

Paradoxically, while denying 
that anything but the Stalin cult 
was responsible for past errors, the 
Soviet Leaders were embarked in 
practice on considerable revision 
and change in their legal] and legis- 
lative system. ? 

For example, the Supreme Soviet 
opening july ll is expected to 
= at the single-candidate elec- 
. _, ,tion system and gradually return to 
seems unquestionable that Stalin’s' the Soviets the power they originals 
rrors S| ly had and retained until 1922. 
sive increase in the weight of the| © \feanwhile the theory that had 
ratus of the eco- been current in Washington and 
political system, | part of the press that all the dis- 


in the London Daily Worker 


nomic life anc 


» of many|and perhaps above all in the life | careci i Hanae en 
: larly in the/of the Party. And here, it is very cussion and differences were only 
later period of his lite. It should difficult to say what was the cause | 


a “Soviet plot” was knocked into 
and what was the consequence. | cocked hat ‘by the discussion 
itself. Through the use of free dis- 

cussion the Communist movement 
“Was this excessive weight of _ — in pny = - 
: _/ portant Gemocracy Was to the WOrKe 
manoomceney ie any: way eommedt ‘ing class movement. Differences of 


ed with a tradition handed down) "5 ‘ ! 
from the political forms of organ-| Pinion were a means for securing 
zation and the customs of old deeper unity for peace, for dem- 
Russia? Perhaps one cannot rule! 0cracy and ultimately for socialism, 
this out, and I think that Lenin) Certain conclusions had already 
has hinted at this; but we must! crystalized. One was that Marxism 
bear in mind that after the revo-| bases itself on the idea that each 
lution the leadership changed al-, country will find its own specific 
most completely. In any case, we| path to socialism. Another that 
are not interested in assessing the world politics had reached a point 
remnants of the old order so much of development where lasting peace 
as the fact that a new type of! was possible and the inevitability 
bureaucratic leadership had risen of wars no longer obtained. Out of 
from the ranks of the new ruling the ferment of discussion socialism 
class at the moment in which it and unity trends in the labor move- 
was discharging duties of an en-|ment were being vastly strength- 
tirely new type.” ened. 


WHILE Tog)iatti expressed the 3 
STATISTICS 


opinion that it would the So- 
viet Communist leaders who would 
(Continued from Page 2) 
claim credit for these employ- 


have to give a_ scientific-historic 
explanation for what happened un- 
ment-stimulators. 
All of the gain was realized by 


labor, by the organization of the 
unorganized, by  self-sacrificing 
strikes against resistant capital- 
ists such as that now being 
waged by the steel workers. 
Certainly capitalism gets no 
credit for that. 

Socialism in America will re- 
alize quickly a good—not merely 
adequate—standard for all fam- 
ilies. Through economic plan-. 
ning and the abolition of human 
exploitation, it will bring abut 
rapid,- continuous increases in 
living stndards without the need | 
for crippling strikes. It will be a 
secure standard, without the 
overhanging menace of depres- 
sion and war. | 

American people will 
learn this by personal experience 
and intérnational example—dce- 
spite the wishes of the Daily 
News. 


PUBLIGHES EVERY SUNGAY BY THE PUB- 


mon to the entire movement—the 
LIGHERS NEW PRESS, INC., 35 E. 12th 8t., 
| New York 9, M. V. Telephone Algonquin 4-7954, 


tempted such an analysis, thus far. 
Togliatti was of course primarily 


perspectives of the Italian socialist 
movement, The unity of the CP 
with the Socialist Party, headed by 
Pietro Nenni, was a big factor in 
the successful struggle against 
Mussolini and then in the success- 
ful adoptiion of a democratic con- 
stitution for Italy. In seeking an 
Italian path to socialism the issue 
of democracy is of utmost import- 
ance. Nenni, in his comments on 
the Khrushchev report about Stalin 
emphasized that the democratic 
basis of socialism was lost under 
the Soviets. 

Togliatti concluded his interview 
with a fundamental] idea important 
for socialist-minded workers every- 
where: 

“Out of the criticism of Stalin 
emerges one general problem com- 
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Is Tom Dewey Masterminding 
New Nixon Smear Campaign? 


‘By ROB F, HALL 
THERE IS something gruesome in the spectacle of the GOP big brass speculating 
on the health of their preferred candidate for the Presidency as if it were a commodity 
on the grain market, The quotations are kept high by the cynical use of advertising tech- 
niques familiar to every shady ; 
brokerage house or, as they said ih iti 


North Dakota Farmers Vote 
Demo in Big Primary Switch 


BISMARK, N.D.—The decision of Nortk Dakota’s Non- 
Partisan League in March to support candidates in the 
Democratic party, contrary to its 40-year association with 


the Republican ticket, was reflect- 
ed in an unprecedented vote in 
the primaries last week. 

Wallace E, Warner, Democrat, 


troversy to get out thé vote, 

® Voters are required to pick 
the ballot of ond party in the pri- 
topped both Republican candi-| mary, The GOP expected that the 
dates, Warner received 56,115) traditional superiority of the Re- 
votes on the Democratic ballot in| publicans in the primary elections 
2,275 of the state's 2,319 precincts,! would continue, Instead thousands 
while John E, Davis, won the Re-| switched to a Democratic ballot. 
publican nomination with 54,633; © Warner's vote of more than 
votes, and Ray Schnell was run-| 56,000 last week compares with a 
ner-up on the GOP ballot with) total Democratic vote in the 1954 
47,329 votes in 2,312 precincts. primaries of 14,638, 

Warner's vote is outstanding for} The big vote for Warner repre- 
several reasons. sents a major achievement of the 

® He was unopposed in the pri-| allied forces of the labor movement 
maries. The vote was therefore aj and the Farmers Union in the state 
demonstrative action by farmers'to make their voice effective 
and workers, without any of the through the vehicle of the Demo- 
incentive of an inner-party con-'cratic Party. 


‘' 


WIT eA 

fer AA. Md ks) 

in my day, bucket shops, “ty il ayy 
It is to the credit of some Re- : 


that 


ei} 
uy 


publicans even shey are 
shocked, 

“How idle and misleading it is 
to pretend,” writes publisher John 
§. Knight of Chicago and Detroit, 
“that the President . . . can fully 
regain his old vigor. But in their 
anxiety over the future, the Repub- 
lican strategists and the big guns 
in the business world are deter- 
mined to have Ike run, even though 
he may not last through a second 
term under the pressures of the 


job,” 


AMONG the Republican strate- 


ee meee 


DEWEY 


Civil Rights Retreat 
In Washington State 


By WILL PARRY 
TACOMA, Wash. —‘Washington Democrats gave fresh 
expression to their proud New Deal tradition in most aspects 


of their 1956 convention platform here, but failed to gird 
ee cs eS Aan eventuality would place in) the wis Dewey who spoke to newsmen 


the party for battle with the Dixie-, 


crats at the Chicago national con-|the amendment. said, “should be. 


| | : : 
‘the major foreign policy goal of 


vention, 
I, the U, S, Government,” 


On labor, social security, scho he 
farm, tax, resources and civil liber- See a ape 
ties issues, the convention's 947) ON civil libérties, the conven- 
delegates coupled sharp attacks on “0” held “the battle against com- 


the Eisenhower administration with) lism will ent be won “by gOVe 


gists, as columnist Doris Fleeson 
suggests, there are those who are 
considering the possibility that Ike 


endorse Nixon tor the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination. It was as ob- 
vious that this was intended as a 


1a O4 | 
| ) ° { ‘ ‘ ; oa : ’ 
" vacen f the last a by Oa rebuke to the Republican Gover- 
‘ ] ’ ") "s% ‘ ’ , ‘ 7. 
tg Pree ‘ gee on we a nors at Atlantic City who endorsed 
1 IS EXPCCLEG LO DE HOMME, only Ike and omitted any mention 


until Nov, 6, the day on which 


ha ball Hy | ot Nixon, 
' : ’ ’ ’ ; 
1¢ Dallots Wil be cast. It was also obvious that Dewey 


Under the rule usually adopted jad virtually guided the meeting 
at Republican conventions, such of delegates to this decision for it 
hands of the GOP national commit: | about the resolution following the 
tee the power to name a substitute.) meeting. 

And since each national commit: THERE is an interesting differ- 
tee member would cast not one ence between the thinking of mans 
vote, but the total delegate vote GOP leaders and the way .Tom 
allotted to his stute, it would mean Dewey's mind works, The forme! 
enormous power in the control of a believe that Ike's illness makes Nix- 
handful of national committeemen: on 


a greater handicap than he’ 


] 


NIXON 


ibeen accepted by top Republicans 
‘in Washington, On Monday it was 
‘revealed that the Senate Republi- 
‘can Policy Committee had issued 
an outline for GOP speakers which 
sought to put the Communist label 
‘on the Democratic Party, The out- 
line referred to a speech by Claude 
Lichttoot, leading Hlinois Commu. 
nist, and said “the official Commu- 
nist line’ is that “the Republicans 
must be defeated and all support 
thrown to the Democrats,” 


lt also cited a statement report. 


would be if Ike were robust and edly made by Harry Truman in 
healthy. But Dewey feels that we. | 1944 when he Wus asked whether. 
cisely because Eisenhower's failing he welcomed the support of Earl 
health is bound to be an issue in| Browder, then general secretary of 
the campaign, the ticket needs Nix-/the Communist Party, Truman, 
oon and the type of campaign for candidate tor Vice-President, wus 
which Nixon is notorious. ‘said to have replied that he wel- 


erties guaranteed under the Bill of from the big states, such as New 
In foreign policy, the cold war| Mights sat ore |York, California and Pennsylvania. 
language that dominated conven-| « Pyeeon ig lg ty oaths as) It is Miss Fleeson’s theory that 
tion statements in recent years gave be gre Prem ae? Unndoessary such a situation would favor Rich. 
way to major emphasis on work=|"") ”) soc oe Yee ard Nixon for the top post, and 
ing for peace and disarmament "Sa Sot oe 7 - ae she notes that former New York 
through the UN, Willi “flared ti “ov, G, Mennen) Governor Thomas Dewey, an old s 
The convention was silent, how- he loan van a omy topsided” Re-/backer of Nixon's, would cast 96 The Nixon-type campaign, as comed the suppor! of cyanea 
ever, on the flaming national issue|" "Gene a Motors IL Nay jevery one knows, is one marked will help keep the President (FDR) 
of leaplomenting the 14th end 15th| dan pom “a makes a million) THE Dewey-Nixon axis is ine by smears and mud and charges in office, 
amendments to guarantee free elec- lio a ila é 1 oo pee mall: iden a significant political fact of of disloyalty against opponents. | . vs deo 4 cig vars reagan 
cAlend tn the South ion do ars, @ said, our times. In Chicago in July, Nixon, of course, did not invent! Stevenson for his decision, ae SSe 
ans | , We are happy that no one is/1952, after the convention reject-, this sort of campaign. Dewey and sistant secretary ol the Navy in 


tion's needs, 


® being killed or shot at right now 

HURRIEDLY approved without) but we dort really have = het and 
debate in closing minutes of the lasting peace. TheEisenhower ad- 
11-hour session was a call for im-| ministration is ignoring or failin 
plementing the Supreme Court de- to recognize that many eee Ag 
segregation decision “with tactful] tions are under way. He referred 
and intelligent firmness.” The plat-|to automation, atomic develop- 
form comunittee had deleted & Pro-| ments and anti-colonialism as @X- 
posal demanding full application of amples, 
the Constitution Reeiheal Dixie.| Williams 

Washington's 26-member dele-| Democrats wil 
gation to the Chicago convention 
will be heavily in the Adlai Stev- 


pred icted Southern 


| not bolt the national 


convention, even though the civil) 
rights platform may not entirely’ 


ed Sen. Taft and nominated Eis-| his own former attorney general, 
enhower, a small group met to! Brownell, led off the 1948 and 
pick the Vice-Presidential nominee.| 1952 campaigns with the smear. It 
That group consisted of Dewey,|will not be forgotten that it was 

erbert Brownell, Jr., and “several Brownell who charged Truman and 
other” state leaders, as one his-|the Democrats with “20 years of 
torian put it. | treason,” 

It was this group which select-| Dewey's intention is that the 
ed Nixon and Brownell then tele-|GOP divert attention from Ike's ill- 
phoned Ike of their choice. ness by attacks on the alleged “pro- 

Last Thursday, the 96 members|communism” of the Democratic 


enson column when serious ballot-| satisfy them, 


of New York state's delegation to) ticket: 
the Republican convention met in) APPARENTLY the Dewey- 
Albany and voted unanimously to’ Brownell blueprint has = vt 


ing gets under way there, a poll 
showed, 


51 Counties Suffer Worst Scorching Since | 


cs oe me EE oe : — - 


930's 


On the first ballot, however, 
delegates will nominate Warren G, 
Magnuson, who faces a tough/re- 
election battle this year, as a “tav- 
orite son,” 

The “favorite son” move came as 
no surprise, It was designed to 
counter the GOP strategy in nam- 
ing Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, who, 
will run against Magnuson, as na- 
tional convention keynoter in San 
Francisco. 

The Magnuson-Lauglie Senate 
race may be decisive in determin- 
ing control of the Senate in 1957, 


IKE GETS PLEA 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn 
that of the 30's in severity, 
thinner day by d 
across tlhe Montana 


President Eisenhower has be- 
fore him the plea of South Dak- 
ota’s governor, Joe Foss, and 
state’s congressional delegation, to 
declare 51 of the 69 counties dis- 
aster areas, so that farmers and 
ranchers may be able to purchase 
surplus Commodity Credit Corp, 

in at reduced rates to feed 
ivestock, 

Foss’ action followed a demand 

y State Farmers Union president 
Paul W. Opsahl, to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson,- to 
put the conservation reserve sec: 
tion of the new farm bill into ef- 
fect immediately, 

Opsahl has described the situa- 
tion as “critical,” Only corn, wheat, 
and other basic crops are eligible 
for payments under the acreage 
reserve section of the new farm 
law. Non-basics, such as oats and 
barley are eligible for payment un- 
der the new conservation reserve 
section. Opsahl’s plea was made 
on behalf of the producers of pon- 
basic crops. ; 

Some 150 Beadle co 


MAGNUSON, in a keynote ad- 
dress, hammered at farm, social se- 
curity, health and education poli- 
cies of the administration, He call- 
ed for an anti-depression program, 
for help to small business, for feed- 
ing the hungry here and abroad 
“with surplus food, for across-the- 
board tax cuts and for federal aid 
to education. | 

While touching lightly on for- 
eign policy and wey few cuts 
at Secretary of State Dulles, Mag- 
nuson’s address lacked the ringing 
cry for more arms expenditures 
present in some leading Democrat's 
recent pronouncements, 

In debate on platform, the for- 
eign affairs planks was strengthen- 
rs from the floor by including a 
call for “etlaygeable and universal 
disarmament under UN law.” This, 


ay. The drouth area extends 
i pa te eal Ml 


the | federal 


FROM DROUTH-STRICKEN S. D. 


~The drouth in South Dakota is said to be approaching 

Grain is burning in parched fields, and livestock is getting 
into squthwestern North Dakota an 

state. The northeastern corner is 

said to have ample rain, Despite 


jammed into the Huron auditorium 
these facts, however, Bruett said 


on June 25 to demand state and 
ernment | ald. Coun “it will be a bad year for South 
Dakota.” 


agent Cale Peppers estimated § 
percent of the farm families in 
Corn is not yet at the tassellin 
stage, at which moisture is so vita 
but the wheat, oats and. other 
small grain crops are gone, Cattle 


the county will have to go on re- 
lief unless the situation improves. 
Davidson county farmers met in 
and sheep throughout the state 
are nibbling at dried-up grass. 
State officials say the worst re- 


Mitchell Friday to petition the 
federal one to set up a 

sult of a prolonged drouth would 
be loss of foundation cattle—the 


calf and cattle buyin poem 
Os, 
backbone of the .rancher’s herds, 


such as existed in the 
County agent I. Ervin Boyd 
Trucking firms in the south-cen- 
tral and southeastern sections of 


said he is urging Davidson county 
the state say they are geo with 
to ha 


cattle ranchers to send a but) 

their basic foundation herds to 
market “before prices fall even. 
lower.” “We have three times as 

reservations cattle to 

slaughter houses and commission 

firms at Mitchell, Sioux Falls and 

to Sioux City, Iowa, 
According to Bruett, the ani- 


many cattle here as we can feed,” 
he said, 
mals that have been shipped thus 


The situation is not the same 
as in the 30s, according to Charles 
Bruett, state secretary of agricul- 


en 


unty farmers | 


ture, Soil conservation practices 
now prevent erosion and heavy 


, stopms,., he. said,;, and,,, 
Ton 


th does not cover the entire 


| 


the\(he better gra 


| 


far are the lower-grade, with the 
ranchers attempting to hold on to 


‘World War Il, refusing “to vali- 
‘date the Navy ruling for removal 
of Communist radio operators from 
American merchant vessels.” 

In a Senate flare-up on the “Sen- 
ate Republican memorandum,” 
Sen. Richard Neuberger (D-Ore) in 
answer quoted a dispatch from the 
‘Christian Science Monitor from 
Moscow asserting that Soviet lead- 
ers prefer that Eisenhower and the 
Republicans’ win the November 
election. 

MEANWHILE the prospect that 
the GOP will conduct this type of 
campaign, with Nixon as the hatch- 
et man, has reportedly caused 
Democrats to do some second- 
thinking about their choice for 
veep, They doubt that Adlai is 
capable of getting down in the 
gutter with Nixon. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Alk) wha 
was on the ticket in 1952 is out 
‘because he signed the Dixiecrat 
‘manifesto, Sen, Kefauver is not in 
‘the good graces of Adlai, they say, 
and three possibilities — Lyndon 
Johnson (Tex), Monroney (Okla), 
‘and Fulbright. (Ark)—all voted for 
ithe natural gas steal bill. 
UNFORTUNATELY, from the 
point of view-of labor and the Ne- 
‘gro people’s movement, the dis- 
‘cussion on the number two spot 
on the Democratic ticket has di- 
verted attention from what is pers. 
haps a more crucial matter, the 
civil rights plank of the party plat- 
form, 

At least 90 percent of the an- 
‘gwer to Nixon's hatchet work, and 
the worst smear campaign Dewey 
‘and Brownell can cook up, is a 
‘platform which honestly and mili- 
‘tantly tackles the issue which con- 
fronts the American voters, ¢%- 
pecially civil rights, peace, : Mc- 
‘Carthyism and Taft-Hartleyism. 

The plot to water-down the 
Democratic platform which is now 
at work will do more harm to that 


party's che 


| 


as long.as, they: 
can, 


Nixon mud-slinging. 


sin November, than , ,- 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 


ND 9 


DETROIT, — One thousand wives of Michigan CIO members within. the last 
month have met in “Family Participation” conferences throughout the state to learn 


how to do precinct work in the '56 elections. 
CIO-PAC leaders whom we talked to while attending one of these confabs, con- 


~fided that “this is real down to earth stuff, you should hear them,” So we went into some 


of the panels and Congressional 
District caucuses, 

Addressing the group as “CIO 
wives.” one of the women said; 
“Let us be active too, After all, 
a husband is out to meetings 
every night of the week, Sun- 
davs and Saturdays, goes to Sum- 
mer Camp to learn PAC work or 
how to be better steward, but 
we are left home with the house, 
kids and cooking.” ‘The com- 

uints were sharp and demand- 
- and CIO leaders evidently 
ave not going to be allowed to 
“receive and file” this well taken 

wnt, 
* 

WHAT did the women bring 
into the panel discussions? They 
brought their family problems, 
such as high utility rates, high 
cost of living, what to do about 
Javolfs, the broblem of baby sit- 
ting, work in’ community and 
mothers groups and block clubs, 

Ihey told ClO leaders, PAC 
work has to take up the fight 
against soaring utility rates, gas, 
electric, phone bills, PAC. has 
to begin fighting for price con- 
trol bills, | 

On taxes these wives of CIO 
members took the roof off, 
Thirty percent of the workers’ 

ay goes for taxes, open and 
hidden, and these women did 
not have to read a research bulle- 
tin to know it. They want a tax- 
payers movement organized and 
quick. Eliminate sales taxes, cut 
income taxes to begin with, they 
demanded. 

“Money for H-bomb explos- 
jons, money for bases, money to 
draft our sons, but no money for 
schools so that they can go to 
school for a full day, or college” 
said one wile, “that’s what this 


Fill thie Battleships with Singing Children’ 


A Girl’s Best 
Friend Is 
Her Union 


WIVES of auto workers assembled at the “Family Participation Conference” sponsored by the UAW. 
They are displaying pamphlets entitled, “A Girl's Best Friend Is Her Union,” 


tax bill I get to pay every month 
means. We are sick of it,” 
* 

NEGRO wives of CIO mem- 
bers told how they have double 
and triple burdens to bear. 
Many of them have to work as 
domestic workers for low wages, 
long hours, in order to make ends 


me 


neet. Now with great layoffs, 
Negro workers are the heaviest 
hit by hunger, evictions, fore- 
closures, furniture seizure. Out 
of this discussion came a demand 
to city and government officials 
tor no foreclosures but a mora- 
torium on all debts until the 
workers return to work, 


The.Negro women, it seemed, 
were far better organized in 
the communities. They have 
block clubs, that battle to elim- 
inate the rat ridden alleys, TB 
fomenting housing. The church- 
es and Tubs organize help and 
aid to the most poverty strick- 
en, and have been a great force 


The Wives Have a Beef—Down with Taxes 


in helping to elect Negro and 
labor ~ ed candidates, ° 
* 

A COUPLE of dozen of these 
CIO family conferences have 
been held. A great new force {g 
being helped to come into the 
elections lore this year, A ree 
sult will be, politicians who come 
into neighborhoods are going to 
find a program shoved at them 
for peace, for equal rights, for 
lower taxes, and agaist high 
cost of living and high utility 
rates, 

* 

ROY REUTHER, UAW-PAC 
director spoke simply on the {s- 
sue of peace. 

“We must think of peace, ever. 
lasting. Our children have never 
lived in a period when they did 
not face going olf to war and 
possibly coming back maimed,” 

Atomic energy, he suid must 
be used for peace and not for 
atom bombs for mass cestrue- 
Lion, 


THE WOMEN watched a 
movie on how the great wo- 
man's sulfrage leader, Susan B, 
Anthony, Wil tried hor voting in 
1873, 

They heard the story of Susan 
Anthony, how she was a member 
of the Knights of Labor in the 
1880s, how she later worked 
with the AI'L, How she spoke to 
the AFL convention in Detroit 
in 1899 and convineed the dele- 
gates to adopt a resolution in fas 
vor of amending the Constitution — 
to give the right to vole to woe 
men, 

All in all, it was. an exciting 
day, this reporter spent at the 
“Family Participation” conter- 
ence of “CIO wives.” 

A great new. force has assum- 
ed its full place in the coalition 
led by labor here, fighting for 
New Deal ideas. As one woman 
said, “Remember in November, 
there are two million more woe. 
mens votes in America, than 
men.” | 


* 


——E | 


——— 


to know the 


the scientists on the atomic fall-out, |see his big white clean anguished! possible that they come together|telligent enough 
and. the destruction of the next hands as he talks w ringing together to control it—as distinguished a| truth?, he cries, Senator Wiley cain 


MINNESOTA, Minn. 


By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 
77 - _ generation. He said to go jon talk-|jin a kind of anguish—I have come! group of men? Can you say 
Tamale Hub ‘ oa ing, these discussions must continue as a witness. Do you know what!is as impossible as the atom bomb 
ae senator A CAANGCT and persist throughout the world |the bomb is? Do you know what | seemed to be at that time? He pro- 
\ iley came to Minnesota for everywhere, talk about it, let it | fall-out is? Do vou know that time | posed a National Security Institute 


open, grass roots hearings on be known—it will take the intelli- | is running out? There is a decision|—of experts not politicians—who . 
disarmament. and to ‘practice gence of every living man and ito be made now just as there was|know the danger and would grasp|tion that we have a weapon for 
oe woman. when the bomb was produced, at every: opportunity for even a/ mass retaliation and name the places 


as Senator Humphrey said, the first * | He tells a fable. In 1942 some-|limited agreement. Peace is an in-|we are going to bomb. The Russi- 
amendment, the right ol petmon,| Mr. Goldish, who rung a poll thing was known about 42 sepa-! situation. You have to organize for|ans never do this. We tell where 
and the righ . free speech. They! of innesota public opinion quot-|rate isotopes and uranium. It was jt, we are going to bomb. We brag. 
wer wage we . ye the poowne jout- | ed figures to show the people do proposed that a weapon be de- * Our people are a peaceful people 
Bite aoe pel rea | PAE, confidence in other nations, veloped from this knowledge. Peo THERE IS applause although! but nobody knows it. We have 
SB grassed N social ‘olitical and 20a in America, but that most €X-|/ ple were very busy. But they got there is not supposed to be. Sen-| bases all around the Soviet Union 
military problems stisina eam the |fife. to experience war in their | together a lot of different kind of|ator Humphrey becomes very irate | and they don't grasp the fact that 
mew necessity ae SG ors aa the. ife time although they devoutly | people, chemists, technicians from about the secrecy the American |they are for defense only. There 
tne teed mien neduedaee’ tot hope not. ‘Universities and Laboratories. So| people have been kept in. We had|are some gasps and laughter. 
ly dled Ge the Lash gaan a0 Dr. David Ingles has come from | these busy men made a_ bomb. |to learn about the fall-out from a * 
for disarmament? We will find the Ar gonne National Laboratories They organized a bomb. | Committee of Japanese scientists} OSCAR LITTEN, economic ad- 
dead lites at the University of Chicago. He is | Well if they could come to-jand doctors who went around the bien of the Feileral Reserve Rack 
la Los Alamos scientist and I can’ gether for this task, please, is it im-' world. Aren't we, the people, | of the Oth District which includes 


ace'be educated by the people it is 
clear—It's the minds of the people 
he says, the black and yellows are 
‘too ignorant to understand the 
American people. We always men- 


And they did find out in well- 
prepared papers, in questions ask- 
ed, in the old fashioned exercise of 
give-and-take town hall discussion, 
from isolationists, members of Me- 
Carthys committee and We the 
People, from University professors, 
scientists, chemists, housewives, 
bankers, lawvers, governors, So- 
cialists, Republicans, Democrats. 
They. heard pleaders for caretul 
slow-going, and the grandmother 
who cried—fill the battleships with 


singing children and surplus. food 

and go around the world and you 

will conquer and survive and save 

the children not only of oar time 

but of the future. : 
* 


GOVERNOR Freeman of Min- 


nesota greeted the conference, and 


assured them that the reputation of 
the middle west of isolationism has 
been changed, Senator Wiley re- 
sponded — don’t worry, they're 
around! Theyre out to defeat me! 

Governor Freeman said he has 
been doing some calculation, that 
just in Minnesota taxes spent on 
war for one year would run the 
state for two vears, build the need- 
ed roads, parks, develop natural 


sesources, He quoted the report of 


Montana, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota, gave the next report. A chart 
is set on the table and surprising 
enough his theses are that capitalist 
economy, free enterprise he calls 


it, can and must prove that it can 


have prosperity without war. We 
sit up and take notice. 

The mineral reserves tapped by 
war, are now being used in the 
conversion of low grade ore, em- 
ploying thousands of workers. He 
goes on in a clear convincing voice. 
It is essential that we learn to use 
this high production machinery in 
peace. Taxes, wages, costs, labor 
must be balanced. The fear of un- 
employment must be removed. In 
this district at this time we are only 
300 workers below employment 
in war time economy. Besides, he 
says, today war does not insure 
prosperity. Discounting the destruc- 
tion of property, it does not assure 
jobs. There must be a higher stan- 
dard of living all over the world, 
this will take the place of war. 

‘ * 

HE SEEMED very confident and 
happy in his chart which he ex; 
plained. Senator Wiley was-getting 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Speaks Her Piece 
On Homework and Tito 
Dear Editor: 


I've been meaning to “speak 
my piece” for a long time, but it 
took Bertha Reynold’s article on 
the housewife’s job to finally 
push me into it. 

I think Miss Reynolds misses 
the pone of the struggle for 
equality of women in her at- 
ticle. Maxists do not, as she says, 
“tell (women) to walk out on the 
job (of being housewives) be- 
cause it is obsolete and socially 
useless.” They are fighting 
against, as I understand the 
Marxist position, the primitive 
division of labor idea which is 
still so prevalent, that a woman’s 
“function” is to stay home and 
a man’s “function’ is to go out 
and work. 

We do not ar 
is no dignity and honor in main- 
taining a home and bringing up 
kids. What we want is for the 
women who do work, either for 
need or by choice, to know that 
their children are properly cared 
for, and that after a hard days 
work outside the home they do 
not have to shop, cook, and clean 
— they fall exlausted into 


Also, a housewife who wants 
to stay home—and it should be a 
matter of choice—should be pro- 
vided with enough help s@ that 
she really feels dignified at the 
end of the day. Only then will 
the “profession” of homemaker 
be looked upon with respect, 
both by those who choose it, 
and those who return home in 
the evening after being outside 
all day. 

BROOKLYN HOUSEWIFE. 

P. S. While I am writing you, 
I want to ask you, what ever 
happened to Derek Kartun, for- 
eign editor of the London Daily 
Worker? 

He wrote a “documented” re- 

rt which was circulated here, 

Tito’s Plot Against the Peace.” 
Where did he get his informa- 
tion, which turns out to be false? 
Has he explained? 

* 


Can’t See Harm 


In Communism 
BELLEVUE, IIL. 
Dear Editor: 


I have been reading your 
paper, “The Worker,* and want 
to tell you how much I enjoy it. 
The articles are wonderful and 

ive you the truth—and I hope 
that the paper will continue, 

What is wroyg with the Amer- 
ican people? Why are they ac- 
cepting the idea from this so- 
called outstanding government, 
these’ big time publishers that 
Communism is very, very bad; 
belonging to the Communist 
Party is like commjtting a_hor- 
rible crime; being a member of 
the NAACP is a sin; associating 
with Negroes is just inexcusable. 

I thought America was the 
land of the free and you are 
supposed to be able to do what 
you want. I see nothing wrong 
with communism, but do get 
confused about some of their 
basic ideas, because all of this 
blown up distortion to confuse 
the people of America. 

Who can’t find fault with big 
business organizations, 
multi-millionaires who try to con- 
trol the government and rule 
with a dollar sign because. they 
can pressure a@ influence 
money mad politicians. for their 
own ultimate end? These per- 
sons ought to clean up their own 
backyard instead of trying to 
cover up their schemes by tell- 
ing the people lies and propa- 
ganda. - R.C. B, 


More About 
Trujillo Victims 
Dear Editor: 


The missing, presumed dead 
Dr. Jesus de Galindez is only one 
of Dominicans who have 


i°slated td be murdered in’ +: 


ew York’City by agents of 


e that there, 


dictator Trujillo, according to an 
article in. Look magazine for 
May. 29. 

The others are said to include 
the author of the article “League 
of. Threatened Men” (Look 
magazine, May 29) Wenzell 
Brown‘ and two more are named 
as previous Trujillo victims, who 
were murdered. in New York 
City with impunity in 1935 and 
in 1952. The five were dedicat- 
ed to exposing in articles, books, 
and lectures the Trujillo terror 
and aggressions of Trujillo in 
Latin America. 

Trujillo agents, according to 
Wenzell- Brown’s article have 
“nicked off” associates of the five 
also in Havana, Puerto Rico, 
Caracas, and elsewhere. “Lucky” 
Luciano gangsters are leaders 
among the agents, according to 
th earticle. 

The article etates that Tru- 
jillo holds vast properties in Man- 
bdttan, upstate New York, and 
elsewhere, and “has hired scores 
of writers, radio stars and pub- 
licity men” (American) to glorify 
him. New York newspapers print- 
ed full-page advertisements of 
glorification of Trujillo early in 
April. (Galindez was last seen 
March 12). 

The Washington flaw firm of 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, Jr., is re- 
ported to have accepted $60,- 
000 to represent Trujillo in the 
United States. 

The New York University 
Press is said to have received a 
book manuscript from Galindez 
on the Trujillo regime, just be- 
fore his disappearance. 


(Liberty Book Club has just 
reissued the novelette classic, 
“Masters of the Dew” by Jac- 
_— Roumain of Haiti, one of 
the victim nations of Trujillo's 
aggressions). 

With no prosecutions in any 
of the three cases, and without 
a greater public outcry, Wenzell 
Brown and his fellow-survivor 
Nicholas Silfa, who are continw- 
ing in their anti-Trujillo cause, 
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may possibly be rubbed out in 
their turn practically ~ _ 
W. R. 


* 
Has Qualms About 
TV Column’ 
Dear Editor: 


So now we have Ben Levine 
with his arm around the should- 


“er of good old Harry Truman, 


the creature who set in motion 


the murder of the Rosenbergs, - 


the burning-alive of Koreans 
with gasoline-bombs, and _ the 
years and years of jail for Com- 
munists for “conspiring to 
teach.” Or were we wrong about 
all that too? 


Wasn't it a “wholesome” in- 
cident—he reminscences (June 
24) when Truman threatened to 
maim one of the music critics 
who all agreed, in honest con- 
cert reviews, that Margaret was 
not a good singer. After all, he 
“laid aside his Presidential dig- 
nity.” 

He “acted like the average 
American father defending his 
daughter,” says Levine in the 
words of the Democratic Party 
hacks who flooded the letter- 
columns of the newspapers with 
them at the time. Levine has 
some notion of the fairness and 
decency of the “average Amer- 
ican father.” 

And the music critic was 
never punished, boasts Levine, 
(meaning “like in 'Rasssia”) “he 
was not arrested or fined, he was 
not called a Cosmopolitan.” For 
this was “American democracy,” 
suggests Levine proudly. An 
even though, in American democ- 
racy, a President's daughter 
should not be called an inade- 
quate singer like any other per- 
son who is an inadequate sing- 
er, the music critic gets off with 
mere threats and abuse and hav- 
ing to apologize. 

And The Worker, as usual, 
prints it without a qualm. It’s 
enough to make an honest Com- 
munist vomit. Even honest anti- 


-_—- 
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Now OF Course You'D RATHER 
PAY FoR THEIR Polio SHOTS TRAN 
HAVE THEM INFECTEO WITH 
THOSE Sociacistic iDEAS! 
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AMA CALLS FREE Polio SHOTS 


STEP TOWARD SOCIALISM... 


Communists were nauseated by 
the thing itself. 

Re-read Levine's words. See 
if they can be weaseled out of as 
kidding. “Did not this incident 
indicate,” he asks _ seriously, 
“something wholesome in Amer- 
ican democracy?” 

W. R. 
* 


Wants to Know 
Are Ideas Deleted? 


Dear Editor: 


It has been my observation 
that a great many letters printed 
in this column are enthusiastic 
in their praise or damnation of 
some particular person, seldom 
are ideas discussed. Are the let- 
ters which you receive selected 
and edited in this direction? 

This is the only conclusion I 
can reach after reading my de- 
leted letter published on June 3. 
I concede that my letter. was 
long, but I cannot concede that 
you were correct in cutting out 
the parts which offered concrete 
suggestions on the problems of 


-ture 


a = 


women. For example, the pic- 
which heads “On _ the 
House.” How many more years 
must we look at this picture of a 
sexy white woman dusting in 
high heels? Why do you feel 
that this patricular picture ex- 
presses your concept of house- 
wives? Compare the picture for 
“On the House” with the first 
picture in the first article of Eli- 
zabeth Lawson's series. 

Which picture expresses best 
the opinion of The Worker? I 
think every person on your staff 
should examine this question 
before writing another word di- 
recting working class women in 
the struggle for socialism. 

I also mentioned subjects for 
articles which could be written 
for The Worker; techniques of 
PTA work, teaching children 
about Socialism, religion and 
Sunday School in the progres- 
sive home, and how mortgaged 
homes. in the suburbs affect the 
entire outlook of progressives. 

Why weren't these ideas pre- 
sented? Housewife. 


—— 


Study Seeks 


Greater Use 
Of Women 


“GRADUATE EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN,” a report by a 
faculty-trustee committee. Har- 
vard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1956. $3.50. 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


HOW TO use America’s wo- 
man-power more effectively was 
one of the subjects discussed last 
October at Brookings Institution. 
The conference, in its report on 
“Human Resources and Na- 
tional Security,” had this to say: 


“A very difficult question that 
awaits evaluation, if not solution, 
is the changes that are called for 
with respect to the fuller de- 
velopment and more effective 
utilization of the potential of 
American women. If there is 
serious concern about increas- 
ing the number of highly train- 

persons in our society, we 
should recognize that women 
represent the greatest potential 
supply.” 

Comparatively few women in 


the United States achieve high- 


er training, and even fewer are 
able to make use of it, although 
the number of girls who finish 
high sghool is about the same as 
the number of boys, and in in- 
telligence théy are equal. These 
are the conclusions—and I see 
no reason to doubt them—of the 
study “Graduate Education for 
Women.” Holders of the Ph. D.. 


degree conferred by Radcliffe © him 


College between 1902 and 1954 
were questioned in gathering the 
material. 


MORE than half of those who 


“ferance an 


answered the questionnaire de- 
clared that they had encounter- 
ed obstacles because of their sex. 
Most frequently, they complain- 
ed of less pay and slower pro- 
motion than was given to men 
of equal or even inferior qualifi- 
cations. “There are still difficul- 
ties for a woman in getting the 
kind of experience that is neces- 
sary to be ‘tops’ in physics,” one 
woman declared. 

Other comments regarding pa 
and promotion were: “At a 
stages of my career salary has 
been much, much lower than for 
a man with exactly the same posi- 
tion. I would say in general that 
in teaching even in a woman’s 
college, promotion is much slow- 
er for a woman than for a man.” 

Placement was another com- 
plaint. Many institutions refuse 
to employ both a husband and 
a wife. Answers to the question- 
naire included such statements as 
these: “Far fewer opportunities 
are open than to men. Many 
fewer instiutions, particularly in 
the field of political science, will 
consider women; also almost 
none give preference or even 
equal opportunity to a woman, 
first for appointment and second 
for promotion. Because there are 
fewer opportunities, there are 
fewer ‘bargaining’ points than 
men have. 

“One response to my profes- 
sor's effort to place me was that 
there was no opening there for 
a woman, but if there were a 
man available with my qualifica- 
tions, they would like to take 


- Still another graduate spoke 
of the subconscious feeling in 


-)qyger@ny, institution employing wo- 
* “s@ 


‘aen that you are theré on suf- 
ought to be thank- 


ful for anything. you can get.” 
Discrimination in placing married 
women was reported even great- 
er than in placing single women. 
One interviewer from a chemical 
company remarkéd; “We have no 
policy against hiring women, but 
we have not hired any since the 
war. 

WORST of all the problems 
reported, as might have been ex- 
pected, was the burden of house- 
work, which cuts down the 
amount of writing and research 
these trained women can do, 
and consequently’ lowers their 
status on the job market. 

“There is no provision here 
for the mechantes of life for wo- 
men,” one woman wrote from a 
university, “i. @., no faculty 
houses for women. Housekeep- 
ing, shopping, and cooking take 
time.” (Virtually all the women 
who answered the questionnaire, 

the way, were unable to af- 
ford any household help—a proof 
that the book is not a discussion 


- of the problems of the well-to- 


do). 


Yet even for unmarried men 
in that university town—not to 
speak of the married ones—ways 
were found to abolish the house- 
hold chores so that men could 
work at top productivity. “The 
fact that on the whole men fac- 
ulty members publish more than 


women,” another university pro- 
ially 


fessor stated, “is at least 
explained by the fact that wo- 
men, whether married or not, are 
re periers for running homes 
and simply do not have the time 
or .energy when sey me a full 
teaching load to do food shop- 
ping, cooking, and cleaning, keep 
their clothes in order, and then 
do research,” With lower salaries, 


women spend more time in pre- 
paring meals.” 

Others complain that although 
they do work, the cost of nurs- 
ery schools and similar social ser- 
vices is deductible only to the 
extent of $600, and then is hedg- 
ed with so many conditions that 
only the lowest-salaried families 
can make any deduction what- 
ever. “It is ludicrous,” one wo- 
man said, “but this is not con- 
sidered a business expense.” 


WHAT, then; is the solution? 
Part-time jobs? “The most inter- 
esting jobs are not offered to 
part-time people,” wrote a grad- 
uate, and the editors add that 
—— jobs are “routine jobs, . 
illing-in, and temporary situa- | 
tions.” Or is the answer in drop- 
ping out of work for 15 or 20 
years and then resuming one’s 
profession? The fact is that in 
work which requires higher train- 
ing, advances in the field are so 
rapid that by the time a woman 
is ready to go back, her knowl- 
edge is hopelessly outdated. “Ten 
or 20 years is indeed a long time 
to be away from one’s profes- 
sion,” write the editors of this 
study. 


There are solutions, although 
this book does not give them.” 
One, which can be achieved in 
the next session of Congress if 
we put our minds to it, is the 
passage of a bill introduced in 
1956 by Representatives Fine 
and Multer, both of New York. 
This bill would raise the tax de- 

uction for the care of children 
of working mothers from $600 to 
$2,500. 

Another is a system of com- 
munity services at low cost to 
help free women from the chores 
of the individual household. 
Such a system would be no for- 
eign importation. No nation in 
the world is technically as well 
able to provide these services as — 
is the Unitéd States. © 
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TV VIEWS 


Memory Gems 


BEN LEVINE 

NO LOUD “encores” have, as 
far as I know, been heard from 
television audiences, but repeat 
performances have already be- 
gan appearing on = summer 
screens, The phenomenon has 
been noted by 
many Critics, 
who lament the 
absence of the 
e x p erimenta- 
tion that mark- 
ed the previ- 
ous summers, 

Although the 
TV world has 
not yet gone 
beyond what 
might be called its adoles- 
cence, it is alreatly indulging in 
reminiscences. A decade ago we 
heard much of television's wh. 
future. Has it already attained a 
past? 

“The Honeymoohers” have 
been living their disheveled lives 
over again, and on one Saturday 
I was again entertained by the 
efforts of Ralph Kramden, the 
Brooklyn bus iriver to force the 
ovster of fortune with a can 
opener. I was as much entertain- 
ed as ever, and perhaps more 
so, for I knew what was com- 
ing and I looked forward with 
relish to that sad, mad scene 
when the portly Ralph stands 
tongue-tied in the commercial 
after buying time to advertise his 
product. 

This was proof once more that 
jokes are like wine, and when 
they are good they may get bet- 
ter with age. 

And so sponsors, if they insist 
on trying to make a little extra 
summer profit with second-hand 
goods, might, if they pick their 
re-runs carefully, be doing a ser- 
vice to the public. 

The television workers’ union 
could then very well follow the 
lead of the musicians and de- 
mand that some of the profit 
from cutting corners be turned 
over to the original performers. 

* 

MEANWHILE. as a faithful 
member of a vast audience, I 
propose to put my list of pro- 
posed repeats into the TV sug- 
gestion box. 

There are first the shows that 
won wide praise but which I 
missed seeing, since I spend 
some of my from 
the never-silent TV set. 

I work Sundays, so I would 
be grateful to Omnibus if it 
chose a Thursday evening or a 
Saturday morning to re-run plays 
Jike “Antigone” or 18th Century 
dgamas like “The Rivals.” This 
would, I think, also be appreciat- 
ed by those who do not stay 
home Sundavs. 

The comedies of plavwrights 
like Sheridan or Goldsmith are so 
compact with wit that such en- 
cores always have something 
new for the most nimble brain 
or the most retentive memory. 

And J am quite willing to see 
over and over again. Jayne 
Meadow’s portrayal of Jane Aus- 
tens “Emma.” 


time away 


* 


ECHOES of music also have 
charms. I have often thought 
that new works in particular 
should be performed twice in the 
same concert, for it is hard to 
get a clear idea of the complete 
orm on a first hearing. I scoff 
ed last year at Stan Kenton’s 
Music 55. A reader wrote an ex- 
cellent letter of disagreement, 
and I should be quite happy te 
hear Mr. Kenton’s musicians 
again to see whether I have 
learned anything since last Sep- 
tember. 

And oh, to hear again the 
strains of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to Fritz Reiner’s baton. 
These concerts unaccoimtably 


screen would be an international 
television exchange, whereby na- 
tions would send each other their 
old TV programs. There is a Brit- 
ish What’s My Line and an Ital- 
ian $64,000 quiz, and we have 
in this country run (often with- 
out credit) shorts from the So- 
viet Union), 


MEMORY, according to the 
Greek myths, is the mother of 
the Nine Muses. Relax in the 
warm days, say I, with remem- 
brance of programs past. 

I.can recall a nightmare visit 
to a friend whose house was 
crammed with phonograph rec- 
ords. He had me sit down, put 
a glass of something into my 
hand, and started spinning his 
collection. No sooner did he start 
one disk than he thought of an- 
other he was sure I would like 
even better. I staggered away at 
last, my brain bursting | with 
Bach, Brahms, Beethoven and 
Berlioz. 

The next such phonomaniac I 
visited began in the same way, 
but I was firm and made him 
play the same Bach organ pre- 
ude over again, each time dis- 
covering new beauties until I 


felt at home in this Heaven in 
E flat. 
* 
TVS FRANTIC search for 
new pluts and jokes leads to 
perfunctory performances. En- 


cores of live programs as well as 
film re-runs would replenish the 
pocketbooks of playwrights, pol- 
ish the art of the actors and 
soothe the jangled senses| of the 
spectators. 

There is a joke about encores 
that illustrates what I mean and 
is itself worthy of repetition by 
popular demand. 

It seems a young American 


tenor was permitted his first pro- 


fessional opera debut in a small 
town in Italy. He was naturally 
nervous. about subjecting his 
budding talent ‘to the scrutiny of 
a nation of music critics but he 
went bravely forward. At his 
first aria he was surprised to 
hear loud demands for an en- 
core. He repeated the aria, and 
again the audience cried, “En- 
core. A third time, and again a 
Joud “Encore,” 

Finally the young tenor ad- 
dressed the listeners, thanked 
them, satd it was getting late 
and begged them to let the opera 
proceed. But a voice rodred trom 
the balcony: 

“Youll sing this aria unti] you 
get it right!” ) 
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Clamor Grows in Britain: 
Let Robeson Sing Again! 


By CLAUDIA JONES 

LONDON, June 19.—Indignation at the threatened contempt citation of the 
House Un-American Committee against Paul Robeson is mounting daily among Britons of 
all persuasions, native as well as colonial. Significantly, the morning that this news reach- 
ed London, Britain also learned ~ eer yt * Be 5 Ramis 2 ge 


— ——— 
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Who Owns Mutual? 


The biggest Fadio broadcast- 
ing company in America—Mu- 
tual, with its 543 affiliated local 
stations—is owned by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., an 
Akron, Ohio, corporation, 

The Ohio company is a huge 
“holding” concern, with scores 
of subsidiaries engaged in all 
kinds of businesses from retail 
stores to production of rockets 
and guided missiles. | : 

The latter kind of production, 
which is the most profitab 


operatic singer who has performed 
many of the songs sal famous 
by Robeson stated; “I feel the ut- 
most indignation at such treatment 
of a figure so beloved among artists 
‘nnd ordinary folk all over the 
world, | 

The influential Manchester Guar- 
dian’s Washington correspondent 
wrote, in a news item captioned, 
“Diplomats Worried by Prosecu- 
tion Threat.” 

“There is profound coucern in 
the diplomatic community here 
ner, torn but flying; streams like a See bec atau 


‘that a Cypriot priest was secretly 
‘deported from the country for col- 
lecting funds to aid victims of the 
struggle in Cyprus. A few days 
earlier, Commons debated the 
monstrous revelations of the life- 
time jailings of 11-13-year-old Af- 
rican girls in Kenya. Hence, the 
oneness of the fight for freedom 
evoked the London Daily Worker 
to caption these headlined stories 
with the immortal words of Lord 
Byron “Yet freedom, yet thy ban- 


PAUL ROBESON 
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‘ ‘ oe * : ” . ‘ . 
thunderstorm against the wind... Ralicens |The feeling ie | that tha 
BECAUSE London is known as SM laitades, ell ladles: ted 
world “colonial” center one can get ' 
a cross-section reaction among co- made clear to the people in Asia 
ei gsr | & and Africa. Instead, Mr. Robeson’s 
ithe Gold Coast (Accra), Bombay, C La) aes die alia 
the Caribbean, Uganda, Sierra ig OE ‘) na assy oe 
‘Leone, Nigeria and Ceylon. As is oo a eee 
S , ment of practicing discrimination 
per ee seal Kee: pli lcseell F ’ against 
— adhe vg Ov epee: Wi sions, conferences, concerts and ' Cuardian, June 14, 1956) 
ober ea and qocations other mean rom Sealand ta as 
| , | ‘Wales. Only recently, over 20,000 
i—there is ; * agains is 1} > : ; Pipi ss 4 | ‘essity 
[persecation and harassinent against| oteshire miners and families ap.| | APART FROM the necessty to 
aT. Te assinent 424105"! plauded cabled gréetings from Paul 
'Robeson's courageous fight for his. Cala EEF Ea RR WG Ne 
| passport. It is not overstatement to! of gy ae Empl t . j fall, — _—T gong ied 
‘observe once again that among all! °, argest and most Colortul! ton correspondent’s observation, as 
| peoples, Robeson is universally agg a NON ti F the | 
| R a ¢ lay" sent by | Rok importance lies in its candid ad- 
istanding human beings, peace!" C?S0) famuly sent Dy €SON | mission ‘that in diplomatic circles 
fighters and peoples’ artist. Even) *y~ | 
among reactionary journalists there| shire yen s ona of him by the| character of Paul Robeson’s persec- 
-ntit | New ¥ wy oo now in t © ‘ution, (as is true of others, Mr. 
are foolish not to set Robeson free, NEW York Art yaliery. Clark Foreman, Mr. Leonard 
and to grant him his apw gre and | * Boudin, etc.) is a special attempt 
a grudging admission of his un-| AFTER. reading the message, 'to use Robeson’s own words to 
|Mr. -J. K. 
| * miners president declared: “We ticularly because of his implacable 
CLUE TO THIS spontaneous; hear a lot of precepts and propa- | opposition to racism. And that this 
‘high regard for Robeson, but the) quarters. A little bit of practice the numerous invitations he has 
recognition by all peoples of the| would help more.” received from many countries in 
interconnection of his fight to their} Added to this was the withering Europe including Great Britain, as 
freedom, human dignity, national' outstanding radio and television | bean, which he is unable to accept 
independence every where mi the personality who, after describing because of denial of a passport. 
world, This is particularly true|how the contempt citation threat] Subsequent articles will forward 
Asians, Africans and West Indians,; with anger“ also declared: “It! of African and Asian protests to 
it is seen in their mutual recogni-| would seem a great pity that a this latest outrage of the Un-Ameri- 
tion that Robeson is being persec- republic founded on such high cans, Astonishment is being €X- 
| peace stand, but because, as a Ne-| very essence of liberties.” Similarly that none other than inveterate 
gro-American, he dares to assert outspoken comments voiced by Sir racist Eastland of Mississippi is 
ithe inviolability of human dignity | Richard Coppock, secretary o fthe | chairman of the Internal Security 
Negro people, with all other peo-| Trade Operatives: “There should| Suffice it to sav that there is a 
| ples. ibe greater freedom in a country! growing feeling abroad that this 
| A wide section of British public; which is fighting for freedom. a round of persecution against 
‘organized fashion their opposition | tablish freedom for one’s own peo-|the desperate rage by the Mc€ar- 
to Robeson’s harassment and sport | than to liberate others.” thyites old and new, can be de- 


¥ : : ; 
exact nature of his clash with the 
onials from such varied areas as 
ponials from) such varied iaress & great fame would be used by the 
true indeed of white Britons even : 
Negroes. (Manchester 
reply to the last sentence of the 
‘Robeson at their 53r 
ails : < 'S. j - | ;: ; j 
alfairs in many years. These greet ‘reflective of the old red herring, its 
‘garded as one of the world’s out- 
recalled his association with York-| 5, Washington itself, the vindictive 
is sentiment that “the Americans 
2c; > “ea. ar , ° “< ” ‘ 
questioned great art. A. Machen, Yorkshire | “gag” him at home and abroad par- 
reaction, of course, is not only the! ganda about freedom from certain | has been done in full knowledge of 
aspirations and realization of peace, attack by Gelbert Harding, Britain’s well as Asia, Africa and the Carrib- 
jamong colored peoples, among to Robeson “makes people pale concrete evidence of the reaction 
uted not alone for his superb | principles should now deny the | pressed here when it is Jearned 
and equality for his people, the National Federation of Building | subcommittee. 
opinion has constantly voiced in| all it is much more exciting to es-|Paul Robeson, while indicative of 
Martin Lawrence, well-known! feated by world wide protest. 


“« denial of his passport in resolu- 
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How Left's lies with Labor Were Weakened 


By BEN DOBBS (Cal.) 


It is a matter of deep con- 
cern to all that our national 
committee can now. characterize 
our party as isolated and with 
decreased influence. This is es- 
pecially true in the trade union 
movement. There is physical 
isolation as expressed in, our 
size and composition and a 
deep-going political isolation 
that must be broken if we are 
to be a Marxist party. 

The last 10 years were mark- 
ed by the most intense efforts 
of reaction to isolate us from all 
walks of public life including 
special efforts to drive us out 
of the labor movement. This 
was done by red-baiting and 
hysteria, the passage, use and 
extension of the Taft - Hartley 
Act anti-comniunist clauses, the 
screening and loyalty and secu- 
rity check programs in unions 
and industries, the widespread 
use of congressional committees 
and in some cases physical vio- 
lence against left wing militants. 

It is ere such a period that 
our policies should have been 
aes above all on one over-rid- 
ing principle — the maintenance 
of ties, connections and relation- 
ships in and with the Jabor 
movement. Our aim should have 
been to work even closer with 
the workers by developing even 
broader coalition policies and 
tactics. We did just the oppo- 
site by developing left-sectarian 
tactics. 

It is my opinion that for the 
last 10 years or more we have 
oriented our policy and _ tactics 
on subjective narrow partisan 
factors rather than a careful 
study of the labor movement 
and the factors that influence 
it and its leadership. We allow- 
ed our judgment and estimates 
to be colored by what was hap- 
pening to us, on what only we 
were able to influence and as 
we alone judged events and on 
what we wanted to see happen 
rather than on what was , 
tively possible. 

NEGLECTED AFL 

Since the founding of the 
C1O, for instance, with the ex- 
ception of isolated examples, 
we did not have a positive pro- 
gram of orientation toward the 
AFL. Our whole policy was bas- 
ed on the more advanced coali- 
tion and program developed in 
the CIO. ‘The AFL represented 
the majority of organized work- 
ers and yet was not taken fully 


Gg 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ly Senlilien and organizations. 

We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been re- 
ceived, 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


_ * 


Statement of the Committee 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A-profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on, There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a Whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 
member honestly and frankly 


states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 
and advancing the wellare of 


the American people and _ the 
cause of Socialism. 

We ‘trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as increasingly 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives, 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
sion, 


DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 


COMMUNIST PARTY 
a 


“~, 


into account when we formulat- 
ed our overall labor policies, 

Instead of ignoring the prob- 
lem, our isolation Fould have 
forced us to assess the moods, 
currents, impact of events and 
policies on this sector of organ- 
ized labor and its relationshi 
to our program. This approach 
is essential for a mass policy. 
Had the mass of workers and 
leadership of all levels of the 
AFL been taken into account 
when mass policy and estimates 
were made these certainly 
would have been different. 

Another example of this sec- 
tarian approach in the AFL was 
to pattern our work, program 
and tactics on what might have 
been possible in the CIO. As a 
result tactics were followed that 
led to isolating individual lead- 
ers and individual locals from 
the mainstream of the AFL. 

e 


Experiences in the CIO show 
in another way the same type of 
sectarianism that determined 
some of our policies. We orient- 
ed our policy on what we judg- 
ed to be our influence on leaders 
of certain unions in the ClO. 
We thought that leaders of cer- 
tain unions could exercise influ- 
ence and leadership over their 
membership on advanced ques- 
tions such as the Marshall Plan 
and the Third Party just by be- 
ing the titular heads or officials 
of these unions. We did not see 
that the level of political con- 
sciousness was the key _ prob- 
lem. We overestimated the rad- 
icalization of the membership 
because of our contact and in- 
uence with the leadership, 

It was this approach to our 
influence on the leaders of the 


left-led unions that directed our 
policies in the CIO, From this 
sectarian approach we  com- 
pounded our errors of judgment 
and tactics. We estimated that 
a mass base for the Third Par- 
ty existed because of the num- 
ber of workers in the unions un- 
der left leadership rather than 
on the attitude and thinking of 
these workers. We started, tor 
instance, | our estimate of the 
struggle against the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and the effect of this 
law on the Jabor movement 
from where we sat—from what 
it would do to us and our 
friends. 

REFORMISTS 

Our sectarianism is further 
shown by our approach to “re- 
formists” in the labor movement. 
It is obvious and for good reason 
that we oppose reformism as an 
ideology., We seek basic reforms 
—improvements—in wages, hours 
and working conditions, in the 
struggle for civil liberties and 
civil rights and yet our tactical 
approach to winning these re- 
forms—to uniting the workers for 
struggle for improvements—has 
been confused by the necessity 
of the struggle against reformism 
as an ideclouy. 

Because we disagree with re- 
formism as an ideology we often 
singled out the reformists as the 
main énemy of the union instead 
of the boss. The selection of our 
political foes as the main enemy 

of the workers in the trade 
union has caused us to have a 
narrow oppositionist approach to 
coalition and united front tactics. 

The overall point | am trying 
to make by giving these general 
examples is that our overall 
policies and approaches and 


The Need for a New and Broader 


By W.E.S. (San Francisco) 


I would like to make the 
central point of my contribution 
to the discussion the need for 
a new, broader, left political 
party in the United States, and, 
concurrently with such develop- 
ment, the formal dissolution of 
the present U.S. Communist 
party. 

IT recall that a new party was 
held out as a _persepective which 
might at some future date, ma- 
terialize at the recent national 
plenum of our party. But it 
was placed in such a way as bo 
mean that someday such a party 
might appear and, if and when 
it does, we will consider it, but 
at the present time the only 
course is to “build and strength- 
en” our party as it now exists, 
which, it is implied, will in son 


way help such a perspective to - 


materialize, 


My opinion is that we should 
not only not wait upon such a 
development, but take every step 
possible to help bring it about, 
including the opening up of in- 
formal discussions with numer- 
ous non-Communists|) who are 
pore and moving in a 
eltward direction. 

The purpose of such discus- 
sions Would be to find a com- 
mon ground and a common pro- 
gram, With socialism as its base, 
around which all the left ele- 
ments jn the country could 
unite, 

Such a party should struggle 
for ballot, status, and run can- 
didates in selected races. But 
its main orientation would be in 
a coalition direction. 
mate program would be the 
establishment of socialism. by the 
election. of a socialist Congress 
and = Administration, Its im’ 
mediate’ progtdm ‘would be a 


Tty ulti- 


broad defense of civil liberties, 
Negro and minority rights, for 
a curb on monopoly, for peace 
and trade and a progressive eco- 
nomic program, 

There is no question but that 
numerous struggles over jine and 
policy would take place within 
such a party, and it would not 
be the tightly knit group such 
as the recent Communist party, 

This is not necessarily bad. 
This would not be the mass 
farmer-labor party of which we 
have so often spoken, ‘That must 
await the ripening and political 
maturing of the labor movement, 
But it would be a Marxist-social- 
ist party with a more flexible 
orgenizational form adapted to 
American conditions and Amer- 
ican conditions and American 
thinking. 

BASIS FOR NEW PARTY 

Such a party would be in a 
better position to carry on the 


estimates haye stemmed from 
our selection of issues, our atti- 
tude to the Jeadership of the 
labor movement and _ basically 
influenced by. narrow partisan 
interests and not from the objec- 
tive study and objective esti- 
mates, 

The overall effect has been a 
narrow sectarian definition of the 
role of the left in the labor 
movement as a majors source of 
our errors in policy. It is from 
this that a narrow sectarian ap- 
proach to the united front and 
coalition, tactics has flowed. Our 
coalition tactics have thus been 
largely based on forming coali- 
tions with non-communists who 
agree with us in the selection of 
issues and approach to problems. 
Our attitude, for instance, to the 
elected leadership of unions has 
never been objective. We essen- 
tiaHy look upon them not from 


the attitude of the rank and file 


but as the main obstacle to our 
policy and program. How often 
have our tactics led to opposi- 
tionism by saying that we cannot 
support them because we “don’t 
want to build them up” and in- 
deed our attitude to some unions 
has been non-support in building 
them because of their “reform- 
ist” leadership. 

By the placing of these prob- 
lems in the overall sense 1 am 
not overlooking some of the fine 


work and excellent relationships . 


that do exist in certain unions 
but generally I would say that 
this basie sectarian and subjective 
approach did much to isolate us 
from the labor movement. 


“UNITY AGAINST BOSS 


We must take a- hard and 
thoughtful look on reformulating 


unions such 


our overallApproach to the labor 
movement. Our starting point is 
that we’ must never forget the 
basic reason for which workers 
ioin unions. Regardless of all 
kinds of diflerences they agree on 
one thing—that they must unite 
against the boss.. Starting with 
this they are in the front line 
of the class struggle—the unions 
are the basic vehicle built by the 
workers to conduct the class 
struggle for their needs. 

Our basic approach then, must 
be to advance class struggle 

olicies against the class col- 
isboration policies found = in 
every union. Our examination of 
the relationship of forces, the 
tactics and program must be 
based on this standard, Our 
coalition must be based for this 
purpose, and the special role of 
the left is to advance class poli- 
cies, class ideology and class 
consciousness and within that 
area of struggle to bring for- 
ward our program. 

Had this been our starting 

oint we would not have sat idly 
by and wondered what the mer- 
ger would do to us. Starting 
from that point we would not 
have so repeatedly advanced left 
centers alone as the vehicles for 
activity on peace, civil liberties, 
civil rights, and legislative and 
electoral activitv. We would 
have selected the most basic 
issues of self-interest of the 
workers in order to build our 
base. among them—in order to 
influence them to seek higher 
forms of struggle-and unity. To 
heip build mass movements, to 
take part fully in union life, to 
help perfect the vehicles in the 
as the press, the 
committees, the stewards sys- 
tems as the base of maintaining 
ties is the first task of the Com- 
munists. 

Within the struggle to estab- 
lish such a base each party mem- 
ber and party’ organization 
would have been closer to the 
workers, listening and learning 
from them, finding the way to 
correctly assess the possibilities 
of relating the specific struugle 
of a union to the general struggle 
of the working class of relating 
local issues to national issues and 
economic issues to __ politcial 
issues, 

It is through this relationship 
that we can bring socialist con- 
sciousness to the workers so that 
they can be “the gravediggers 
Of capitalism.” 


arty of Socialism 


struggle for a legal existence 
than the’ pregent CPUSA, -It 
would be met, with no question, 
by the same ferocious attack of 
reaction, The Attorney General 
and J, Edgar Hoover would 
bark as usual, But it would be 
fur more difficult for them to 
achieve the successful isolation 
of such a new party and far 
more difficult to “prove a case” 
with the American people. 

Is there a basis for/such a 
new party? I think there is, There 
are tens of thousands of pro- 
ressives who are _ politically 
ac today. There are other 
pro-socialist currents operating, 
such as ‘The Guardian and 
Monthly Review forces, 

This is not a proposal to 
merely change the name of the 
present CPUSA, It would mean 
a new structure, a new press 
a shared leadetship. Jt would 
mean a host of new problems. 


But | think it would also cyre- 
ate the possibilities for growth 
and development, and a broad- 
ening influence of the American 
socialist lelt-which | do not 
see as a perspective for the pres- 
ent CPUSA. 

1 believe that reaction, given 
the favorable situation of the 
cold war and using our own 
past errors to enormous advan- 
tage, has done such a job on 
the CPUSA that ten years wont 
undo the damage. 

| do not ignore the fact that 
certain liberal circles are now 
waking up to the fact that the at- 
tacks upon the party were aimed 
at them too and are now speak- 
ing up, nor the fact a slightly 
less rabid atmosphere now exists 
nationally, And this will tend 
to improve in the coming perp 
of co-exisetnce, With all this 


might make it: jpoksible for us. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Democratic 


By B. S, (New York) 

That section of Comrade Den- 
nis’ report which, deals with 
collective leadership, democ- 
racy, criticism and self-criticism, 
is, in my opinion, an important 
opening to an area of our 
thought which needs much fur- 
ther development. Perhaps it 
was Comrade Dennis’ intention 
to provide the opportunity for 
such development and for a 
more fundamental probing into 
the essential features of democ- 
racy. I hold that wher€’we have 
failed in inner democracy can- 
not be simply laid to the attacks 
of the past years or to the fact 
that our Party's mass ties have 
seriously diminished, Nor can 
we simply exhort our people to 
be more democratic in their 
ideas amal_their ways. We must 
trade any failures in democracy 
to the important left ideological 
concepts that we have lived by 
for the last 20-30 years, 

The determénant for us, in the 
U. S., as to the scope, of our 
inner democracy must be based 
on a clear outlook as to what we 
want to be on the American 
scene, 

For myself, I prefer to be a 
part of an important trend in 
the labor and mass movement 
rather than a purist sect. It is 
sufficient to say that all we 
have to do is to show and de- 
velop skill in our approaches td 
the mass movement that we will 
become such a trend? This 
does not conform to an analysis 
@ the worst features of our un- 
democratic practices which ul- 
timately had to lead to one 
broken mass tie after another, 
to the resolution of internal 
differences, by vilification, 


slander and expulsion, to the’ 


ideological purification processes 
which were literally brainwash- 
ing, and to the cardinal crime 
of all, the extreme stultification 
of our Party membership and a 
certain level of our cadre. 
Perhaps Comrade Dennis, by 
virtued of the limitations placed 


Sees Labor 


By AL T. 
NEW YORK CITY, 

Dennis’ report did not deal 
decisively with the question of 
the main error in the field of 
Negro work. We cannot cor- 
rect owr weaknesses in this field 
if we do not establish clearly 
what the main problem is. I 
think our failure to do this has 
led to an incorrect placing of 
the question. Sure there is a 
lag in the struggle for Negro 
rights. If there were not this 
lag there would be no problem. 

When the white workers in 
America fully understand their 
historic responsibility in the 
fight for Negro freedom, to- 
ae with the Negro people 
they will settle the problem. 
However, the thing that is im- 
portant for us to see is whether 
the lag is increasing or is being 
overcome, And I think that the 
latter is true, One of the most 
remarkable features in the pres- 
ent day situation is the manner 
in which the labor movement 
has entered this struggle. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


on him in the last five years, 
does not see the extent of stul- 
tification and the present ex- 
treme reaction to it, It is my 
opinion that we cannot simply 
say that we will improve the 
situation by a more balanced 
development of democratic cen- 
tralism with a greater emphasis 
on democracy. We must know 
what democratic centralism is 
—does it “pply to the American 
scene toda ust as we are 
examining the effect of a certain 
kind of application to the So- 
viet scene, it can’t be denied 
that one of the worst, if not the 
most important reason for the 
Soviet criticism taking the form 
that it did, was the wide awak- 
ening that the Centfal Com- 
mittee faced, when it examined 
the extreme stultification and 
lack of enthusiastic support for 
the aims and objectives of the 
Soviet party for the building of 
Communism. 

MONOLITHIC UNITY? 

WhaAt has been the main ideo- 
logical weapon that has militated 
against the practice of democ- 
recy in our Party? Each 
“weosecutor’ at an expulsion 
knew full well that there were 
a séries of standard charges that 
had to be put into each case in 
order to make jt ‘stick: anti- 
leadership, undisciplined, anti- 
working class, and for the poor 
soul who would dare to at- 
tempt to argue his or her case, 
the cardinal crime of breaking 
the unity of the Party and in 
reality wanting it to degenerate 
into a debating society, It is the 
concept of monolithic unity 
which we must examine. 

In the name of monolithic 
unity we have learned to stand 
by while important dissent was 
expunged from our ranks, “Most 
members today understand and 
agree that Comrade Foster con- 
ducted himself adroitly in his 
opposition to Browder, But they 
would honestly like to see a 
situation in our Party in which 
important dissent could be ex- 


Entering Struggle for Negro Rights 


only for tactical reasons (a full: 


A more important develop- 
ment wag registered at the Tex- 
tile Workers Convention yes- 
terday where segregation in the 
South was decisively rejected. 
In the period of “Operation 
Dixie” precisely the opposite 
tack wag taken by this union, 
I want to refer to an experience 
closer ta home — in Local 6 
last week. Two members of 
Hotel (a Negro \couple), had 
their home stoned. Within five 
to six hours after this the Busi- 
ness Agent and Staff were as- 
signed to the home, stood guard 
and white workers came—Wag- 
ners office intervened—organiza- 
tions gathered to take up de- 
fense of the family. Such a 
thing was unthinkable in the 
city two years ago or one year 
ago. 
Focusing attention on the 
weaknesses. however can only 
have the effect of weakening 
the confidence of progressives 


on what can really be done 
among the white people and 
if taken inte the Negro move- 
ment can only have the effect 


pressed without our falling 
pet at the seams. Isn't it true 
that we borrowed literally from 
the CPSU on this question of 
monolithic unity? There will 
certainly be some who say that 
they believe in monolithic unity 
and that there is no difference 
between that and the concept 
of majority rule. I note that 
Comrade Dennis eliminates any 
reference to monolithic unity 
and sees as the process of 
achieving unity and discipline, 
the establishment of the right to 
dissent from the majority, abid- 
ing by majority rule and warns 
against our turning into a de- 
bating society. 

I think we have to add to 
this, precisely because of stul- 
tification, precisely because we 
don’t have a cadre which is 
trained in the most democratic 
methods, because scientific 
ae and measurement can 
only take place in an atmosphere 
in which ideas flow and reflect 
wide mass experience, we must 
stress the value and importance 
of dissent and difference, As 
long as we have a section organ- 
izer or a club organizer, or any- 
one who, when unable to con- 
vince a member, a sympathizer 
of the correctness of a line, can 
take recourse to the need for 
monolithic unity, then you must 
run the risk that the Party's ears 
are closed to the masses, Ags 
long as our Party committees 
consider it an important prin- 
ciple to submerge Setebentes in 
unanimous reports so that 
neither the membership nor the 
masses can know what we are 
debating, then we must run the 
risk that the line of our Party is 
the property of the few. 

So long as we place major 
emphasis on the danger of our 
becoming a debating society and 
the danger of the influx of 
bourgeois ideas, then we must 
run the risk that somewhere 
honest and correct opinion will 
be characterized as an effort to 
do that, 


of increasing suspicion and 
weakening the alliance that is 


essential to the further progress . 


of the Negro people. To see the 
real state of affairs is to imbue 
the movement with the greatest 
confidence, and here 1 would 
just like to indicate something 
new developing. That is the 
entry of masses of Catholic peo- 


' ple and their opedations into 


this struggle, which can in a 
state like New York have the 
most important consequences, 


What has been the problem? 
As it has been everywhere else, 
we had a Left-sectarian esti- 
mate of the organizations of the 
Negro people, of their  leader- 
ship, and an indifference to the 
struggles thev have been de- 
veloping. While we were very 
often sitting around throwing 
= at the Randolph, the 

hites, Bunches, etc, they were 
leading real 
strengthening their 


struggles and 
Eadershin 


Even as we began to change 
our estimates of the social demo- 
cratic forces in the labor move- 
ment in '53 and °54, even if 


For many years now weve 
cultivated a contempt for bour- 
geois democracy, unable to sep- 
arate those aspects of bourgois 
democracy ‘which the le 
struggled for and won from the 

ractices of the bourgeoisie, the 
istortions and the effort to go 
back historically on it. We fail 
to consider that rules were very 
often advance for the labor and 
mass movement are rules which 
we somehow think do not ap- 
ply to us. We are supposed to 
e the sessors of a science 
which eliminates the need for 
trends in finding the path toward 
socialism. Yet life has shown 
that where you have a hard- 
fisted, iron-bound line, you can’t 
seriously have a market place 
of ideas,. This under the theory 
and the. fear that bourgeois 
ideas will infitrate into our 
ranks, Aside from the dangers of 
classifying dissenting ideas pre- 
maturely and incorrectly as bour- 
gecls eas, we reflect a great 
ack of faith in the masses both 
within and outside our Party to 
reject ideas that are harmful to 
labor, the Negro people and 
farmers. 

I want to cite as an illustra- 
tion a number of such ideas: 

1—The characterization of the 
slogan “Free by 63.” 

2—The struggle for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

8—Labor's interest in Point 4 
of the foreign aid program. 

4—The legal struggle of the 
NAACP and allies on the school 
issue, 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL 
FORMS 

Lenin's development of Party 
of new type and the rules of 
democratic centralism was based 
on conditions that applied in an 
estimate of a period of civil war 
and revolution, 

Let me restate. The rules of 
(lemocratic centralism were de- 
veloped by Lenin in an era of 
wars and revolution, when the 
possibilities of peaceful transi- 
tion were not on the order of 


understanding of many of these 
forces has yet to come), this 
was not true in our relations to 
the Negro leaders, I remember 
being peony struck by the 
way these forces were dealt 
with in the Bradley report, with 
the main fire directed at the in- 
tegrationists, 


LABOR MOVEMENT 


I want to spend a few mo- 
ments on some of our errors in 
the labor movement. Firstly, I 
would like to register my opin- 
ion on the CIO break, While 
I agree with the way. Dennis 
put the question, I do feel it 
would have been possible for 
us to remain within given a 
realistic policy of concession and 
struggle, The fact is that the 
Left was able to remain alive 
in other unions, 

It should be noted that while 
the report correctly places the 
overstating of the fascist dan- 

er, ag-one of our major errors 

e break with many forces in 
te labor movement came from 
an opposite reason, 


Centralism Apply to U.S. Today? 


the day. The rules had then 
war-military character. The 
Russian po had created and 
perfected the means of strug- 
gle against an autocracy and 
were demanding Bread, Land 
and Peace. They not only had 
no long experience in bourgeois 
democracy but were advancing 
the one democratic feature they 
wanted — the end of the auto- 
cracy and the control of their 
destiny. In such a situation mo- 
nolithic unity was vital. How- 
ever, even there it was de- 
pendent on the overwhelming 
voluntary support of the Rus- 
sian people, Lenin never forgot 
that. On the American scene 
monolithic = which I con- 
tend is fur different from ma- 
jority rule is alien. The people 
first are testing many, many 
ideas and are not buying a single 
line. They are even suspicious 
of ultimate or “ulterior” objec- 
tives. Those who have had con- 
tact with us are also repelled 
by our inability to stand dissent 
and differences. As soon as dif- | 
ference arises we get panicky 
and must expunge it. 

Democratic centralism on the 
American scene must be based 
on the type ofBolitical organ- 
ization we will be, The “party 
of the new type,” in my opinion, 
will not be suited to the Amer- 
ican scene. We will have to 
provide guarantees for democ- 
racy which can compete with 
any organization in America, 
We will be impelled to estab- 
lish rules which will protect dis- 
sent and prevent by design sim- 
plified expulsion methods, We 
need not delude ourselves about 
the degree of unity in our Party 
today. We must adjtst to the 
idea that a minority, not under- 
standing or agreeing with a line, 
may very well choose not to ap- 
ly it too well. By proving in. 
ife and struggle that,a line or 
a leadership is largely correct, 
then we will win voluntary 
—_ and the fullest acceptance 
of the rule of the majority, 


I know that in some cases our 
differences arose over the esti- 
mate of the general situation, 
These forces were making the 
point that reaction was gather- 
ing strength and that we would 
have to follow a policy of re- 
treat and maneuver, I am -not 
now concerned with the merits 
of the argument although his- 
tory has proved them right, but 
about why none of the views of 
these people who were, quite 
capable leaders were treated 
with the respect they deserved. 
Ben not Pon that we ag 

ting right~ opportunism in 
this period, but I believe the 
question has deeper and longer 
roots in our movement, 

We have viewed trade union 
leaders in our Party as right op- 
portunists for a long time, and 
even when many of these forces 
could be brought into leader- 
ship, it was never as first class 
leaders, but always as people 
who were tacked on to the 
main leadership. 

This attitude flows from a 
general approach to trade union 

(Continued on Page 14) 


The Need for a New and Broader Party of Socialism 


(Continued from Page 9) 

to live more comfortably and 
with less pressure and heat, it 
does not mean that our party 
will necessarliy be in a position 
to open avenues to mass growth 
and recruiting and to becoming 
a political moran again. | 


THE FACT is that the great 


majority of American workers 
regard our party as an organi- 
zation controlled from abroad 
whose program it is to foist some 


kin4 ‘of dictatorship'on our coun-' 


try and which is interested in 


civil liberties only to be free 
to fgiate for a government that 
would end civil liberties. 

That not a single pronunica- 
mento from the Soviet Union did 
not find its immediate echo here 
helped not a whit to destroy 
this gross delusion. These are 
liabilities which would be enor- 
mously difficult to overcome. 
Marx said ‘that an idea “be- 
comes a force when it grips the 
masses.” This also works in re- 
verse. 


We. have been through a ‘fot’ 


in the past'ten’‘years. ‘We have 


made a lot of mistakes, and we 
have done a lot of good things 
too. It would be a serious mis- 
take to underestimate the sav- 
agery of the McCarthyite at- 
tacks against us, and the objec- 
tive situation created by a bour- 
geosie hell bent for war. 

The purpose here is not to 
discuss whether we might\have 
not been a great deal better off 
organizationally and politically 
today had we not made some 
of the major mistakes in esti- 


mating the war fascist dangers’ 


which’ we did.” ’ 


The point is: we are where 
we are, and it’s time for a long 
hard look at where we are 
headed. 

PERSPECTIVE NEEDED 

I believe that the exercise of 
energy and intiative on our part 
toward the formation of a new 
broader left political party, even 
if not immediately successful, will 


open the door to a greater work- 
ing unity of the left, and will 


create the basis for the develop-. 
ent of such a party ‘in the near } 


future, 


As we have learned, we do 
not necessarily have all the cdr- 
rect answers and a monopoly 
of ideas on how to fight for a 
better America. There are tens 
and hundreds of thousands’ of 
others who are also looking for 
and finding answers. Is it not 

ssible that with patience, some 

umility and a lot&of effort, the 
best of all these Gan be drawn 
ns eo into an effective politi- 

a wr to carry the 
wo) ing class and socialist ban- 
nér y ard in an effective mass ‘ 
way 


—< 


Summer Meals 


By JO LYNNE 
(Federated Press) 

WITH soaring temperatures 
and children out of school tor 
the summer, busy homemakers 
are facing the annual problem 
of quick, attractive, nutritious 
meals. A few tips are welcome 
now. 

First of all, try to do as much 
ahead of time, preferably in the 
morning when it is the coolest. 
Some mothers plan meals and do 
some cooking late in the evening 
when it cools off a little and 
children are settled in bed. 

Most dseserts may be made in 
advance, such as gelatins and the 
milk and egg combinations that 
are so Pre for children and 
adults as well. Potato salad, devil- 
ed eggs, meats that can be served 
in cold slices, molded salads and 
cold soups—these may all be pre- 
pared in advance. 

Here is a new recipe for hot 
or cold potato salad, using a de- 
licious, tangy dressing, as well as 
two regular hot and cold potato 
salads. All of them use hot po- 
tatoes as the dressing will pene- 
trate the potatoes and enhance 
the flavor. This is the ideal way 
to make potato salad. It is per- 
fectly safe if refrigerated at once 
and may even be made the day 
before. 


party dress for your pretty miss 
of six to fourteen. Pattern No, 


HOT OR COLD 
POTATO SALAD 

1-3 cup sugar 

1 tsp ie mustard 

1-3 cup vinegar 

1 tsp butter 

6 cups hot cooked cubed 
tatoes 

% tsp salt 

1-8 tsp celery seed 

1 well beaten egg 

2 green onions, with tops 

Mix vinegar and seasoning 
well and stir in butter and egg. 
Bring ‘to boil, stirring constant- 
ly. Pour over hot potatoes and 
well ¢hopped onions and | stir 
carefully so potatoes are evenly 
coated. 

If salad is to be served hot, 
fry three strips of bacon, cut in- 
to small pieces and add with 
dressing and serve at once. Chill 
salad thorowghly if serving cold 
and garnish with crisp greens, 
cucumber or tomato slices; or 
hard-cooked eggs. 

POTATO SALAD 

3 lbs potatoes 

4 hard-cooked eggs 

1 ths vinegar 

Green pepper rings 

3 green onions with tops 

1 tsp salt 

] cup mayonnaise 

Paprika 

Cook potatoes, drain and cube 
while hot. Chop green onions and 
quarter eggs, Mix vinegar, may- 
onnaise and salt and combine 
thoroughly with potatoes and 
onion, Do not pack salad down in 
bowl but mix it lightly. Chill 
thoroughly before serving on 
crisp greens, Garnish with pep- 
per rings and hard cooked egys 
or mix eggs in salad if preferred, 
HOT POTATO SALAD 


3'2 cups diced cooked potatoes 

| medium onion, chopped 

4 tsp sugar 

1-4 cup vinegar 

14 Ib bacon, diced 

3-4 tsp salt 

1-4 tsp -pepper 

1-4) cup water 

Fry bacon until crisp, add 
onion and cook until yellow. Add 
remaining ingredients and cook 
over low heat until thorough! 
heated and liquid is shtotbed. 
Serve at once. | 


po- 
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FARE THE CZECH HOUSEWIFE? 


Housework Still the Woman s 


Load in Socialist Country 


By GEORGE LOHR 


BRNO, Czechoslovakia, 


HOW FARE Czechosolakia housewives? This attempt to give some on-the-spot 
impressions is prompted largely by the recent Worker series of stimulating articles writ- 


ten by Elizabeth Lawson. I feel 


a recent article of mine, dealing 
with an apartment hotel for best 
workers, fed to a generalization 
of a way. of living that so far is 
possible only to a fraction of 
one percent. of Czechoslovak 
workers. 

Of course, I agree with her 
that the right to work for wom- 
en, which is inherent in social- 
ism, must have as a logical se- 
quence the substitution of 
individual housework drudgery 
by mechanized services, based 
on a division of labor. But she 
generalizes what are as vet only 
beginnings in the People’s 
Democracies to tackle this prob- 
lem, and this doesn’t help our 
readers to grasp the complexities 
of obstacles, economically and 
especially ideologically, that so- 
Cialism in construction has to 


face and overcome. 
* 


THERE ARE ALREADY tre- 
mendous achievements. A*lot of 
women are working and_ the 
number is rising. A wide net- 
work of child-care centers and 
kindergartens — though by no 
means yet large enough—takes 
care of the kids working 
mothers, and in those best man- 
aged they are treated like the 
small fry of royalty. 

Community services like laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments which in the past, because 
of low incomes, were almost 
never used by workers, are be- 
ing expanded, and already a 
large number of housewives can 
afford to send out at least the 
heavy laundry for rough-finish. 

Repair centers where you can 
get clothes turned, repaired and 
re-made also exist to quite an 
extent and, something our stock- 
ing manulacturers would fight 
tooth and nail, there are many 
many places where you can get 
runs in your nylons fixed. 

But possibly most important, 
in easing housework, are the 
work's canteens where, accord- 
ing to latest trade union figures, 
more than 1.200.000 workers eat 
a daily meal. This is ten percent 
of the total popuiation and if yeu 
add to that the children and stu- 
dents who get lunch in their in- 
stitutions the number who eat 


ol 


HERE'S HEALTH 


Y) TB A MAJOR SCOURGE TODAY 


DESPITE MEDICAL ADVANCES 
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By FEDERATED PRESS 

TUBERCULOSIS is no long- 
er the dreaded “white plague” 
that: it once was but it remains 
one Of the deadliest diseases 
afflicting mankind. This is the 
sum and substance of the re- 
ports issued by medical author- 
ities at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Natl Tuberculosis 
Assn. in New York. 


There is a tendency among 
some to regard TB as a disease 
belonging to the past. Unfortu- 
nately this is not so. Actually 
tuberculosis today still ranks 
among the nation’s top causes of 
death, accounting for about 
20,000 fatalities a year. It leads 
other; infectious Femail as @ 
killer, 


Another measure of the con- 
tinuing seriousness of the TB 
problem was the incidence fig- 
ures given at the NTA meeting. 
It was estimated that about 
400,000 Americans have active 
1B, including 150,000 whose 
cases haven't been reported to 
medical authorities. About 
100,000 new cases of tuberculo- 


sis come to the attention of 


health officials every vear. 

Yet despite these still grim 
figures, the TB picture is one of 
tremendous medical, surgical 
and social advances toward the 
conquest of the disease. The 
death rate from tuberculosis 
has been cut by about 95 per- 
cent since 1900 when it ranked 
as the leading cause of death 
in the United States with rate 
of nearly 200 per 100,000 popu- 
lation annually. In the last 10 
vears alone, the TB death rate 


has been cut by 75 percent | 


thanks to new drugs and sur- 
gical techniques. 

3 ei. 

THE GREATEST part of the 
cut in the TB death rate is at- 
tributable to improved — social 
conditions. There is no disease 
which is so much at home in 
slums and ghettos. Overcrowd- 
ing, poor housing, lack of ade- 

uate medical care—these are 
the factors which enable TB 
to continue as a major killer. 

An idea of the relationship 
between deaths from tuberculo- 
sis and poor living conditions 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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one meal regularly away from 


wy 


Cooperative sh 
men’s socks are repaired. 


home is around two million. 
* 

AS TO SHOPPING, the trend 
is now toward American-style 
self-service. Right where we live, 
in a new housing development, 
modern stores are part of the set- 
up and our neighbors, used to 
the still prevalent inefficient old- 
fashioned shops left over from 
the old era, inevitable shopping 
queue and all, are very pleased. 

But for the average housewife 
shopping is still a much-time 
consuming ordeal and the “or- 
dering system” in factories that 
Lawson speaks of is only a very 
partial solution—for one because 
it’s still rare and for another be- 
cause it’s rough, lugging home 
heavy packages on packed street 
cars. 

But here you have a govern- 
ment and a Communist Party 
that is aware of the shortcomings 
and tries to do something to 
alleviate them. Only last weck, 
when the Communist Party held 
a national conference, Antonin 
Novotny, the first secretary, di- 
rected attention to the general 
low level of technical training 
for women and the lack of at- 
tention to this problem by the 
trade unions. He also took note 
of the “severe complaints” re- 
garding child-care centers, com- 
munity services and other such 
questions and demanded that the 
party organizations work to 
bring about agerenenre. 


THIS BRINGS me to the 
home gadget. Here the electric 
mixer, the pressure cooker and 
the eléctric washing machine 
are high on the list of things 
that every housewife wants, and 
that an increasing number now 
can afferd. Higher living stand- 
ards mean also gadgets for the 
home. 

If it’s a new flat—and I found 
out that most of our neighbors 
came from dwellings where 
there was no bathroom and no 
modern kitchen—it understand- 


ably gets the dollhouse treat- 


ment. If it’s an old flat, the elec- 
tric gadgets help even more to 
make easier the housework 


which, given the present circum- 


stances, is still the woman’s load, 

Some of these circumstances 
are objective, such as the fact 
that socialism in construction at 
this stage cannot yet provide 
restaurants with prices low 
enough so that the average fami- 
ly could eat there as a regular 
occurrence. 

* 

THE OTHER circumstance is 
in the head. Most men still want 
their wives to prepare the grub, 
and not out of cans either. Sweet 
buns in all varieties grace the 
Czech table, but the “store 


a special responsibility in this regard since I notice that 


in Czechoslovakia where nylon hose and 


boughten” ones are not in favor 
with most husbands. ! 

In fact, many of them let their 
wives work because they like the 
extra money, not because they 
recognize it as part of woman's 
emancipation, and they dont 
consider sharifig the housework 
as their responsibility. It’s | the 
old male supremacy, individual 
selfishness and prejudice still 
interfering with the progress of 
women in particular and | the 
whole collective in general. 

Of course, there is a gradual 
change for the better. but) it's 
still overwhelmingly the women 
who stand in the shopping 
queues, who cook and wash, on 
as I look across the courtyard 
this lovely Sunday-afternoon into 
the open kitchen windows,. it’s 
the neighbor women, most. of 
whom hold down a job, wha are 
bent over the sink. “The force 
of habit of millions and tens of 
millions,” said Lenin, “is a most 
terrible force.” 

It’s the men, with few execp- 
tions, who run the unions, the 
factories and ministries and they 
are going to need a Jot.of néedl- 
ing yet to change old _ habits, 
as far as their attitude towards 
women is concerned. There is 
going to be a national womens 
conference within a few days 
and it is expected that many new 
and concrete’ proposals | will 
come out of that. 

* 


THE FORCE of old habits 
will yield to the forward sweep 
of socialism, no doubt about 
that, and eventually the domestic 
sweatshop is going to disappear 
completely. But in order to 
speed up the day, men and 
women have to push together 
and this means using | the 
ideological vacuum sweeper to 
clean away male supremacy. 

This is so even in Socialist 
Czechoslovakia where the eco- 
nomic base for woman's special 
exploitation has gone into the 
garbage can, along with capital- 
ism as a whole. Men doing the 
dish washing is not the final 
solution, but a lot of Czech 
women workers would cheer 
right now if the husbands would 
lend a hand. 

As for our country with its 
tremendous riches, the achieve- 
ment of a high level of me¢chan- 
ized social services -will - un- 
doubtedly be much easier, once 
the people decide on socialism. 
In the meanwhile, the program of 
economic demands to cut the 
burden of housework, put for- 
ward by Miss Lawson, looks 
ood. But-I suggest that if the 
Richt for these demands is to be 
even partially successful, it has 
to be seasoned with a heavy 
dose of ideological pepper-anti-. 
male supremacist pepper. 
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COLLISIONS IN ALL KINDS OF BALL GAMES! 


'SCOREBOARD 
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The Player and the League President 


IN THE DODGER DUGOUT, Jackie Robinson 
snorted mildly at the question “Have you heard from 
(National League president) Giles yet on your complaint 
about that $50 fine?” “No,” said the candid 37 year old 
Dodger star, a man who knows how to speak up and to 


fight for what he thinks right, 
“And I guess I don’t expect to. 
Actually I wrote a letter to 
Commissioner Ford Frick tell- 
ing him how I felt about the un- 
fairness of the fine and what I 
think of Giles.” . 

Nor does Jackie expect Frick 
to do anything about it but he 
wants to get his sentiments in 
print. He teels it is important 
not only for himself but for all 
players to fight arbitrary fining 
by an official accountable to no- 
body at all. 

What happened was this: In a 
game with Cincinnati, Robinson 
apparently grounded out, told 
Umpire Augie Donatelli the ball 
actually hit his gga ee 
toe in foul @ z 
ground before @am 
rolling out in- 
to the infield, § 
which would 
make it just a Be 
foul ball. Don- #3 
atelli wouldn't # 
change his de- 
cision. and 
rage tossed 

is batting hel- 
met toward 
the dugout in 
disgust. The 
ump told him he had to eject 
him out because the rules say 
so on throwing equipment and 
Jackie answered “I don't give a 
damn” before retiring. 

Next thing he knew he was 
fined $50 for “remarks.” Jackie 
wanted to know what, since 
“damn” is hardly a heinous curse 
word on the ball field and every- 
body knows that. Jackie said if 
Donatelli said he swore the ump 
was lying, but he didn’t think 
Donatelli reported falsely and he 
was going to try to find out from 
Giles why he was fined $50. 

He had a sizzling interview 
with Milton Gross sports col- 
umnist of the Post, about it, in 
which he did sore plain speak- 
ing about the fine and about 
Giles. I asked him this night if 
he thought Giles had read that 
column. 

“I'm sure he’s seen it,” Jack- 
fe said, “It stands to reason. Now 
why doesn't he answer the ac- 
casations I make, unless he is in 
the wrong and knows it?” 


* 


IN THE POST interview of 
June 28th, Jackie said he want- 
ed to hear from Giles “why I 
always get slapped down for. a 
minor incident, while others get 
away with a lot more-and no 
punishment whatsoever? What 
is this game coming to if a man 
hasn't a right to protest a. deci- 
sion in an important game and 
hasn't the right to ask why he is 
being fined?” : 

He cited to the Post writer 
hearing Del Crandall of Milwau- 
kee giving ump Frank Dascoli 
“hell” and getting away with it, 
and mentioned a fist fight be- 

» tween two players in which the 
principals were fined $50. “ Iget 
the same because I tell an um- 
— a ball was foul because it 

it me on the foot,. What kind 
of justice is that ?” 

In this Post column, which as 


you might imagine stirred some 
excitement among players, Jack- 
ie also explained “I know I'm 
not going to get any protection 
from Giles, but this is important 
to more than myself. It’s impor- 
tant for every player. A league 
president should be fair and if 
Giles is fair then I'm an aviator 
and I dont know one wing from 
another. I'm just hoping I can 
get face to face with Giles and 
tell him what I think of some- 
thing like this.” When the Post 
columnist said he was going to 
print the conversation, Robin- 
son said “Good, and make it 
strong.’ 
° — 

THIS IS plain speaking. It 
restores healthy American bal- 
ance to a situation where mature 
men working for a ~—— in 
baseball can be treated ag iittle 
childre,. to be punished by some 
father-who-can-do-no-wrong and 
cant talk back or ask why. 

Thinking back, I mentioned 
to Robinson, this is not the first 
time Giles fined you in a dubi- 
ous situation. And Jackie agreed 
grimly, The average fan, I ob- 
served, might draw the conclu- 
sion that the prexy was especial- 
ly “firm”. in anything involving 
Jackie Robinson. 

“That's sure the way it looks, 
isn't it?”, asked the first Negro 
player in the game’s history and 
a man widely considered a can- 
didate-to-be for the Hall . of 


Fame. 


The previous incident several 
years ago involved some alleged 
name calling from the Dodger 
dugout at ump Dascoli. Giles i 
cided it must have been Robin- 
son and hung the fine on Jackie. 
It ha ed it wasn’t Robinson, 
and he angrily said so, adding 
that he, as a Negro who fought 
discrimination, would never use 
the racist word allegedly heard 
shouted at Dascoli. You would 
think this denial would be 
enough, since there was no evi- 
dence to start with that it was 
Jackie, just a guess. But no. 


Robinson demanded a hearing 
and said he would take a sus- 
pension rather than pay the un- 
just fine if he didn’t get the hear- 
ing. However, because the 
Dodgers were in a pennant race 
end a suspension would have 
hurt the team, he could do noth- 
ing but pay the fine, 

7 ~ 

BUT GILES had clearly gone 
too far. And sometime later 
when he had an official function 
as league prexy to perform at 
Ebbets Field, he suddenly went 


- out of his way to pay Robinson 


a flowery tribute as a credit to 
baseball. ‘ 


Thinking about that now, I 
observed to Robinson, it would 
seem to indicate very strongly 
what Giles knew had been in the 
wrong on the first fine, and was 
in an untenable position against 
fan opinion. 

“Of course he knew he was 
wrong, Jackie said. “He was 


ere was no point making 


~ 


ABOVE, Dave Philley and 
Sherm Lollar of the pennant 
contending Chicago White Sox 
run together and muff a popup. 
Right, in the annual “game” at 
Washington between the Repub- 
licans and Democratic Congress- 
men, Rep. Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn) charges into GOP 
catcher Rep. Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri trying to score. Curtis 
was taken to the hospital with 
a strained shoulder but was 
released. 
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Case al hinks Chisox Made THE 


When They Got Pitcher Jim Wilson 


less an authority 


No 


than; when he named him to the Amer-, place 


last season and 


Orioles 


Casey Stengel believes that the|ican League All-Star squad—the' points out: “wouldnt you think 
; ) first time in a career dating back, that proved the Braves made a mis- 


Chicago White Sox may 
made the key deal of the American 
League pennant race when they 
acquired 34-year -old right-hander 
Jim Wilson from the Baltimore 


Orioles. 

“They- always said that Frank 
Lane could make great deals and) 
I guess he could,” the Yankees’ 65-| 
year old manager said, “But that! 
Comiskey made a pretty good one 
when he got Wilson.” 

Stengel considers the deal so 
important that he’s changed his 
mind about the Yankees’ chie 
rival in the pennant race. Stengel 
rated the Cleveland Indians’ his! 
most dangerous opponent during 
spring training but now he con- 
siders the White Sox’ threat more 
alarming. 

“Getting Wilson fixed the White 
Sox up just right,” Stengel said. 
“He's rounded out thei pitching 
staff for the first time in years. It’s 
no coincidence that they’ve won 25 
of 36 games they've played since 
they got him.” 

The White Sox had only a 14-13 
seasons record when Comiskey 
swung the deal for Wilson but 
they're breathing down the Yank- 
ees necks now and may just have 
enough to give Chicago its first 
American League pennant since 
1919. 

Jim had a 4-2 record with the 
Orioles when the Sox obtained him 
and has compiled a 6-2 mark with 
Chicago. Stengel demonstrated 
Monday his respect for Wilson 


! 


special mention of me.” 
However, the Dodger star was 
willing to let it go at that with- 
Giles and play ball. But now it 
has happened again. A hair trig- 
ger fine over a routine beef, a 
ne slapped on him by the’ 
league office and .no chance, to 
pr his side of the story or even 
ear why he was being fined. 
There was nothing for Jack- 
ie to do but again pay the fine. 
But he doesn’t like it and doesn’t 
mind saying so. “That's why I 
wrote those letters,” he said, 
“At least the man knows what: 
I think of him.” 


_ ae 


A six-foot, 195-pounder from 
San Diego, Calif., Wilson insists | 
most of the credit for his brilliant 
showing with the White Sox 
“should go to our double play com-’ 
bination of Luis Aparicio and 
Nelson Fox.” 

“Aparicio and Fox are by far 
the best combination in our 


league and I guess the best in 
baseball,” he 
Aparicio can make any play in the} 
book and looks like hes going to 
be one of the greatest shortstops’ 


most solid defensive second-base-| 
man in the league.” 

Wilson pitched a no-hitter and 
compiled an 8-2 record for the. 
Braves in 1954 but was sold the 
next season to the Orioles in a deal | 
he admits “I'll never fathom.” He 
had a 12-18 mark for the seventh- 


have | to 1945 that Jim has been honored.| take when they let me go? I sure 


could have helped when Gene 
Conley came down with that sore 
arm last year.” 

There were frequent reports 
that Jim would be. traded to the 
Yankees during the winter and he 
disclosed that he finally went to 
Manager Paul Richards of the 
Orioles and asked him about the 
rumors. 

“He told me to forget about 
them,” Wilson recalled with a grin. 


explained. poe A few weeks later, I'm traded 


to the White Sox. 
“Of course, I was hoping to go 


‘of all time. Fox, of course, is the! to the Yankees because they always 


have a chance to win the pennant,” 


the went on. “But I couldn't be 


happier than I am now because 
don’t let anybody kid you—this 


little team of White Sox has one 
helluva chance to beat’ those 
Yankees!” 


How About Dual 


OCEANSIDE, Calif. 
~The Oceanside Blade-Tribune 
suggested editorially today that 
the U. S. Olympic Committee 
invite the Soviet Olympic Team 
te compete against the U. S. 
Olympic team in a, dual meet 
in Los Angeles Memorial Coli- 
seum some time between Oct. 
15 and Nov. 5. 

The Blade-Tribune suggested 
the receipts from the meet go 
into the Olympie Fund and be 
used te pay the extra Russian 
expenses for the additional 6,- 
000 miles they would have to 
fly to stop over at Los Angeles 
enroute from Moscow to Mel- 
bourne. 

“It’s the Russians that the U.S. 
will have to beat in the 1956 
games in Melbourne. And the 
Russian athletes know that the 
team they'll have to beat in 
order te top the will be 
the team from the United 
’ States,” the editorial said.: =~ 


Meet with USSR 


Olympic Team in LA?--Cal. Paper 


“As for foreign policy, we 
think such an invitation would 
mean far more to the average 
man in this world than the Rus- 
sians’ recent invitation to Gen. 
Twining. 7 

“The world liked our invita- 
tion to Russian farmers. It 
would pay even more attention 
to a bid to Russian athletes. 

“A friendly competition be- 
tween Russia and the. United 
States on the athletic field is 

“the kind of contest between the 
two nations the whole world 
would enjoy. 

“The loser would have the 
consolation of kn-wing that he'd 
have another chance in Australia. 
Meantime the whole world’s in- 
terest in the Olympics would. be 
whetted.” . . 

The editorial speculated that 
“there wouldn't be standing 
room for a gnat that day” im 
Memorial Coliseum, which has 
a -103,000-person seating capa- 


‘city? 
Aa 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— The Republicans and 


Democrats will have to meet the “civil rights crisis” 
developed since 1952 with platforms better than those 
adopted four years ago, Roy Wilkins told the closing 
wey meeting of the 47th annual NAACP convention 
ere, 

Wilkins’ prepared speech, as did the convention 
resolutions, rejeeted all stand-patism and counsels of 
“moderation,” chided the two old parties for “seratch- 
ing each other's back” on civi rights issues, and added: 

“No party platform that pretends that 1956 is the 
sane as 1952 can command the allegiance of Negro 
voters and of other Americans who love their countr 

Detailing many new factors in the civil rights figh 
Wilkins pointed out: 

“We now have the Supreme Court decision on the 
school cases, and the rulings on public recreation and 
travel discrimination. We have had Montgomery, Ala., 
with all of its implications. We have had open defiance 
of the Supreme Court and the Constituiton. We have 
had nullification resolutions and a (Dixiecrat) Con- 
yon manifesto ee the highest court in the 

nd and advocating virtual rebellion. | 

The Eisenhower Administration and political Jead- 


t, 


ers, Wilkins said, cannot escape responsibility by de- 
claring that “the Supreme Court has spoken. There 
muse be a declaration pledging affirmative action to 
see that the court's decision is made ‘effective, that 
prompt beginnings in good faith are made toward 
school desegregation.” _ 

Contrasting the vigorous civil rights stand of for- 
mer President Truman with the “neutral” position of 
the present occupant of the White House, Wilkins said: 


“The White House cannot be neutral when our 
Supreme Court is under attack, It cannot be neutral 
when the very foundation principles of our democratic 
government are being challenged in a crude and ar- 
yogant fashion, It (the White House) must lead the 
way toward law and order.” 

This year, Wilkins said, political parties, if they 
are to attract Negro voters, must have planks pledging 
FEPC laws and revision of Congressional rules to de- 
feat filibuster and end the “dictatorial power of the 
House Rules Committee.” 

In addition, Wilkins said, political platforms would 
have to pledge to work to revise the method of select- 


ing committee chairman, in order to bar a future James - 


QO. Eastland from becoming the head of an important 
Senate committee. 


WORK 


NAACP Resolution Rejects ‘Moderation f 
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on Civil Rights 


Wilkins also ealled for a plank pledging entorce- 
ment of the section of the 14th Amendment “which 
provides for reducing the representation in Congress 
of those states which arbitrarily bar Negroes from the 
ballot box.” 

Wilkins recalled that it was political action by Ne- 
gro voters and the NAACP which defeated the nomi- 
nation of an anti-Negro Federal judge in 1930, At 
that time, he said, most Negroes were Republicans. 
Criticism of Republicans at that time, he recalled, was 
considered “heresey.” Now, he. said, some Democratic 
members of the NAACP had been wrathful “because 
we have voiced criticism of their party on certain issues.” 


Wilkins urged the 1,000 delegates, representing 
38 states; and Alaska, to begin asking their local party 
leaders what they intend to do about the present civil 
rights crisis, 

“Negro voters have a right to know whether the 
Republican and Democratic parties are for equality 
under the law,” Wilkins declared. “They have a right 
to ask the candidates for high office whether they will 
act to enforce the law or whether they will drift with 
the “go slow” philosophy, which has come to mean 
the “stand still” philosophy. 
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My War on Telephone Rates 


(Continucd from Page 1) 
increase which totals $17,500,- 
000 for New York State alone, 
And thanking the Deity for lit- 
tle favors, | am happy that the 
pay telephones, at least, will 
not go to ll, 12, or 15 cents 
for the ordinary dime call. I 
reflect nostalgically on the day 
when all you needed was a 
nickel, which seems as remote 
as the day of the paddle-wheeler 
on the Hudson, the high-wheeled 
velocipede and  mutton-chop 
whiskers. 

* 


WHEN the Public Service 
Commission announced its deci- 
sion that the New Yok Tele- 
phone Company had “reason- 
ably proved its need for a rate 
increase,” I wondered why it 
had not polled me. I could have 
reasonably proved that I am in 
no position to meet that in- 
crease. I know I am in a poorer 
position to meet it than the 
telephone company is to get it, 

I am further impressed by 
the fact that the increase .grant- 
ed today was the third the com- 
pany solicited in the last three 
years. Persistence pays, Last 
year while the matter was pend- 
ing in the courts the company 
was granted a “stop gap” rate 
increase of $8,000,000, I) am 
resentful of the fact that the 
PSC did not hear me on my 
need for a “stop gap” increase 
in income, but I suppose I am 
less persistent than the MmOonOpo- 
lies 

In fact, if you ask me, T 
suspect that the sensibilities of 
the PSC are more in tune with 
the telephone company than it 
is with me, and the rest of the 
4.500,000 subscribers, all of 
whom have a problem. A can- 
did government commission set 
up to ascertain the facts of our 
lives should find “support for 


the reasonable proposal” that 
we need a decrease in our phone 


bill. 
* 


IN FACT, if the telephone 
company would rend the air 
with its demurrer, and I have 
no doubt that it would, P would 
like to submit another pro- 
posal. It would seem to me 
that this public utility, a neces- 
sity in today’s life, should right- 
fully belong, lock, stock and 
mouthpiece, to the public. I 
believe that it, like a number of 
other necessities, should no 
longer be in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals. 

By the accident of history, 
one form of man’s communica- 
tion—the putting of words to 
paper and sending it in an en- 
velope to the recipient — has 
worked fairly well, I-can_ still 
get off a message to the folks 
or to my friends for the price 
of a three-cent stamp. The post- 
office is a fairly comprehensive 
organization, works reasonably 
well-in fact, better, and cer- 
tainly cheaper for the service 
rendered than virtually any 
of the public utilities. Its head 
even enjoys cabinet rank, 

: * 

I WOULD like to see the 
telephone service worked along 
the sume lines and I believe 
that all of us would benefit, 
And while I am dreaming | do 
not see why transportation—rail, 
subway, air — cannot likewise 
serve the people under public 
ownership. 

1 believe that is the way of 
the future as it heads inevitably 
toward the day when the pub- 
lic will own the goods it creates. 
It would not surprise me if 
every concession the PSC makes 
to the big corporation is a tele- 
phone call to socialism. 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS G 


@ ACW Sets July 17 Deadline 
@ Mine Mill Signs New Pacts 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has given cot- 
ton garment manufacturers em- 
ploying 100,000 ACW members 
until July 17 to meet the pattern 
already set in the clothing set- 
tlement, or arbitration will be 
invoked. The action is taken un- 
der a wage reopener of a con- 
tract that still has a year to run 
and bar strikes. 

The manufacturers have so 
far offered only a nickel raise, 
whereas the clothing pact gave 
the workers a boost of 12.5 
cents an hour plus a one percent 
pension and welfare increase. 


. 


THE MINE, MILL and 
Smelter Workers have signed 
new three year contracts with 
all the big companies except 
Kennecott, which is expected to 
fall in line at a time. The 
workers gained a 24 cent pack- 


age the first year and seven 
cents in the two following years. 


7 


THOUSANDS of textile 
plants are shut down now, tak- 


ing in the bulk of the industry, 
for one week's vacation, 
most of the ts are ex 
to stay shut for a longer period 
because of lack of work. Japa- 
nese competition is claimed to 


be one cause of the textile slump. 


in this country. 
* 


LOUISIANA became the first 
Southern state to wipe out its 
“right-to-work” law when Gov, 
Long, keeping a promise made 
to labor in the last election, sign- 
ed a repeal bill previously ap- 
proved by both houses of the 
legislature. An intensive politi- 
a campaign by the unions last 
year removed from office 58 
representatives and 14 senators 
who had voted for this measure 
two years ago. 

* 

THE AFL-CIO has urged on 

the Senate Labor 


Committee | 


that the GI housing law be ex- | 


tended another vear. It is now 
due to expire July 25, 1957. 
+ 


THE AMALGAMATED | 


Clothing Workers has signed a 
contract with J]. Schoeneman, 
Inc., of Baltimore; covering 
2,000 workers, 
has been the largest unorganized 
men's ecolthing firm for the last 
forty years. The workers gained 


This company. | 


a pay boost, and a health, wel- | 


fure and retirement plan, 
* 

HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Employes Local 255 has signed 
a contract with a tenth Miami 
Beach hotel, the Sea Gull. There 
are some 130 employes here, 

. 

THE AFL and CIO Women’s 
Auxiliaries, are meeting jointly 
to plan merger of the two organ- 
izations, Unity committees are 
currently drafting a proposed 
agreement and by-laws for the 


new body. 
* 


GEORGE MEANY lias asked 
the House and Senate Labor 
Committees to arrange hearings 
on pending safety legislation in 
Congress, In his letter, the AFL- 
ClO president took an “extreme- 
ly critical” view of the failure of 
the federal government to take 
action on this issue, 

* 

THE IOWA AFL and CIO 
have merged, bringing together 
100,000 unionists in the state, 
The new group will be known as 
the Iowa Polimsiten of Labor, 
The Teamsters delegation tried 
to get the AFL convention to 
table the merger but failed. 
President of the Federation is 
Ray Mills, head of the for \: 
AFL in the state and now May- 


‘or of Des Moines. 


s 


THE MICHIGAN Federation 
of Labor took a step to merger 
with the State CIO Council at 
the AFL convention in Detroit. 
A committee, headed by a Fed- 
eration leader who is apparently 
opposed to a speedy merger, was 
set up and talks with CIO were 


due to start. 
+ 


THE AFL-CIO published fig- 
ures revealing that more than 
80 percent of contracts have*un- 
ion or agreements of one kind 


or an 
* 


MEMBERS of 29 state le 
latures now receive the A 


CIO News each week in the 
mail, 


| 


; 


I WE WILL TAME Cane 
4 OF WoOUR INTERESTS 


ee ee -= 


As the Elections Get Hotter . . 


(Continued from Page 1) affect 


ment when the election campaign | Paign? These are but a few of 
is uppermost in the minds of Amer-| the questions the country is talking 
ica—our readers, ~¥ gg ro about today. 
al ge ll I aml Regardless of your political out. 
in the election will Ike's health | !ook, the point of view this paper 
be? Is Stevenson to be the banner- holds on these matters, is of vital 
bearer for the Democratic party? | interest. In a nation where more 
Can Harriman, Kelauver, Syming- than eighty-five percent of the 
ton or some dark horse nose him lominated by the GOP 
out? What are the trade-unions|PFE* % Gonunared by meee 
doing regarding the campaign? | every differing outlook is precious. 
How do they stack up? How will Certainly that is true concerning 
at pene Pte BL r the coverage and analvsis of this 
‘organ that is dedicated to the Jn- 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Po- ar of the workin-class and the 
tn ‘ ‘ oh 7 Se . » eho. ‘ 
litical Education (COPE), told ‘majority of our people 

nce of Wisconsin un- , gag : 
a conference 0 Midas sane By gl Hence the editors and staff ask 
ionists that the Eisenhower Ad- | oy readers, with all the urgency 


ministration is a “government Of | a+ our command, to promptly meet 
supply and demand—big busi- 


. “iy the quotas of your areas, both in 
ness and Pee privilege de- } 


the steel strike the cam- 


JACK KROLL, co-director of 


the financial as well as the cir- 
mand and the government sup- | ojotion drives, : 
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Brownell Forces Trial After 


Puerto Rican Court 


The following article is con- 
densed from one of the regular 
Sunday: morning radio broadcasts 
by Juan Saez: Corales, who served 
as secretary of the united Puerto 
Rican Labor movement before the 
war, With 10 other Communist 
leaders, he faces trial under the 
Sinith Act. 


By JUAN SAEZ CORALES 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico,—| 
The U.S. Federal Court has. 
set Oct. 15 for the trial of 11 
Puerto Ricans under the Smith: 
Act. The Smith Act is being| 


applied in our contry for the first 
tine since the Free Associated 
State was constituted, After the 
United States declared before the) investigations, 

United Nations that Puerto mee After this new indictment, we 
had ceased to be a colonial and ‘spent long months in La Princesa 
dependent territory... . alter Gov- Prison, finally managing to get out! 
ernor Luis Munoz Marin declared: on bail which was set so high as to| 
Puerto Rico governs itself,” Its 8P-l he almost prohibitive. For example 
plication here gives the lie to the| my bail was $12,000, higher than 
claims made around the world that)j¢ 7 fad committeed Arst degree 


rena liberty. murder, Bail for others was set at 


IN MARCH, 1954, I and seven| #45,000 and eae 


THE COMMITTEE on Civil 


JUAN SZEZ CORALES 


ment shows It paid no attention to 
the Puerto Rican Government's 


of my co-defendants under the 


Smith Act were ordered jailed by |p: sal nationtie) estalbltibed Tile Cay, 
the Government of Pureto Rico. 5 y oe 

é, ~~" ernor Munoz Marin would do well| 
We were charged with violating |, investigate’ the application of 


Law 53, better known as the Ga | | 
Law, which is a copy of the Smith, repressive U. S. laws in Puerto 


Act. The charge then was identical; Rico and the functioning of the’ 
to the charge now: conspiracy to| U. S. Federal Court here in viola- 
teach and advocate the overthrow) tion of civil and human rights. 


of the government by force and) 
violence. After a full investigation} Our case is to be tried in the | 
| 


by the Puerto Rican Justice De-|Federal Court established here by 


se egg it was decided by the| the U. §. Government. The Peers | 


1igher court in San Juan on April! 
23, 1954, not to pursue the 
prosecution, 

Our indictment under the Smith 
Act five months later, on Oct. 20, 
1954, by the United States Govern- 


RESORTS 


Rican people have representation 


ecutive branch of that government. 
We cannot participate in the setec- 
tion of judges in that court, nor in 
the passage of such laws as the! 


smi Act which the U. S. imposes 


PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. 
An informal resort, ideal for young 
families. Private lake, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Sports, children’s program 
and councellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food. 
Adults $42, ohildren $20-25. Send for 
booklet or call Mayna Hamburger (city) 

BL 2-479, or Jeffersonville 212R. 


CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 
Hepewell Junction, N. ¥. 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 
2, 4 & 6 week periods available 
MODERATE RATES 


Fall program of land and water 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 


ur 


4 children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 AL 5-6283 


- 


HEY LOLLY LOLLY LO 


Nw WINGDALE 
Ais On The Lake 


Low Rates—Best in Food 
Entertainment Nightly 
Including Cherokee & His Band 


oa 


Labor in Negro Rights Fight — 


(Coontinued from Page 10) 
leaders that has plagued our 
movement from its birth. Even 
as the party war born of the 
two currents, the S.P. grouping 


and the labor grouping, the 
latter while entering with great 
traditions of militancy and deep 
ties with the workers, also had 
strong Wobbly tendencies and 
approaches, | 


This helped to set us up as 
an opposition grouping in the 
labor movement, the TUEL, 
etc., and with the exception of 
a short period of time, that has 
been one of our chief character- 
istics. The attitude of looking at 
the leadership of the labor 
movement one-sidedly as labor- 
fakers, pie-cards, sell-out artists, 
etc., in time affected our atti- 
tude even towards Communist 
trade union leaders. And this 
became particularly pronounced 
in the '48-’51 period. Given this 
outlook, it was easy to justify 
before the| membership our 
lopping off these people as our 
differences sharpened. I believe 
that in the examination now 


shaping up we have to re-define 


§ S ‘No 
on us. This violates the most ele- 


mentary principles of representative 
government, 

The great majority of Puerto 
Ricans are barred from service on 
the federal jury inasmuch as jurors 
are required to have complete 
mastery of the English language. 


Court sessions are held in Eng- 
lish, even when those on trial—like 
the majority of the Smith Aet 
defendants—do not know — that 
language. This is virtually equiy- 
alent to being itled in absentia, 


SHOULD WE BE convicted 
and sentenced to more than a year 
in jail, we will be sent to remote 
places in the United States where 


our loved ones can never visit us, 
a 


WE ARE now being persecuted 
for our Communist ideas, Later 
others will be persecuted, unless— 
before it is too late—all Puerto 
Ricans act now to maintain the 
civil and democratic rights which 
are being violated, Hitler Germany 
started out by persecuting Com- 
munists; later liberals, democrats, 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews were 
consigned to deaths camps. 

Our trial does not affect only us 
who are accused. It affects the 
fundamental rights of the whole 
people. That is why it is to be ex- 
pected that all the people, and 
especially the labor organizations, 
civic organizations, political parties, 
will act in defense of the civil 
liberties violated in our case, con- 
tribute to our defense and stop 
them from sending us to jail far 
from our homeland. 

Delense of those accused 
violating the Smith Act is defense 


neither in the judicial nor the ex-| of the rights of all citizens; it is| w 
aimed at stopping persecution of| have barely learned English yet. 
‘individuals in Puerto Rico not for) Get it out of your mind that these 


do but for what 


what they 
they think. 


——— 


to the labor 


our sain py : 
the most funda- 


movement in 
mental way. 

Just a word on the outlook 
for the Party. 

We have to basically re-ex- 
amine our relationship to the 
labor movement in a fundamen- 
tal way. In the fight to rebuild 
the left movement, prime atten- 
tion is to be given to recement- 
ing relations with these forces. 
/We look to the McManus’, Hub- 
erman’s, Sweezy’s, ete. While 
these are honest people, I don’t 
think these people are going to 
bring very much to the Marx- 
ist movement. Their ties with 
the labor movement are small. 
Their attitude has been even 
more leftist. The only thing they 
can say for else is that 
they were not blind followers 
of the Soviet Union. We have 
to begin to make public all of 
what we are discussing. Cer- 
tain apologies are long overdue. 
There are ways and means of 
indicating what we have to do 
in relation to these forces. We 
will thus clear up in a greater 
way the attitude of our forces 
in these unions. 


_— — ——_——— TT - ——— 


Come up—You'll Like It! 


Call CH 4-0723 202 W. 40 %&. 
ROOM 605 


[ BRIEHL’S | 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 38-2214 


Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 
Free Boating @ Recreation Hal! 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sporte @ Wholesome Food 


Reasonable Rates — 


Write for Folder 


CAMP LAKELAND 


om beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 
® Cemfortable and restful accommodations 


tasty food °® Stimulating and 


Yiddish and English . 


CULTURAL STAFF: 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; 


® Appetizing and 
exciting cultural program in 


Teddy Schwartz; 


Harvey Schreibman; Edith Segal, S. Yachness; 


Tamara Bliss. 


GUEST ARTIST: Earl Robinson. 


Moderate Rates °® 


Special Family Plan 


© Day Camp 


Call AL 5-6288 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 8 


CHILDREN 


(Continued from Page 6) 


hungry and said petulantly. Other 
ple have vision why can't we? 
Ne is particularly annoyed at the 
Soviet Union doing the things we 
should like to do, Why we were 
the first and only revolution. He 
is quite a card, But it is the first 
time I have heard a capitalist eco- 
nomic advisor suggest that we must 
ove that capitalism can live side 

y side with the Soviet Union. 

A chemist from the University 
Mr. Merle Harris, furthers Dr. 
Ingles suggestions with ideas of 
many groups studying disarma- 
ment, recommendations from polit- 
ical economists, judicial analysis in 
every field, organization by laymen 
for peace, student exchange. Rus- 
sell Cooper gives the history of 
disarmament struggle from the 
Hague in 1899 and Geneva in ‘32 
and believes that men can cope 
and solve by degrees. 

The Quaker minister suggests 
thefe are no alternatives to peace, 
that there is now more propaganda 
than negotiation, there must be 
unification of Korea and Germany, 
no expansion of explosives, ex- 
change for peace for it is the will 
of God, 

MRS, HAROLD ROUPP, who 
says she is head of the Childrens 
Crusade a preachers’ wife and 
grandmother asked-who is speak- 
ing for the 900 million children in 
the world and the unborn children 
now menaced by the fall out? 

The children are new and neu- 
tral, in the center of this horror, 
$00,000 have received total injury 
from war, 500,000 are orphans, 
450,000,000 are illiterate and dis- 
eased, Our target is the Russian 
children who sleep in fear. Our 
children now in Connecticut are 
taking courses in primitive livin 
to prepare for “possible survival. 
The children know about it. All 
arms races end in war. 

SENATOR HUMPHREY be- 
came very excited about the Soviet 
Union. Why, they export their best 
talent all over the world. I couldn't 


j 


of get the U. S. to bring 80 students 
‘over here, or have a fair in Ger-| 


o can't speak the language, who 


‘are the old Bolsheviks with whisk- 
ers and bomb, they are educated, 


speak ten languages. 
I WAS THERE all day. At five- 


T. B. 


can be obtained from a com- 
parison of the death rates of the 
white and Negro populations 
of this country. The 1953 total 
TB death rate for white males 
was 14.8 per 100,000 popula- 
tion; for white females it was 
only 5.9 per 100,000, However, 
for the Negro population, s0 
often crowded into miserable 
slum areas, the death rates for 
males and females were 43.7 
and 24,1 respectively, 

How medical science has cut 
into the tuberculosis toll is 
shown by reports presented at 
the NTA meeting. Dr. Edith 
Lincoln of New York's Belle- 
vue Hospital reported a study 
among children on her service 
in that hospital, She said that 
in the 1930-40 period, the death 
rate from tuberculosis in the 
group ran more than 20 per- 
cent, In 1946, a new drug, 


ed in treating TB. The death 
rate among tuberculous chil- 
dren fell to about 5 percent, or 
about one-fourth of what it had 
been. In the last couple of 
years, research scientists have 


many, We send people to India| 


discovered -several new drugs 
specifically useful in fighting tu- 
berculosis, As a result, Dr. 
Lincoln can report that the 
death rate among children with 
IB admitted to Bellevue was 
| down to about 1 percent, a far 
| ery from the situation two dee- 
w ago. 
Chiel causes for this great 
progress have been new dru 
h as isoniazid, streptomyoin 


| 


| 


| 


| suc 


(Continued from Page Wy 


streptomycin, was first employe . 


and PAS, and great improve-_ 


ment in surgery. The dramatic 
| surgical gains were described 
by many including Dr. John 
| Steele of the San Fernando 
| (Calif.) VA Hospital. Dr. Steele 
_ reported on 3,657 cases in 
| which surgery was required, Of 
these cases, 185 were so serious 
that an entire lung had to be 
' removed. In former times, the 
vast majority of such cases 
| would have been doomed. Dr. 
Steele reported a surgical death 
rate of 17 percent in this 
category. 
IN ANOTHER 1,283 cases, 
| the operation required was a 
lobectomy, the remaval of one 
of one of the lobes or major por- 
tions of a lung. Surgical mortal- 


| 


} 


' 


| 


| 


| 


| manding peace, that they have an 
‘undying, indefatigable hope for 


thirty it was still going on and 
there had not been a worker or) 
farmer speak at all. The report that | 
night on radio and television would | 
have given you an impressiion that. 
a number of lukewarm people dis- 
cussed disarmament and decided it | 
would be impossible in our time. 
But it was clear from the discus-| 


‘sion to all that certain objective 


and miraculous developments in 
the world made this discussion 
mandatory, that peace was absol- 
utely necessary, that disarmament | 
and national security might turn’ 
out to be the same, that disarma-| 
ment rests upon the necessity of 
ALL countries seated in the United 
Nations—not even one little country 
can be left out for it might bury 
and hide the bomb, that the people | 
of the world want and are now de- 


world betterment. 


; : — 


You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 


ity in this large group was 3.3 
percent. For another 1,554 pa- 
tients who underwent less serious 
operation in which a segment 
of a lobe was removed, the sur- 
gical mortality was a low 1 per- 
cent, while for 633 patients who 
required surgery in which only 
small infected areas were cut 
out, the surgical mortality was 
zero. In all groups, mortality 
without surgery would have 
been very high, so that many 
hundreds of lives were saved by 
surgery in this one hospital alone 
during the 3-year period covered 
by the reported study. 

One can be amazed at these 
great advances against the dis- 
ease which once took such a ter- 
rible toll. But complacency is 
impossible. Too many men, 
women and children still suffer 


You’re Away! 
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se Union Makes Plans to 


Talk Politics ¥ ith WL Fe 
Sept.;by radio broadcasts from Eau,consin farmer-labor activity which 


CHICAGO.—An effort at .broad-;28-31, and Sandwich, IIl., 
ening the scope of its farmer-labor 5-9. Claire, Wausau, Green Bay, Madi-|is coordinated by the Wisconsin 
son and Milwaukee. CIO Council. The Illinois CIO 


activity is being made by the| At each of these fairs, the UPWA 
United Packinghouse Werres wit have a display which a aoe The UPWA district organization|Council as yet has no such farmer- 
| is able to cooperate in the Wis-'labor program in operation. 


which begins reaching farmers at!cally presents the need for farmer- 


county fairs in Illinois on Aug. 1./labor unity. In addition, there will 


ILLINOIS 


[ 


READERS’ 
COLUNIN 


All letters and communica- 
tions to this column should be 
addressed to the Illinois Worker 
or Carl Hirsch, 36 W. Randolph 
Street, Room 806, Chicago I, Tl. 


READERS SPEAK 
Dear Editor: 
One aspect of the “Speak Lara 


4 


KC ) 
o 


SETTING AN EXAMPLE, the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers have adopted a strong statement of support for the striking 
steclworkers. This is to be backed up with hard cash “to insure the 
victorious outcome of their just demands.” 


For the past several years,, the be prizes and favors for the chil- 
UPWA has systematically worked | dren. 
toward farmer-labor unity through} The UPWA is also considering 
ete , booths at county fairs, radio pro-|this year the running of a straw 
Piece” feature in the Daily Work- !grams and mailings to farmers of|poll among farmers on their presi- 
er puzzles me. Has the Daily the union publication, “The Meat|dential preferences, their stand on. 
Worker always received so many |of Jt.” a farm+program and on civil 
letters? If so, why were the letters} “We feel that in this election rights. The booth will be run by 
never printed? vear, with the farmers facing great; workers from UPWA locals. 

A previous contributor to “Speak | problems, there is a better basis) EFFORTS are also being made 
Your Piece” complained that letters than ever for labor and the farm-|this year to work out arrange- 
critical of the DW were ignored. |ers to get together on issues which)ments for radio and TV programs 
If memory serves correctly, very ‘effect us both,” declared a UPWAl|in Illinois, sponsored jointly with 


few letters of any natwre ever ap-. 
peared. True, an attempt was mille 
at one time to devote a section to. 
the “beefs” of the auto or steel| 
workers, however, this was dis- 
continued. It may have been due 
to the fact that letters were not 
received regularly or in sufficient 
numbers. 

It is hoped that the “Speak Your 
Piece” feature will become a per-| 
manent .part of the DW. Only if | 
there is a kinship between the read-' 
er and the publisher will the reader. 
feel a responsibility towards HIS' 
paper. The DW must not repeat! 
its past mistake of making the read- 
er feel that it was his paper only 
during a crucial financial drive. 

—J. KNOWLES 
c 


NO MUDSLINGING 
Dear Editor: | 


In the June 24 issue of The 
Worker, reader “J.R.” writes 
very interesting letter which is 
marred at the end by a personal! 
and slanderous attack on the ‘pres- 
ent Soviet leaders. | 

The freedom to criticize does not | 
imply license for cheap and destruc- | 
tive mud-slinging. Honest friends | 
of socialism have been disturbed | 
by revelations that certain anti-so-| 
cialist practices developed in the | 
Soviet Union. | 

Our main concern should be} 
with correction—both the correction 
that is already taking place as.a. 
result of vigorous ‘but balanced | 
criticism and self-criticism. | 
—BUILDER | 

a 


PAPER IMPROVES 
Dear Editor: 


| 
A number of letters ‘have ap-| 
peared in “Speak Your Piece” critic- | 
izing the DW for: devoting too 
much space to sports—not devoting | 
enough space to sports; incorporat- | 
ing a movie and TV section—being | 


too sketchy in moviet reviews, 
shows, etc. : | 
An editor, no matter how con- | 
scientious, wishing to comply with 
the wishes of all his readers would | 
find himself in a hundred different | 
alleys. Each of. us looks for some- | 
thing different in a paper, so how | 
can an editor possibly please all’ 
| 


of us? | 
Having been a reader of the DW | 


TV | 


for about seventeen years, I have 
noted many changes—most of them 
for the best. At the outset, the DW 
was dedicated to the proposition of | 
relaying all the news in a practical | 
and theoretical manner. Lack of’ 
space forbade the. warm and hu- 
man stories of a Virginia Gardner, 
Howard Fast, Joseph North; the 
informative and fact-laden articles 
of a George Morris, Abner W. 
Berry, Art Shie'ds, Rob Hall, Max 
Gordon, Carl Hirsch. 

The advocates of “socialism just 
around the corner” would have 
scoffed. at allocating valuable space 
to sports, book and movie reviews. 
The primary purpose of the DW 
was to educate—without any up-| 

frills. Only a Communist 
would have taken the time to read 
the paper, Most non-Communists 
-found th> paper too dry, too diffi- 
cult to understand. 
- | am certain that very few of us 


b seer wish to go back to the DW| 


eld; Time-marches on and so 


county fairs. 


of propaganda see 


the United Auto Workers and 
other unions. Such farmer-labor 
programs have been in operation 
for several years in Wisconsin. 


spokesman, F 

BEGINNING Aug. 1-5 in Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, a UPWA group 
will conduct booths at a series of|/There, farmers are reached 
Others scheduled!through TV telecasts from La- 
thus far are at Henry, Il., Aug.'Crosse, Madison and Eau Claire, 


UAW Makes Unity 
Appeal to Farm Youth 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl.—Pat Great-, wage increase Jast year, the cost 
house, United Auto Workers vice-| of this increase was multiplied sev- 
president, told farm youth here! eral: times over and passed on to 
last week that they must be wary|the farmers in the form of 7.1 per- 

kinig to split the| cent increase in the price of farm 
unity of farmers and workers. imachinery. The farmers were told 

He was the invited speaker at| that the workers “forced” the com- 
the Illinois Farmers ‘Union summer! panies to increase their — prices, 
camp for youth at New Salem|even though these companies were 
State Park. already making high profits. 

Greathouse gave them the ex-} Greathouse. spoke to the 85 
ample of how the farm equipment} farm youth, telling them how farm- 
companies uses tactics that were/ers also are the victims of the em- 
both profitable and divisive at the} ployers’ propaganda which tells 
same time. city people that high food prices 

He pointed out that after the! are caused by farmers getting high 
farm equipment workers won a’ prices. 


eee 


Mills Cold as Steelworkers 
Put Strike Heat on Companies 


in, they said, including those not 


(Continued from Page 16) 


The UPWA pointed out that the workers are “faced with a 
mighty industry fortified by the Eisenhower Administration.” 

* 

RAILROAD UNION bargaining was underway this week with 
all unions, representing 900,000 non-operating railroad workers, 
demanding wage boosts averaging 25 cents an hour.: 

* 

THE COOK COUNTY Labor's League for Political Educa- 
tion has allocated $1,000 each to seven congressional districts where 
are major contests: the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 9th, 10th, llth and 12th. 

* 

THE STATE LABOR bodies in Iowa have merged, but not 
witheut difficulties. -‘There developed a three-way fight for presi- 
dent of the new AFL-CIO state organizatien, as well as a last- 
minute attempt by hte Teamsters to torpedo the whole thing. The 
new president is Ray Mills, who is also mayor of Des Moines, 

* 

AT THE RECENT Governors Conference on Human Rela- 
tions held in Springfield, one of the speakers was Ivan Willis, vice- 
president cf International Harvester. Willis boasted that THC has 
aided Negro workers and then made this complaint: “There is a 
tendency ct members of the minority groups to be the principal 
ones to appear on picket lines.” 

A | 

RICHARD STENGEL, Democratic candidate for Senate, is 
making a valiant effort to overcome the handicap of being an un- 
known to large numbers of voters in the state. He is reportedly 
making effective appearances before labor audiences downstate, 
winning applause with a forthright stand on labor's rights and on 
civil rights. 


Invite Locals to 
July 16 COPE Parley 


CHICAGO. — Local unions were; Fifth District LLPE. 


= 


slowly last Saturday night, with 
many workers waiting for “last 
minute news’ just before the 
midnight deadline. 


At the Inland Steel plant, the 
picket signs were up as the 3 to 
11 p.m. shift was filing out. By 
then, the blast furnaces were al- 
ready cold, the open hearths were 
tapped out and the rolling mills 
were “jn mothballs.” 


The workers streamed out 
quietly, each carrying a bundle 
of work clothes. “Looks like we'll 
have plenty of time to do the 
Jaundry,” one Mexican-American 
worker remarked. 

* 


IN SOUTH Chicago, the pick- 
et captains and crews were al- 
ready organized, The community 
service committees, to deal with 
hardship problems among the 
strikers, were already in opera- 
tion. | 

Each local in this district has 
been assessed $1 per member to 
finance the strike. However, un- 
ion leaders indicated that there 
woud be immediate need for 
assistance in funds, as well as 
food for the strike kitchen and 
for needy families. 

Every steel local is pitching 


does the DW. 
There is one «serious obstacle, 


however, in attempting to interest 
new subscribers. Some feel that the 


on strike. There are some 50,- 
000 workers in steel fabricating 
plants in this area whose jobs 
will be affected if the supply of 
steel runs out in the next few 
weeks. 
* 

THE only steel-making plant 

in operation was the Wisconsin 


Steel plant in South Chicago, | 


owned by International Harves- 
ter. Workers at this plant are 


presented by the Progressive 
Steelworkers Union. 


At Acme Steel, a steel-finish- 
ing and fabricating plant, the 
2,500 - member United Steel- 
workers local signed a contract 
which . provides that they will 
get any benefits which are won 
in the basic steel contract settle- 
ment. 

For other workers in this area, 
the steel contract talks were the 
important pattern-setter for this 
year. And the steelworkers be- 
ing foreed into a strike flashed 
a warning of more trouble ahead 
in many other industries. 

It was with the conviction 
that the steel] strike must be won 
that other unions took the first 
- this week toward solidarity 
and support. The first giant 
strike following the AFL-CIO 
merger was to be a test, perhaps 
of how much strength labor had 
gained through unity. 


DW's sole interest in new subscrib- | 
ers is a a source of “revenue.” They 
point out that \although the Na- 
tional Guardian {is not overly en- 


Plan Convention of 
Students at U. of C. 


‘dowed_ with 


advertisements, it|: 

nevertheless does not “badger” its|dents Association, which embraces 

readers constantly for funds as|}600,000 students on 300 campuses, 

the DW. A is expected to hold its convention 
' ‘~M:“WEESON. ’ | t the University of Chictge* next 
A eS ee (Se. Illinois), -»«+« } a La 


- “<= 


CHICAGO.—The National Stu-|: 
-LLPE congressional district chair-| 


urged this week to send delegates) DELEGATES heard a discussion 
to the big Midwest conference of}on the pending bill in Congress, 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political | backed by Sen. Dirksen, which 
Education which will be held on would destroy the power and in- 
Monday, July 16, at the Sherman dependence of the U. S. Supreme 
Hotel. ‘Court. It was pointed out that this 

The COPE parley was stressed: bill, opposed by labor, constitutes 
by Earl Quinn, secretary of Labor’s|4 new threat to civil libertics as 
League for Political Education in, well as undermining the Supreme 
Cook County, who said that close| Court decision on the desegrega- 


to 1,000. delegates are expected at; tion of schools. 
the all-day malting Jpeitt | County LLPE chairman Tom 


The conference will give a|Murray urged the delegates to write 
thorough review to labor’s politi- to their Congressmen in opposition 
cal work in this.area, emphasizing; t? this measure which is currently 
plans for the succeeding three|being considered in beth houses of 


months of the election campaign. | Congress. oa 
|Speakers will include James Mc- Murray urged a bigger turnout 


| Devitt and Jack Kroll, COPE co-) of AFL members at the monthly 
directors. LLPE meetings and especially em- 


phasized the importance of mem- 
bers bringin gtheir wives to the 
next meeting which wil] be held 
Thursday evening, July 26, 8 p.m., 
at the IBEW Auditorium, 600 W. 
Washington. 


Classified Ads 


ROOM WANTED 


——— —— 


* 

AT THE county LLPE meeting 
here last week, special steps were 
undertaken to heighten political ac- 
tivity here. At the initiative of 
Josephine Clark of Teamsters Lo- 
cal 748, a committee was set up to 
spark greater attendance at the 
monthly LLPE meetings, to secure 
more election funds and to seek 
out volunteer help for the registra- a 

NEED housekeeping room, heated, furn 


ton achvities which PE - poe cr unfurn. Not to exceed $30 a month, 
paring. Write Greenwood, c-o Worker, 36 W. 


Quinn: reported on efforts. by} Randolph St., Chicago. 
LLPE to line up TV programs for 
each Sunday morning through the, 
months of September and October. ' 
The plan calls for a first program | 
on Sunday morning, Sept. 2, 9:30) 
a.m:, which is to be.a debate be-: 
tween the two Illinois Senate can-|} 
didates, Republican Everett M.! 
Dirksen and Democrat Richard - 
Stengel. . | , ) 
It was also announced that sev-! i 


7 
¥ ’ 


a —— 


Now Showing! 
New Version 


“ROAD TO LIFE” 


ff 
in Color 
Plus two documentaries 


“Adrift on the Ice” 
| and “Porgy and Bess in — 
Fis Moscow”. -_—s-_.. 
‘Air-Conditioned 
CINEMA ANNEX THEATRE 


- 


eral changes have been made in 


man. Dan McNamara is to head’ 
the Third ,District activity and Ar-| : 
thur Post.was. put.in.charge of .the’p.... 


a 
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Mills Cold as Steelworkers 
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By CARL HIRSCH 
GARY, Ind.—Strike machin- 
ery somewhat creaky, moved in- 
to action throughout this steel- 
producing region for what one 
steel union 
possibility of a long siege.” 
Along the concentrated Chi- 
cago-Gary arc, steel output 
changed from record high to 
zero. Mills running at high tem- 
perature and high speed continu- 
ously since the one-day strike 
exactly a yeay ago were stone 
cold. . . 
As different from a year ago, 
when the strike began with a 


ader called “the 


settlement imminent, there was 
no such feeling this time. 

“I'd suggest that you fellows 
go on home and sit down for a 
serious talk with your families,” 
were the words of Gary sub- 
district director Orval Kincaid as 
the strike began. 


The Gary and Chicago news- 
papers couldn't explain the con- 
tradiction in their own shrill 
Steel Trust propaganda. On the 
one hand, they said, steel wages 
were high. On the other hand, 
they argued, steelworkers should 


not strike because they are broke 


_ -— 
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— Job Issue Gets 
More Political 


ROCK ISLAND, IIL,—Critical 
unemployment in’ the farm 
equipment industry emerged 
this week as a 1956 issue, with 
spokesmen for the two major 
parties compelled to state their 
position. 

Democratic presidential, can- 
didate Estes Kefauver made it 
clear’ that .he favored the kind 
of aid to farmers which would 
revive the farm machinery busi- 
Lic’ss, 

“Unless we bring the farmer 
up to the level of city workers, 
unemployment will extend all 
over the country,” he said, Laid 
off farm equipment workers 
from Rock Island crossed the 
river to Davenport, la., to hear 
Kefauver speak at the Hotel 
Blackhawk. 

* 

KEFAUVER said he favored 
broadened trade with other na- 
tions. However, he balked at 
approving the sale of a million 
tractors to Red China, a propo- 
sition which has been widely 
discussed in this unemployment- 
stricken “farm equipment capi- 
tal” of the U.S. Kefauver said 
that before such trade is approv- 
ed, “some changes” should take 
place first. 

The Tennessce Senator stated 
that the government should in- 
stitute a program of public 
works to take up unemployment 
slack while at the same time the 
armaments program is cut. 

Sen. Kefauver made a_ favor- 
able impression on local leaders 
of the United Auto Workers 
who have been pressing for aid 
to the jobless here. 

With close to 8,000 workers 
laid off and several thousand 
more to be laid off at farm 
equipment . plants here, — the 
UAW is seeking emergency fed- 
eral and state aid, 

The demand, voiced sharply 
by UAW Local 1304 president 
Arvid Sheets, has been directed 
toward Labor Secretary James 
P, Mitchell. A decision was 
promised by Mitchell this week 
on the question of whether the 
Administration will put. this 
area ou, the “critical” list, 


SPEAKING in Sterling, TIIl., 
last week, Richard Stengal, Illi- 
nios Dncatc candidate for 
Senate, ¢harged that Republi- 
can policies have made the farm 
equipment industry “one of the 
softest spots in our éntire econ- 
omy. 

Speaking before factory work- 
ers, Stengal declared that the 
farm equipment industry could 
not possibly be prosperous while 
farmers are going bankrupt. He 
said the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration has put the farmers in 
“a vicious squeeze” between 
rising. costs and falling income. 

Another Illinois Democratic 
candidate, Herbert C. Paschen, 
running for Governor, assailed 


the Republican state administra-- 
_tion for “its callous and defeat- 


ist attitude” toward another sec- 
tor of the jobless, those in the 
depressed areas of Southern II- 
linois. 

| At Herrin, Ill., Paschen out- 
lined a program for dealing with 
depressed conditions in the state 
which he said “have brought 
back the early 1930's all over 
again.” 


and. can't afford it. 

Certainly, few steelworkers 
could be found who were look- 
ing for a long strike. But once 
it was forced on them, the strike 
was bound to develop its own 


militancy. 


“Come next spring, it will be 
20 years ago that we first sign- 
ed up the big one, U, S. Steel,” a 
Negro worker at South Works 
told us. “Now they come up with 
a package of ‘trouble that. would 


set us back to where we started.” ° 


. 

What riled many of the strikers 
was steél management's insist- 
ence on a five-year non-reopen- 
able contract, freezing into it all 
the workers’ problems until 1961. 

At a strike meeting in Gary, 
Kincaid made it clear that while 
the economic issues were impor- 
tant, the steel companies had 
other sinister motives. 


“U. S. Steel made a profit of a 
million dollars a day after taxes 
for every day of the year 1955, 
he said, “so you know it's not 
just a few cents increase in 
wages that they're worrying 
about.” 

The atmosphere of the Gary 
rally was sober and angry as 
union leaders went over the con- 
tract issues one by one, showing 
the wide disparity between the 
union and” company position. 
One issue that aroused the ire of 
the workers was the so-called 
penalty clause being proposed by 
management, which would de- 
rive the workers of holidays and 
benefits for taking part in “un- 
authorized” stoppages. 

“Everything we worked and 
slaved and tought for is going 
down the drain unless we win 
this one.” Al Ribola, United 


Steelworkers staff representative 
told the Gary rally. 

Outside the packed union hall, 
where groups of workers listen- 
ed to the speeches over loud 
speakers, there were bitter re- 
marks directed against the steel 
companies. “They want blood,” 
said one man with tattoos on his 
crossed arms. “They want to go 
back to the old days when they 
had it all their way.” 

A man in a battered straw hat 
remarked, “I remember the days 
when they lined us up in the 
bull pen each morning aud pick- 
ed out those who would work 
and sent the rest home.” 

“You didn’t stand a chance to 
work unless you were —— 
the foreman a pint of whisky, 
laughed another steelworker. 

* 


KINCAID spelled out the steel 
companies’ wage offer as “a 
nickel an hour.” He added, 
“There has been a rumor that 
they have offered two cents more 
for each wage classification. 
What they offered was two- 
tenths of a cent. 

At similar meetings in Chicago 
and East Chicago, steelworkers 
got down to the serious business 
of running a big strike. In most 
cases, token picketing was or- 
ganized. Only at the Inland 
Steel plant did the picket signs 
spell out some of the main union 
demands and slogans, 

“No contract, no work,” said 
one sign. “Too little, too Iate, 
too long,” said another, referring 
to the contract offer from the 
companies, 


THE STRIKE got underway 
(Continued on Page 15) 


' SEN. DOUGLAS 


Sen. Douglas 


To Dixiecrats: 
‘Let ‘Em Walk’ 


CHICAGO. — A walkout by 
Dixiecrats from the Democratic 
National Convention would leave 
the party “better off and strong- 
er,” Sen. Paul H. Douglas de- 
clared here this week. 

At a news conference, the Iili- 
nois Senator stated that the con- 
vention should: adopt a — 
civil rights platform and “shoul 
not be intimidated by threats of 
a walkout.” 

Hé said the seccession might 
involve the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and South 
Pcelien : 

“While there are strong. ele- 
ments in these four states against 
a strong and positive civil rights 
platform,” Sen. Douglas declared, 
“there are other powerful in- 
ternal forces in those states who 
want to prevent a walkout by ap- 
proving a civil rights statement.” 

Sen. Douglas said that he was 
planning to join New York's Sen. 
Herbert Lehman in. the Senate 
fight to prevent the federal 
school funds from being used 
in areas which still have segre- 
gated schools. 


Meat Unions Demand in 


Unison: More Money! 


CHICAGO-The two big meat 


industry unions, which advanced 
the slogan, “Merger Means More 
Money,” took steps this week to 
make their growing unity pay olf 
in contract gains, 

Both unions served notice on 
the “Big Four’packing compa- 
nies that they will seek major 
gains in the negotiation of con- 
tracts which expires Sept. 1. 

Leters of notification have 
been sent by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the United 
Packinghouse Workers to the 
Swift, Armour, Wilson and 
Cudahy companies. 

The demands to be presented 
by both unions center around a 


substantial wage increase, There 
has been strong emphasis placed 
on a 30-hour week with full pay, 
a supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan, improved pensions. 

The recent conventions of both 
unions, it was announced that 
the new contracts would be 
worded in such a way as to ap- 
ply to the merged union which 
is being planned. There has been 
much talk of a merger conven- 
tion of the two unions to be held 
this fall. 

UPWA president Ralph Hel- 
stein expressed confidence that 
the unity of the 450,000 workers 
in the two unions would “bring 
home the bacon” in the coming 
contract negotiations, 


p 
Have We Heard 


1 


From You as Yet? 

Your paper needs your help, 
Yes, the fund drive is limping 
badly in Illinois — even though 
some readers have responded in 
noble style. 

A group of friends on the 
North Side have done their 
share. Weve heard from some 
of the farm equipment workers. 
Those fund-raising parties on the 
West Side and on the South 
Side have been helpful. 

But what about the hundreds 
of those very good friends of 
teh paper from whom there has 
been no word as yet? 

How about getting up a small 
park picnic? Or list two or three 
friends whe will donate a few 
dollars for the asking? And why — 
not start by putting your own 
contribution in the mail today? 
Send it to The Illinois Edition 
of The Worker, 36 W. Randolph 
St. Room 806, Chicago 1, Il!. 

mae 
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Launch Joint Retai 


“CHICAGO. — After many bit- 
ter lessons on the need for la- 
bor unity in organizing Chi- 
cago’s 300,000 retail store work- 
ers, a group of unions have at 
last undertaken this campaign on 
a united and practical basis. 


The three major unions in the 
field this week formed the new 
Store Employes Council of Chi- 
cago, which is to act as a joint 
organizing committee. The 
unions, Teamsters, Retail Clerks, 
and Building Service Employes, 
have agreed to cooperate in the 
campaign. Later, the organized 
workers will be assigned to 
whichever of the three unions 
has jurisdiction over their par- 
ticular trade, 

The new council is the product 


.Of the new spirit of unity in the 


labor mavement, It is also an out- 


growth of many difficult lessons 


learned in the course of some - 


20 years of fruitless efforts to 
unionize the State Street stores 
and the rest of the city’s retail 
workers. 
* 
THE latest of those lessons 
was contained in the results of a 


labor board election held last 


week at Marshall Field & Co., 
in which the union lost. Union 
leaders concede that the organ- 
izing campaign at Field’s was 
poorly handled, inadequately 
prepared considering the impor- 
tance of the goal involved, and 
weakened by inter-union friction. 

The vote at Field’s was 2,266 
to 1,946. With only 74 percent 
of the eligible voters participat- 
ing, the union lost by 320 votes, 
The union on the ballot was the 


AFL-CIO Marshall Field Em- 


Organizing Drive 


ployes Union Local 242. How- 
ever, 139 voted for Local 1515, 
AFL-CIO Retail Clerks, which 
had been contesting the election 
but withdrew a few days before 
the voting, too late for its name 
to be taken off the ballot. 

The defeat at Marshall Field, 
however, only spurred unionists 
to a new and better efforts to 
organize the 60,000 employes of 
the Marshall Field, Carson Pirie 
Scott, Mandel Brothers, Gold- 
blatt’s and Sears Roebuck stores 
in Chicago, 


THIS campaign will now be 


resumed by the newly-formed 


Store Employes Council. As the 
first major etfort here to put in- 
to effect the organizing goals set 
by the AFL-CIO, this campaign 
will also have the support of the 


‘ AFL-CIO regional staff, as well’ 


as the cooperation of the entire 
trade union movement. 

Since this is the tvpe of cam- 
paign which lends itself readily 
to mass pressure by unionists and 
union sympathizers who patron- 
ize these stores, broad support 
is seen as a vital factor in the 
drive. 

The recent success of the 
Teamsters ‘in winning a chain- 
wide. contract at . Montgomery 
Ward mail order houses has also 
spurred the drive to organize 
the retail clerks who work for 
that company. The Retail Clerks 
union has begun a drive to union- 
ize the 900 retail’ outlets of 
Montgomery Ward. The cam- 
paign at Sears Roebuck store on 
State Street is also seen as the 
first step-toward the organiza- 
tion of Sears employes nation- 
wide, 


. Steel Trust Forces Shutdown 
To Extort Five-Year Contract 
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Assignment USA 


My War Against 


The High Cost 


Of Telephoning 


By JOSEPH_NORTH 


THE TELEPHONE is as 
much a fixture of today’s 
home as the kitchen sink. I 
remember when you had to 


race down to the corner 

store to tele- 

phone the doc- 

> tor and it hung 

fon the wal 

over a box, a 

. formidable and 

| mysterious in- 

| strument. I re- 

‘collect my 

' sense of awe 

when I first 

git heard a voice 

coming through the ear-piece 

from which I recoiled as though 

the forked tongue of an asp were 
reaching into my ear. 

Todav I feel something of the 
same when I open the neat but 
eloquent envelope that comes to 
me monthly from the telephone 
company, as inevitably as death 
and taxes. I tally the phone calls 
wondering how in the name of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
could I have been so loquacious. 
On-a certain day every month I 
tote up the bill with a vague 
sense of hostility to the scientist 
who cried “What hath God 
wrought” when the electric in 
the wire transferred the human 
voice from one locality to an- 
other. 

> 

BUT much more consciously 
my enmity goes to the big tele- 
phone monopoly and I think o 
the dividends it is enjoying be- 
cause of man’s gregariousness 
and need to communicate with 
his fellows. And because that 
need is as is basic as our require- 
meut to breathe air I have al- 
ways resented the need to pay 


for it, through my larynx, so to ° 


speak. 

And now, picking up the 
newspaper, I find that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission has au- 
thorized the New York Telephone 
Company to increase its rates at 
the very moment when I find m 
garrulity is not only unimpaired, 
but growing. This presents a 
contradiction which my pocket- 
book finds hard to tolerate. 

Last Thursday—with scarcely 
24 hours of grace since the 
PSC. announcement, the com- 
pany started to charge 10 cents 
a month more for party-line 
home telephones, a quarter more 
for private home telephones and 
50 cents more for business tele- 
phones. About 4,500,000 sub- 
scribers will be ‘affected by. the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
CALL IT STRIKE or lockout, it’s a shutdown the steel monopoly 


wanted and planned for a long time as part of a program for still bigger 


profits, still greater extortion via hi 


gher prices and to paralyze the steel 


union for five long years. The 650,000 steel workers had no alternative but to close ranks 
and hold out unitedly after the companies shut them out of the plants. According to 


most predictions, the workers 
may be out as long as two 
months. Which means the “Big 
Three,” acting for the steel mo- 
nopoly, will probably not come 
down to real collective bargain- 
ing for that long. 


To this writer and anyone who 
covered the negotiations at 


- Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 


it was evident that there was no 
serious bargaining, that the in- 
dustry’s negotiators did not have 
real authority to bargain and 


reach a paet and that the com- 
panies were determined to force 
a stoppage, as David McDonald, 


president of the United Steel-— 


workers charged: 
* 


IF THERE were still any 


doubts on what the companies 
planned, they were dispelled by 
the rejection of the union’s offer 
on Wednesday, June 27—three 
full days before the deadline— 
to extend thé contract for an- 


other 16 days. The mill owners 
promptly rejected the offer, with- 
out even taking time to think up 
a reason that could look good in 
the newspapers. They objected 
to the condition that terms even- 
tually agreed to would be retro- 
active to the day the old pact 
expired—a 
universally recognized in collec- 
tive bargaining. And what did 
retroactivity really entail? Just 
the difference. between what the 
owners offered (they said 7.2 
cents an hour) and the improve- 
ment on the offer the union 
might win, And that could hard- 
ly be much more because the 
key issue in the bargaining was 
the refusal of the union to sub- 
mit to a five-year contract. 

The offer was made by the 
union in good time to make un- 
necessary even the start of bank- 
ing of furnaces, When the em- 
plovers said “No” they could 
just as well have said “Our plans 
call for a shutdown of the mills 
anvway, for a number of reasons, 
so there is no use even bargain- 
ing. 

But they talked for another 
three days, to make a phony pub- 
lic show of “bargaining,” and it 
was disclosed that nothing new 
was offered beyond the nonsensi- 
cal proposal for a four-year, four 
months contract, with a “propor- 
tional reduction” of the benefits 
originally offered. 

* 


DEVELOPMENTS during. 


and since negotiations have fully 
contirmed the view stated in the 
Worker that a shutdown was de- 
sirable to the owners, because: 

The weeks ahead would 
have anyway slowed the indus- 
try to 80 percent or even less, 
and workers get their two weeks 
vacation anyway, 

* Since last January, the 
corporations inspired “dope” in 
the financial press of the possi- 
bility or even the likelihood, of a 
strike, and eventually of a steel 
price hike, spurring a rush of 
orders that threw the industry 
into high gear, 100 percent plus, 
of capacity. Stockpiles were 
driven up far beyond all past 
records. | 

* The automotive industry, 
user of 23 percent of the total 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Our Reporter Talks to Striking 
Ore Miners in Steel Trust Town 


By ERIK BERT 


HIBBING, Minn.—Overtime pay 


for Saturday. and Sunday work, and opposi- 


tion to the five-year contract appear to be just as important to the striking iron miners 
as they are to the other workers in the steel industry, Other issues on which miners 


feel advances should be made 
are wages, especially among the 
workers making under the aver- 
age, and on insurance, which 
some workers feel should be 
paid for completely by the com- 
panies. 

Workers in the big U. S. open 
pit mine in Virginia, for example, 
are off only four to six Sundays 
a year. The general feeling is 
that if the steel company wants 
the mine worked seven days a 
week, at the expense of the 
workers who would much prefer 
to stay home with their wife and_ 
children> it should pay double 
time for Sundays and time and 
a half for Saturdays. 

Workers who must go to the 
mines here on a Sunday, while 


other workers and the rest of 
the population go fishing, feel 
that they should not be allowed 
to get. away with paying straight 
time. 

NOT ALL of the mines are 
worked seven days a week. In 


_the Montreal mine on the Goge- 
bic range (in the Hurley, Wis- 


consin area), regular operations 
are conducted on five days while 
Saturday and Sunday work is 
limited to maintenance and re- 
pairing. But this Saturday and 
Sunday work is paid at straight 
time. In other mines in the Hur- 
ley area, regular. operations are 
carried through on two shifts, 
while repairing is done on the 
third shift. 


In the two pits at Mt. Iron, 
Minn., the work shifts are stag- 
gered over all seven days of the 
week, excepting the taconite 
drillers. (Taconite is low grade 
ore, previously considered | un- 
profitable to mine, but now be- 
ing pelletted before being ship- 
ped to the mills.) 

' The staggered shift, in at least 
one mine, as gleaned from: the 
record which one worker showed 
‘our correspondent runs as fol- 
ted he works six days, and 


_ then has two days off; but if the 


sixth day falls on a Saturday he 
has Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day off; if it falls on a Sunday 
he has Sunday, Monday and 


(Continued on Page 2) 


You Need Us 
For Election 


standard condition 


News & Views 


As the election campaign is 
hotting -up, and convention time 
of the GOP and the Democrats 
is approaching, every newspaper 
in the country is girding itself. 
The eyes of the nation and the 
world are watching the parties, 
the candidates, the issues, and 
so, of course, is this crusading 
working-class newspaper. 

At stake are the crucial bread- 
Aand-butter questiens, the future 
of America and the world, and 
as we prepare to give our max- 


-jmum effort to help ensure a 


fruitful outcome, it is tragic that 
our means to do so are in ex- 
treme danger. 

Income to this paper, via its 
current financial drive, has fallen 
off critically in the past several 
weeks, especially from our 
readers outside New. York. The 
circulation drive, too, is falter- 
ing. The week ending July 2 
saw only 91 subs come in to 
this newspaper, and only 52 to 
the Daily Worker. 


This decline can be disastrous... 
And it comes at the very mo- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Shuts 


Extort 5-Year Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
steel, is at a low, and still de- 
clining level. 

® After a shutdown, for per- 
haps as long as 1952 (54 days). 
the economy will be hungry 
enough for steel to be happy to 
get it for the steeply hiked new 
prices the steel monopoly plans; 
and, it is believed in corporation 
circles, the workers will be 
hungry enough to submit to the 
five-year ball-and-chain pact of- 
fered their United Steelworkers 
of America. 


THE steel monopoly — the 
united 12 companies with about 
80 percent of the steel tonnage— 
has the backing of big business 
in general, notwithstanding some 
of the inconvenience certain in- 
dustries may have because of a 
steel shutdown, The reasons: 

© If the powerful steel union, 
usually the union that “breaks 
through” on issues as for a wage 
pattern, is‘ paralyzed for five 
years by a no-strike, fixed-wages | 
agreement, the organizations | 
role for the workers as a whole | 
will be removed or minimized. | 

® They can seize upon the | 
strike to let go all propaganda | 
barrels with the charge it is the | 
union that is responsible for high- | 
er steel prices and for forcing | 
upward the “inflation spiral.” | 

© They hop eto exploit the strike | 
for a campaign to turn public at-' 
tention away fro mthe, real mo- 
nopolies that are squeezing the 
American people, and point to the 
“labor monopoly” as the paralyzer 
of the economy. 

© They further expect the strike | 
will give them an opportunity to 
blame strikes and labor for already 
evident downtrend in many impor- 
tant sectors of the economy. 

* 


SO THE likelihood is that the 
air will be filled with a great deal 
ot poisoned publicity before this 
strike is over. The National Asso-| 
ciation of Manufacturers did not, 
Jose a minute after the strike dead-' 
line to issue its demand for changes’ 
in the anti-trust laws to outlaw na-’ 
tional or industry-wide strikes and. 
curb the “monopoly power of la-| 
bor.” And the NAM gave “the line” 
with usual stock propaganda about 
Jabor's “inflationary’ demands and 
tears for poor small business man 
who suffers. | 

The first propaganda attempt of | 
the steel companies aimed for their 
employes. The companies bombard-| 
ed their workers with a barrage of| 
letters. describing the beautiful 
bouquet of flowers they: offered 
them—a long list of things and 
mostly of minor limited improve-| 
ments—but within which was em- 
bedded a steel trap, the five-year 
no-strike, fixed wages idea. — 

The publicity experts of the 
corporations counted on making a 
dent among the workers with this! 
oifer. But they received their an-| 
swer at 12:01 midnight Saturday 
when the mills were emptied of 
every worker but those authorized 
to stay for maintenance work, and 
picket lines were set up at every 
inill gate of the struck companies. 

The Wall Street Journal, seeking 
to feel out the sentiment on the 
first morning of the shutdown 
questioned workers in Gary, Indi- 
ana Harbor, South Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Morrisville, Pa.; and Home- 
stead. They gave “varying opinions 
on the possible length of the strike.” 
WSJ found, “But it was evident 
they were well united in opposi- 
fion to a five-year contract, the 
issue that has proved the thorniest 
jor negotiators.” 

* 
ss WHY was it the “thorniest?” The 
#-vear steel unionshad never ne- 
gotiated a pact for longer than 
two years with these firms. The 
companies have simply made up. 
their minds that this is the time 
they could. lock a ‘collar on the 
unions neck” and from their mo- 
nopoly-minded business viewpoint, 
they feel they need the long-term! 
_ pact. They plan a drastic drive for 


for new improvements. 


~~ 
ISSUES IN 


STRIKE 

LENGTH OF PACT: The steel 
corporations insist ona five-year, 
no-strike fixed-annyal increases 
(about 2 percent) agreement and 
they agreed to make 4 years four 
months, with proportional reduc- 


Down to 


expansion of capacity by an extra 
25 million tons; do it by greater 
“efficiency,” and speedup, and 
automation where possible; and 
they want no union “interference” 
as they cut the working staff dras- 
tically (like they cut the miners by 
half in the coal fields) with ideas 
of a shorter work week, greater 
share to the workers through “sub- 
stantial” wage raises, seniority 
rules and strict application of rates 
for classifications. Every | union 
worker knows what that means, 
especially the steel workers who 
have already had considerable ex- 
perience with this program. The 
workers know that after five’ 
years of paralyses, many of them 
will not even be steelworkers any 
more; that their union will no 
longer have the vigor of a union 
and ability to even hold what the 
contract provides, much less press 


on a contract of much shorter du- 
ration and more adequate benefits 
each year. 

WAGES: The employers grant 
a total estimated at 7.2 cents an 
yhour each year of a five-year pact. 
This would come down to*a net 
of about five cents with an addi-|. 
tional 2.5 cents an hour they want 
the workers to contribute towards 
insurance. The union demands in- 
surance. The union demands a 
more “substantial” wage increase. 

FRINGES: The companies list 
a number of benefits on pensions, 
vacations, shift differentials and 
others to go into effect at different 
stages of a five-year pact—as late as 
in three years. The union demands 
more adeqyate benefits, including 
full payment by employers of in- 
surance, and earlier effectiveness. 

LAYOFF PAY: The companies 
propose a plan of supplementary 
pay to make up to 65 percent of 
takehome for as long as 52 weeks, | 
but the plan is studded with gim-| 
micks that would deprive most! 
workers of any pay additional to 
state jobless pay. | 

WEEKDAY PAY: The union de-| 
mands time and one half for Sat-| 
urday, double time for Sunday,) 
work. The employers only con-| 
cede 10 cents an hour extra for| 
Sunday work. 
a 


, 

THE strike is, therefore, of key 
importance, and to labor as a 
whole, too. It is the first major eco- 
nomic test for the AFL-CIO since 
the merger convention. George 
Meany hastened to assure the steel 
union the full support of the united 
labor movement as have such major 
unions like the United Automobile 
Workers, the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and others. 

The five-month Westinghouse! 
strike, already on when labor was: 
in its merger convention, present- 
ed essentially the same issue and 
test. The Westinghouse workers re- 
ceived more pledges than tangible 
support from AFL-CIO unions, al- 
though some of them (like steel, 
anticipating its own struggle) came 
threugh ‘splendidly\The end was 
a five-year contract Yor Wesing- 
house—basically a victory for the 
employers. 

Far more is involved in the strike 
of 650,000 steelworkers. If they 
lose, a pattern will be set that will 
serve employers where the Taft- 
Hartley and “right-to-scab” laws 
have so far failed. The five-year 
contract is the key issue although 
there is nO agreement on a num- 
ber of important specific issues, 
notably premium pay for weekend 
work; a suppplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits plan without nulli- 
[ving gimmicks and something more 
substantial than a raise of two per- 
cent, 


ees 


is also directly affected. And as the 
weeks roll on new tens of thou- 
sands will be made idle because ol 
steel shortages for fabrication or! 
construction. | 

All this will not disturb the little 
band of high paid steel executives | 
who decreed a shutdowns They 
‘won't lose a penny. They have no, 
serious competition. In the long 
run they, and only they, will supply 
the steel needed in America. The 
price hike that will inevitably fol- 
. low a settlement will just as al- 
tor of the economy. On the second| ways mark up the new cost by a 
day of | the strike railroads an-| substantial amount. And_ if- the 
nounced. layoffs totaling some 30,-| workers in any state move to col- 
000 workers on coal and _ steel|lect unemployment insurance be- 
carrying lines. At least 50,000 min-| cause they have been really locked 
ers of captive and other companies} out, we can be sure steel trust at- 
serving steel industries, are not|torneys will be on hand to show 
likely to resume work when their) that it’s a strike and that they, the 


e * 

MEANWHILE, the shutdown 
forced by the industry is spread- 
ing its effects rapidly to many sec- 


vacation ends on July 10, Steel|steel companies, are just innocent 
and iron ore shipping or trucking victims of the “labor monopoly.” 


-_ 


tion of benefits. The union insists |, 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 
(6-26), New York “picture 
newspaper’ has an editorial 
entitled “Now Hear This, 


Commies,” wlrich gloats 
about the* latest government- 
published family income figures. 
The average in 1955 was $5,520 
before taxes, $4,955 after taxes. 
Therefore, says the Daily News, 
Communism or Socialism cannot 
appeal to American’ workers, 
“Pinks” as well as Communists 
should disband their organiza- 
tions and ballyhoo U.S.-style 
capitalism. It claims the figures 


‘show that: “U.S. capitalism pro- 


duces enormous wealth and gets 
it distributed with reasonable 
fairness.” 

Now the “average family” pro- 
duces the enormous wealth of 
America. Its distribution with 
“reasonable fairness” would, in 
fact, provide a good standard of 
living to the “average family.” 
But the true figures show this 
doesn't happen. 

About $1,600 of the $5,520 
is distributed to the peaple only 
in the mechanical brains of the 
Government's UNIVACs, not in 
real life. Every year since 1944 
the Census Bureau has made a 
sample survey of income distri- 
bution in the U. S. The Admin- 
istration was. dissatisfied with 
these statistics, which do not 
make good editorial copy for the 
Daily News. So the Commerce 
Department, parent of the Cen- 
sus, cooked up its own figures. 
It blended Census Bureau”.and 
Income Tax statistics, garnished 
with a few billion af “guestimat- 
ed” additional income, especially 
in the lower brackets, and fed 
the potpourri into the comput- 
ing machines. About $700 extra 
per family emerged! 

Then the Government experts 
played with averages. The Cen- 
sus Bureau always publishes the 
income of the average family 


(called the median). The Com- - 


merce Department instead pub- 
lished the average income of all 
families (called the mean). 

It thereby distributed to all 
us — on paper — part of the in- 
comes of the duPonts and Rock# 
efellers. This statistical socialism 
accounts for the remaining $900 
(of the $1,600 difference). 

We can understand why the 
Administration in this election 
year reverses its ordinary pro- 
cedure and publishes the syn- 
thetic $5,520 figure first, while 
holding back the figure obtained 
by Census count— which is un- 
likely to exceed around $3,950 
when published late this year (it 
was $3,733 for 1953) the peak 
year. To tell the whole. story we 
should add another $500—be- 
cause the figures used so far 


Your Money and Your Life 


Statistical Socialism 


refer to families and single in- 
dividuals, The average family 
gets about $500 more. The 
proper figure for study is, there- 
fore, something like $4,450, 
That is high comparison with 
other countries. How does it 


stack up in comparison with U.S. 
productivity and people's needs? 


THE HELLER Committee of 

the University of California pub- 
lishes separate cost budgets for 
wage earners and for salaried 
employes. (See our Labor Facts 
Book 12). The wage earner’s 
budget is based on an adequate, 
‘but distinctly skimpy living stan- 
dard. _The salaried employe’s 
budget buys a comfortable stan- 
dard of living, something like the 
Hollywood-Daily News version 
of the “average American stan- 
dard.” The 1955 Heller budget 
showed that a wage earner fam- 
ily of four needs $5,466 if rent- 
ing their home, $5,798 if buying 
it. The salaried worker family 
needed $8,130. 

The “average family” with its 
$4,450, was about $1,200 less 
than needed for an adequate but 
skimpy standard, and $3,700 less 
than needed for a good—or at 
least comfortable—standard such 
as that of the salaried worker. 

The most vital issue of “fair 
distribution”, is not met by look- 
ing at the “average family.” The 
poverty line toda#y is about 
$2,500. (Congressional investiga- 
tors set it at $2,000 in 1949). 
Why did 8.3 million families and 
individuals get under $2,000, . 
and 14.5 million under $3,000 
in 1955, even according to the 
newly published Commerce De- 
partment figures? 

Why did the average Negro 
family (going back to Census 
figures), get $2,410 in 1954, as 
compared with $4,339 for white 
families? And why did the aver- 
age farm family in the U.S. get 
only $1,968, which was less than 
in 1948 when the cost of living 
was a lot lower? 

Is that “reasonably fair” in- 
comed istribution? 

* 

UNDOUBTEDLY the average 
U.S. family gets more real in- 
come than before World War II 
—one-third more than in 1929, 
says the Commerce Department. 
A small enough gain compared 
with the rise in Jabor productiv- 
ity—but important. | 

Partof the gain was made pos- 
sible by reasonablq regular em- 
ployment over the past 15 years 
and by the employment of more 
wage earners per family. How 
much of the gain resulted from 
wars and ever-high arms budgets 
is a subject to debate which will 
be settled finally by future 
events. Capitalism can rightfully 
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Our Reporter Talks to Striking Ore Miners 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Tuesday off. This system ap- 
parently gives him an average 
5-day week, but it also gives him 
only four to six Sundays off in 
a year: 

* 

THE TRUST has been pro- 
claiming that the average in the 
industry is $2.46 cents. The 
miner mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph was getting, how- 
ever, only $1.86%2 cents an hour, 
or onée¥ourth Jess than the com- 
panies ‘propaganda. (His take- 
home ‘pay average $1.50 an 
hour.) | & | 
On. the .day shift he gets 


$14.92. on the afternoon shift 


$15.40: and on the night shift, 


$15.64. He is in Class IV, which 


embraces the biggest group of 


workers in the mine, where he © 
works. . It- concludes trackmen - 
and: switchmen. Workers in the 


next higher class, V -and VI, 
the drillers and. their helpers, 
get a higher rate, 


The dangers in a 5-year con- 
tract are obvious to all of the 
miners. One of them—he works 
for U. S. Steel's Oliver mining 
division—described it as a “rope 
around your neck.” The 5-year 
contract would mean that the 
question of a wage hike could 
not be raised for that period. 
“Even ‘three years is _ long 
enough,” he said. The recent 
contract was of 2-years duration. 

There are no illusions among 
the older men about the impact 
of the strike—especially on the 
younger miners. They came out 


of World War II, or the Korean 
War, married, began to raise a 


family. They have bought homes, 
furniture, cars—on the  install- 


ment plan. Many of them are: 


afloat with difficulty. 
time wos Laoag they 
A. prolonged strike 


stayin 
With 
make 


full 


it. 


would require a concerted effort 


to deal with the question of 
mortgage and installment pay- 
ments— probably by way of a 


| moratorium. This not an imme- 
diate question for the bulk of 
the miners but the older men 
see it as a problem in the future. 


* 


AT THE BIC taconite plant 
that is being built by the Erie 
Mining Co. in Aurora, Minn., for 
example, there are said to be 1,000 
to 1,500 workers, many of whom 
have come from other states, in- 
cluding Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. They have been here for 
two or three years and have not 
established the local credit with 
storekeepers to bridge an extended 
gap of unemployment. 

Some live in trailers for which 


they pay $14 a week. It is said the 
trailers are cozy in the winter, 
but in the summer they are hot as 
the hinges-of Hades, according to 
well-informed sources. They are 
made of metal and resemble, in 


When the children are outside, the 
trailers are said to be comfortable.. 


their effects, a human rotisserie.} 


It is when the whole family gets 
inside that they are said to be 
crowded. | 

Other workers at the taconite 
plant are buying their homes 
through the Erie Mining Co, for 
$10 to $15 thousand dollars. 
There ‘is considerable doubt in the 
minds of many workers as to how 
substantially thesé new homes are 


being constructed. 
* 


IN A COUPLE of years the 
Mesabi mine locals will be round- 
ing out the twentieth year of their 
existence. It is not surprising that 
one of the men who was primarily 
responsible for organizing their 
resistance to the stee] trust has, . 
more recently, been one of those 
who was harrassed by the FBI. He 
is Martin Mackie, now chairman 
of the Communist Party of Minne- 
sota, and at that time an organizer 
for the CIO. * | | 

Mackie obtained the ~ charters 
for the locals at Virginia, Mt. Ire 
Chisholm, and Ely. = 


WORLD OF LABOR 


The Geography of 
Unionism in U. S. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
of Economic Research, Inc., 
whose director of Research is 
Solomon Fabricant, has in its 
36th annual report made avail- 
able some valu- 
able data on 
the rate of 
growth of 
union member- 
ship in each 
state and the 
percentage of 
the non-agri- 
cultural work- 
ers = unionized 
in each state. This report is 
in some respects a cOmpanion to 
a study by the organization a 
year earlier on the extent of 
union organization in a number 
of countries and how the U. S. 
measures up, in comparison. 

It makes us aware first, that 
the United States and Canada 
are the lowest down on the list 
of major developed — western 
countries in the percentage of 
workers in unions; second, that 
despite the swift unionization 
progress in the past twenty 
years, ony in the late thir- 
ties, only 32.5 percent of the 
non-agricultural workers in the 
U. S. labor force are in unions; 
third, that the picture looks much 
worse when we break down the 
figures by states and see the vast 
area where less than 15 percent 
of the workers are in unions. 

LAST YEAR’S report by the 
National Bureau showed that of 
eight countries studied, the U. S. 
was next to the lowest with 21.9 
percent of the ENTIRE working 
population in unions and Canada 
the lowest with 20 percent. 

The highest were Sweden 
with 49.7 percent; Australia 42.7 
percent; United Kingdom, 41.5 

rcent; Italy 939.3 rcent; 
Raiees 31.1 percent and West 
Cermany 26.1 percent. Unfortu- 
nately those figures in most cases. 
were four or more years old, 
But they should certainly. hum- 
ble our trade union movement 
and make our trade-union leaders 
less vocal as “leaders of the 
world labor movement.” 

It is the latest report that 
should give us the greatest con- 
cern. Less than a third of the 48 
million non-agricultural workers 
are unionized, The state of 
Washington tops all in percent- 
age of unionized—53.3, followed 
by Montana 47 percent; West 
Virginia 44; Michigan 43, Ore- 
on 43, with all the rest 40 or 

ss percent organized. As you 
run down the list you are struck 
by the fact that the relative 
progressive influence on the poli- 
tical life of the states is pretty 
much reflected in those percent- 
ages. 

But suppose we start from the 
bottom of the table. North Caro- 
lina that has a million people 
in the working force has onl 
.3 percent of them unionized. 
outh Carolina is next with onl 
9.3 percent; New Mexico, 14. 
(teva South Dakota, 14.4; 
lississippi, 14.7; Georgia, 15; 
North Dakota, 15.6; Oklahoma, 
16.1; Florida, 16.2; Texas, 16.7; 
Virginia, 17.4; Delaware, 18.4; 
Vermont, 18.9; Louisiana, 19.5; 


and so forth. 

It should be observed that the 
low percentage states are not all 
in the South, but among them 
are some in the North under po- 
litical conditions that are not 
much better for labor than in 


some southern areas. 
* 


THOSE figures don’t tell ev- 
erything. In some states com- 
paratively weaker labor move- 
ments may have a stronger in- 


fluence because they are more _ 


active and vigorous than the 
unions of other states with great- 


er membership. But figures do 
provide a fair Lames of more 
than just union strength. 

You'll find the “right-to-work” 
states at the bottom of the table 
not on top. And the percent- 
age of their unionization level 

robably has fallen some since 
1953, the year on whichthe study 
was based. The trend of south- 
ern industrial expansion and mi- 
gration of industries from the 
North to the southern and other 
“right-to-work”. areas, has un- 
questionably widened the gap be- 
tween the high and low percent- 


age union States. 
| * 


THE STUDY also shows that 
even in the most populous and 
strongest union states, the per- 
centage of organized workers is 
not very much higher than the 
national average: Pennsylvania, 
39.9 percent; Illinois, 39.7; Ohio, 
38; California, 35.7; New Jersey, 
35.2; New York, 34.4, 
In each of those. states there 
is a wide gap between highly or- 

nized cities and industries and 
the virtually unorganized fields 
and areas. Unionized steel, side 
by side with unorganized textile; 
unionized coal mining, side b 
side with tame thar te chemical, 
etc. 

The continuance of these wide 
gaps—between states of low and 
higher per¢entage of unionization 
“and, within the states, between 
union and non-union—is equally 
reflected in the wage gaps. 
Unions have pressed for annual 
wage rounds and for other bene- 
fits, while others are falling 
further behind relatively. 

Thus, the South is a millstone 
around labor's neck generally. 
And if there are unorganized low 
wage textile mills in the vicinity 
of organized mines and steel 
mills, they are a threat to union 
and wage standards of the or- 
ganized, The wisening of the 
gap cannot continue indefinitely. 

One’ may ask why aren't the 
unions doing more to unionize 


workers closer-to their already | 


existing main union centers in the 
north, too, is stymied because of 
the low unionization level in the 
South. The industries least or- 
pane in the North are more 
irectly affected by competition 
with unorganized southern work- 
ers. This holds for textile, 
chemical, cotton garment, wood- 
working and others. 
INCIDENTALLY, the chain 
reaction goes far beyond the 
borders of the United States. Just 
as the northern manufacturers 
have been complaining of south- 
ern competition, the southerners 
now complain of Japanese im- 
ports especially of cotton. manu- 


facturers. 

Two states have already enact- 
ed laws requiring stores, selling 
Japan-made goods, to carry a 
sign at their entrance informing 
the public of it. Wages of 12 
to 15 cents an hour in Japan 
look even smaller to southerners 
than southern wages to north- 
erners. This should 
fact that American labor should 
be interested in the strong union- 
ization of workers in Japan and 
other areas. 

Such is the geography of 
unionism as, so we are told, the 
AFL-CIO is preparing to get an 
organizing drive in textile under 
way—a drive that could take the 
two lowest level unionization 
states, the Carolinas, and shoot 
them up closer to the states on 
the top of the unionization table. 

I remember when Michigan 
was at a unionization level about 
equal to that of the southern 
states. A sweep of unionism 
changed the auto state to the 
most unionized of the major in- 
dustrial states, and the state 
where labor has the relatively 
greater political influence 


|The Experts Are Stumped 


How Will Midwest Farmers 
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Vote on November 6th? 


BY CARL HIRSCH 
SPRINGFIELD. — Across the farm beit, clase watch is being kept during these July 
days on livestock prices, signs of drought and the trend of 120 important electoral votes, 
Those were the farm states votes that swung behind Truman in 1948 and won him reelec- 
tion. Those same 120 electoral | ] 


votes shifted to Eisenhower in 
iD) Pe > ¢ 
rate Pt wee | 


eS ths, 


9 


Where will they go in 1956? 
Midwest farmers are chewing the | 
wrinkles out of that subject at. 
county fairs, after ehurch and in 
the shaded town, squares where 
groups gather after shopping in the 
Saturday twilight. — 

Primaries in the Midwest states, 
beginning with Minnesota and Wis-| —r "jy. 
consin in early spring and ending) “(ESC 
with Iowa and South Dakota in) 5 
June, proved very little. 

The “farm revolt,” as some had 
yainted it, failed to materialize. | 

hatever definite tendencies may 
have appeared in some states, over- 
all the farmers were not stamped- 
ing headlong toward the Demo- 
cratic Party in such numbers as to 
change the political complexion of| }- 
‘the Midwest. : 
| Certain “clear” anti-GOP farm 
‘trends in Wisconsin and Minne-! 
sota became rather muddy in IIli-. 
| nois and Indiana, While Midwest 
farmers registered and continued 
‘to register preference for Estes) 
Kefauver over Adlai E. Stevenson, 
there was much less clarity on at-| 
titudes toward Eisenhower. 

¥* ~ 

ONE NEW poll, taken by Wal- 

lace’s Farmer and Iowa Farmstead, 


last week showed these prefer- 


1952. | 


} 


—from “Labor” 


sharp increase in farm debts. Last {farmer was quoted, “Plenty of 
year, farmers borrowed 26 percent | farmers til here are sticking 
more than in 1954 and 21.9 percent! with their old two-row equipment 
more than the 1937-40 average. instead of buying four-row rigs 
Borrowing this year is breaking the/that would let them cover ground 
dite iain lk rll “AB casi | ye hew record, } 3 twice as fast. There's no money for 
ces; Kisenne pe ‘| A recent study by U, §, News lots of us to do anything else.” 
percent; but Eisen-| and World Report summarized; | One more big factor which may 
| Farmers are going deeply intd | ye maturing just two months be- 
debt. They owe more on short- fore the November voting is the 
livestock price situation, An expect- 
ed record fall marketing of cattle 
and hogs may break prices once 
again, repeating the disastrous de- 


Stevenson 37 
hower 36 percent vs, Kefauver 51 
percent, The poll among this maga- 
‘zine’s readers may be considered 
‘as being somewhat weighted in fa- 
vor’ of the Democrats. 

The’ magazine commented on. 
Kefauver’s strong showing in the! cline of lest winter 
poll against Eisenhower, adding: : : It was that sharp dip, following 
Most people have thought the| ee A i” \a four-year farm income decline, 
President could lick any Demo-| 1 \ which began an avalanche of farm 
crat in this farm territory. | ne , discontent, protest, organization 

However, polls taken on_ the) Aas fi . ond halite: aattion 
basis of “it the election were held. —a Wr ap . ae 
today” may be entirely unreliable) ¢ xv | .* THE "farm revolt” has not ma- 
in forecasting Nevemioer. tured—at least not to the point of 


term loans. When they can't pay off] full political expression, However, 
these loans, they slap new mort. |{4rmers are confronted with real 


gages on their tarms—or increase econonife problems which may be- 


+ dition, the coming political conven- 
tions and the campaigning could 
le Croutile that may have explosive differentiate . the farm policies of 
Ba eager Be" Sas aR the two parties to the point where 
POnTcat IMpPUCadoIs 18 The farm t.»mers could make a more cleat- 
equipment situation, Every major | wit choice 
farm equipment producer has cut 
production, some as much as two- 
thirds. In a score of Illinois, lowa 
and Wiscensin towns which are 
based on the farm equipment pro- 
duction, unemployment has_ hit 
hard, 
The fact is that farmers are not) !ast week: 
buying. : “I worked hard for Ike in ‘52 
“You bet we're sitting tight on! and will work much harder against 
the old dollar,” a Pana, Illinois, him this year.” 


ALONG with the yield of the 
1956 crop, there are a great many 
other factors which are just as im- 
\ponderable. For example, farmers 
ome -are hot sure what benefits 
they will derive from the 1956 
farm bill, the so-called “compro- 
mise’ measure adopted after an 
“isenhower veto and a politically- 
charged debate. 

The soil bank, main feature of 
the bill, was enacted too late to do 
the maximum good. Far fewer 
farmers than anticipated will come 
under the program. And most of 
the. soil bank payments for un- 
worked or diverted land will be less 
than $50 an acre. 

Farm economists here are also 
puzzling the full meaning of the 


FARMERS FEED IT; OTHERS MILK IT! 


ANOTHER indicator of econom- 


In any case, there is already a 
‘sizeable number of Midwest farm- 
ers whose sentiments run along 
with those of Robert Zwoch, a 
Redwood County, Minnesota farm- 
er who wrote to a farm newspaper 
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Global Discussion on Socialism and Democracy 
New Round in Debate on Communist Paths 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
A NEW ROUND was reached in the free and frank debate within the world-wide Communist movement. 


This came with the resolution of the Soviet Communist Party's Central Committee which sought to defend the fail- 
ure of the present leadership to do anything about Stalin's crimes during his lifetime. It took issue with a view 
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stated by Palmiro Togliatti, 


A British Communist Comment on the ‘World Debate’ problem presented by the dangers 


Italian Communist leader, who 
pointed out that socialism 
must have a democratic foun- 


dation in order to flourish and 
that the rise of bureaucracy and 
departures from Soviet democracy 
as conceived by Lenin were—the 
source of the errors in the Stalin 
era. 

The resolution of the Soviet 
Party followed shortly after Prayda 
republished an article by Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the 
American Communist Party, writ- 
ten for the Daily Worker. In the 
resolution the Soviet leaders at- 
tacked Togliatti’s position. They 
cited the article by Dennis, as well 
as statements of Chinese and 
French Communists in support of 
their viewpoint. 

(Unfortunately, in reprinting the 
Dennis article from the Daily 
Worker of June 18, Pravda deleted 
a clause which condemned the 
snuffing out of Jewish cultural fig- 
ures during the Stalin regime.) 

* 

EUGENE DENNIS then issued 
a statement hailing the Soviet CP 
resolution. He acknowledged that 
the American CP had not vet 
adopted a position on the resolu- 
tion but that the National Commit- 
fee would shortly. Prior to Dennis | 
statement the National Committee 


—Cabriel 


of a century, the Soviet land was;when he violated justice and de- 
woe only country which paved the|}mocracy, the resolution says: 

of the American CP had declared. ! ‘Y*Y ihe — 7 rire: -e “This could om pe “ey in the 

wy z./ Was uke a Desieged fortress Sit- circumstances which had arisen. 

° of par por athe yer Be hyper ary TE ina capitalist encirclement. “Facts undoubtedly bear out 

attributes them solelv to the ca _| After the abortive intervention of | that Stalin was guilty of many 

; P” fourteen states in 1918-1922, the! Jawless deeds, pose? in the 


. . ad ‘ : Si : @ " . — . ‘ | . . . 
ous aberrations of a single in enemies of the Soviet country in later period of his lite. It should 
dividual, no matter how much ar-! 


“Tse soon Dich eae & the West and East continued to} not be forgotten however, 
mitted ego Dram : i Sea bet de prepare new ‘crusades against the the Soviet people knew Stalin as 


. USSR.” if ? : } } + 's é ’ } : ™ 
wrong to ascribe all the mistakes a person who always acted in de 


4 violati ® eonkalie ishaaiale * fense of the USSR against the 
and vi0lations OF SOCIaNst prmcip’| AFTER DESCRIBING the her-' intrigues of the enemies and strug- 
to a single individual as it was to 


, . culean efforts needed to build gles for the cause of socialism. At 
ascribe to _— all the acevemen!s| socialism in such a land the Soviet| Henne he applied in. this- struggle 
—_ eee w of socialist progreys CP resolution said: unworthy methods and_ violated 
in the USSR. “This complicated national and | the Leninist principles of party 

The Soviet CP resolution a§- jnternational situation demanded|life. Therein by the tragedy of 
cribed the errors, again, to thie|jron discipline, overgrowing vigil-| Stalin.” 
Stalin “cult of the individual. ance and a most strict centraliza-| The resolution says the people 
Then it asked how the “cult arose ‘tion of leadership which inevitably supported Stalin; therefor the rest 


“Whatever read we take, we must mever leave them behind.” 


in the London Daily Worker 


seems unquestionable that! Stalin’s 
errors were linked with an exces- 
sive increase in the weight of the 
bureaucratic apparatus of the eco- 
/pomic liie and political | system, 
nd perhaps above all in the life 
of the Party. And here, it) is very 
difficult to say what was the cause 


‘The one thing came gradually to 
be the expsession of the other. 

| “Was this excessive weight of 
/bureaucracy in any way connect- 
ed with a tradition handed down 
frem the political forms of organ- 
‘ization and the customs of old 
‘Russia? Perhaps 
this out, and I 
has hinted at this; but we must 
‘bear in mind that after the revo- 
lution the leadership changed al- 


! 


of bureaucratic degeneration; the 
eradication of democracy; the con- 
fusion between constructive revolu- 
tionary forces and the destruction 
of revolutionary legality; the sepa- 
ration of political and economic 
Jeadership from the criticism and 
creative activity of the masses.” 


ONE OF THE MAJOR results 
of the negotiations in Moscow be- 
tween the Yugoslav and the Soviet 
Communist leader was the agree- 
ment to exchange theoretical scien- 
tific experiences of socialism as 
well as practical. Togliatti and the 
Italian Communist press have been 
playing up the experience of the 
Yugoslavs in securing worker par- 
ticipatiion in industrial manage- 
ment and in coping with the prob- 
lem Lenin wrested with—to get di- 
rect worker-farmer control of po- 
litical and economic life, 

Paradoxically, while denying 
that -anything but the Stalin cult 
was responsible for past errors, the 
Soviet leaders were embarked in 
practice on considerable revision 
and change in their legal and legis- 
lative system. 

For example, the Supreme Soviet 
yong uly ll is expected to 
change the single-candidate elec- 
tion system and gradually return to 
the Soviets the power they original- 
ly had and retained until 1922. 

Meanwhile the theory that had 
been current. in Washington and _ 


f 


| part of the press that all the dis- 
‘cussion and differences were only 


'a “Soviet plot” was knocked into 


that}and -what was the consequence. | 


a cocked hat by the discussion 
itself. Through the use of free dis- 


cussion the Communist movement 


| 
| 


was showing in practice how im- 
portant democracy was to the work- 
ing class movement. Differences of 
opinion were a means for securing 


deeper unity for peace, for dem- 


| 


country will find its own specific 


ene cannot rule| °ocracy and ultimately for socialism, 
think that Lenin)’ Certain conclusions had already 


crystalized. One was that Marxism 
bases itself on the idea that each 


“under the conditions of a Soviet/had a negative effect on the de-lof the leaders couldn't do anything! mest complétely. In any case, we path to socialism. Another that 
Socialist regime?” Its answer re-' velopment of certain democratic;about the bad things Stalin did.) are not interested in assessing the! world politics had reached a point 


a2 


called that: 


| features.” | 
The resolution condemns Sta-|on the part of the present lJead- 


process, the test in practice of, the struggle against the capitalists |terview. 

many truths hitherto only known) only becomes sharper. In criticizing Togliatti the So- 

to Socialists in general outline and; But as to why the present So- viet CP resolution says the Ital- 

theory. For more than a quarter|viet leaders didn’t oppose Stalin'ian leader was wrong “when he 
Apiary Sen iri ——~lasks whether Soviet society has 


& ‘not reached ‘certain forms of de- 
nis Comments on™" 
that as Jong as the present Soviet 


Eugene Dennis, General Secretary of the Communist/jeaders “are limiting themselves 
Party last ‘week issued the following comment on the recent in substance to denouncing the 


resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party{personal defects of Stalin as the 
of the Soviet Union: ee er en root cause, the problem remains 

“The Soviet Communist Partv’s| the solidarity of ‘the international | within the framework of the cult 
resolution is a most welcome de- rosie class movement. Thesejof the aap aay continues: 

lo > in the fet nter.| COld war forces are not interest-| “At one time, all that was goo 
duane Nt een: ae ‘ed in making peaceful co-existence|was due to the superhuman posi- 
of the world, It correctly turns at.|# settled national policy; they seek/tive qualities of one man; now 
tention to the profeund significance |'© prolong world tensions and main-/all that is bad is attributed to 
of its 20th Congress, with its his-|*#i™ 4 suicidal arms race. They|the equally exceptional and even 
torie decisions ving the way for vainly seek to frustrate the will of|staggering defects of the same 
new socialist advances and ite far. |the peoples for world peace which |man. in the one case and in 
reaching conclusions on the non-|Y#S Teflected at Bandung and Gen- the other, we are outside the cri- 
inevitability ef war and the possi- |” and continues to grow. terion of judgment which is proper 
bility for peaceful paths to Social- 7 


“In my opinion the resolution of |*° Marxism. 
ism in demecratic countries. 


“The ered e-nipe 
resolution correctly esti-' laining—whi 
mates the sinister aims of those re- |i has 


* 

ACTUALLY Togliatti has made 
a vigorous defense of Soviet so- 
cialism denying that the system 
had been transformed into anv- 
thing else, But Togliatti noted 


oe eee ee ee 


Lenin, in his 

writings, emphasized the ¢an- 
of bnreaucracy which was 
atening the new society. It 


are to 
distort and utilize Khrushchev's 


special report on Stalin to disrupt 


fer 


tively express its views.” 


1 


no-; 


as the tact that a new type of 


was discharging duties of an en- 
'tirely new type.” 

| WHILE Togiiatti expressed the 
opinion that it would be the So- 
viet Communist leaders who would 
shave to give a_ scientific-historic 
explanation for what happened un- 
der Stalin, Togliatti alone had at- 
tempted such an analysis, thus far. 
| 'Togliatti was of course primarily 
concerned with the problems and 
perspectives of the Italian socialist 
movement, The unity of the CP 
with the Socialist Party, headed by 
Pietro Nenni, was a big factor in 
the successful struggle against 
ine rma and then in the success- 
ful adoptiion of a democratic con-. 
stitution for Italy. In seeking an 
Italian path to socialism the issue 
of democracy is of utmost import- 
ance. Nenni, in his comments on 
the Khrushchev report about Stalin. 
emphasized that the democratic 
basis of socialism was lost 

the Soviets, 


| ‘Togliatti concluded his interview 


with a fundamental idea important 
a socialist-minded workers every- 
where: 


dliowever, the resolution is silent temnants of the old order so much'of development where lasting peace 


“This was the first experience in’! of was possible and the inevitability 
history of building a Socialist so- lin’s theory that as socialist con-'ers in creating the Stalin cult, as! bureaucratic leadership had risen) of wars no longer obtained. Out of 


ciety which was formed in the!struction becomes more successful , Togliatti pointed out in his in- from the ranks of the new ruling, the ferment of discussion socialism 
class at the moment in which it and unity trends in the labor move- 


; 


} 


ment were being vastly strength- 
ened. 


STATISTICS 
' (Centinued from Page 2) 


claim credit for these employ- 
ment-stimulators. 

All of the gain was realized by 
labor, by the organization of the 
unorganized, by _ self-sacrificing 
strikes against resistant capital- 
ists such as that now being 
waged by the steel workers. 
Certainly capitalism gets no 
credit for that. 

Socialism in America will re- 
alize quickly a good—not merely 
adequate—standard for all fam- 
ilies. Through economic plan- 
ning and the abolition of human 
exploitation, it will bring abut 
rapid, continuous increases in 
living stndards without the need 
for crippling strikes. It will be a 
secure standard, without the 

ing menace of depres- 
sion war. 

The American people will 
learn this by personal experience 
and international example—de- 
spite the wishes of the Daily 
News. 
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North Dakota Farmers Vote 
Demo in Big Primary Switch 


BISMARK, N.D.—The decision of North Dakota's Non- 
Partisan League in March to support candidates in the 
Democratic party, contrary to its 40-year association with By R 


the Republican ticket, was reflect- 
ed in an unprecedented vote in 
the primaries last week. 

Wallace E, Warner, Democrat, 
topped both Republican candi- 
dates. Warner received 56,115 
votes on the Democratic ballot in 
2,275 of the state's 2,319 precincts, 
while John E, Davis, won the Re- 
publican nomination. with 54,633 
votes, and Ray Schnell was run- 
ner-up on the GOP ballot with 
47,329 votes in 2,312 precincts. 

Warner's vote is outstanding for 
several reasons. 

® He was unopposed in the pri- 
muries. The vote was therefore a 
demonstrative action by farmers 
and workers, without any of the 


incentive ofan inner-party con- 


- 


By WILL PARRY 


TACOMA, Wash, — Washington Democrats gave fresh 


Civil Rights Retreat 
In Washington State 


Is Tom Dewey Masterminding 
New Nixon Smear Campaign? 


OB F, HALL 


. oe ee — 


troversy to get out the vote, 


® Voters are required to pick 
the ballot of one party in the pri- 
mary. The GOP expected that the 
tradittonal superiority of the Re- 
publicans in the primary elections 
would continue, Instead thousands 
switched to a Democratic ballot. 

© Warner's vote of more than 
56,000 last week compares with a 
total Democratic vote in the 1954 
primaries of 14,638, 


on the grain market. 
niques familiar to every shady 
brokerage house or, as they said 
in my a8 bucket shops. 

It is to the credit of some Re- 
publicans that even they are 
shocked, . 

“How idle and misleading it is 
to pretend,” writes publisher John 
§. Knight of Chicago and Detroit, 


The big vote for Warner repre- “that the President . . . can fully 
sents a major achievement of the|"¢s@" his old vigor. But in their 
allied forces of the labor movement | #xiety over the future, the Repub- 


and the Farmers Union ‘n the state! lican strategists and the big guns 
to make thelr voice effective|in the business world are deter- 


through the vehicle of the Demo- mined to have Ike run, even though 
cratic Party. he may not last through a second 
- - term under the pressures of the 


job,” 
. 


AMONG the Republican strate- 
gists, as columnist Doris Fleeson 
suggests, there are those who are 
considering the possibility that Ike 
may not even last from Aug, 24, 
the dute of the convention at which 
he is expected to be nominated, 
until Nov, 6, the day on which 
the ballots will be cast. 
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DEWEY 


endorse Nixon tor the Vice-Preési- 
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THERE IS something gruesome in the spectacle of the GOP big brass speculating 
on the health-of their preferred candidate for the Presidency as if it were a commodity 
e quotations are kept high by the cynical use of advertising tech- 
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dential nomination. It was as ob- | 


vious that this was intended as a | 


rebuke to the Republican Gover- 
nors at Atlantic City who endorsed 
only Ike and omitted any mention 
of aml | 

It was also obvious that Dewey 


expression to their proud New Deal tradition in most aspects 


of their 1956 convention platform here, but failed to gird at Republican conventions, such 
Re Pete, or oe St | (an eventuality would place in the was Dewey who spoke to newsmen 


the party for battle with the Dixie-, 


of delegates to this decision for it 


NIXON 


heen accepted by top Republicans 
in Washington, On Monday it was 
revealed that the Senate Republi- 
din Policy Committee had issued 
an Outline for GOP speakers which 
sought to put the Communist label 
gu the Democratic Party, The out- 


crats alt the Chicago national con- the amendment said, “should be) hands of the GOP national commit- about the resolution following the f 
line referred to a speech by Clauce 


vention. 
On labor, social security, school, 


farm, tax, resources and civil liber-| 


tie’ issues, the convention's 947 
delegates coupled sharp attacks on 


the Eisenhower administration with! 


concrete proposals to meet the na- 
tion's needs, 

Iu foreign policy, the cold war 
language that dominated conven- 
tion statements in recent years gave 
way to major emphasis on work- 
ing for peace and disarmament 
through the UN, 

The convention was silent, how- 
ever, on the flaming national issue 
of implementing the 14th and 15th 
amendments to guarantee free elec- 


tions in the South. 
* 


HURRIEDLY approved without 
debate in closing minutes of the 
11-hour sessidn was a call for im- 
plementing the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision “with tactful 
and intelligent firmness.” The-plat- 
form committee had deleted a pro- 
- posal demanding full application of 

the Constitution cement Dixie. 


Washington's 26-member dele- 
gation to the Chicago convention 
will be heavily in the Adlai Stev- 
enson column when serious ballot- 
ing gets under way there, a poll 
showed. 

On the first. ballot, however, 
delvgates will nominate Warren 'G. 
re who faces a tough re- 
election battle this year, as a “fay- 
orite son.” 

The “lavorite son” move came as 
no surprise. It was designed to 
counter the GOP strategy in nam- 
ing Gev. Arthur B. Langlie, who 
will run against Magnuson, as na- 
tional convention keynoter in San 
Francisco. 

The Magnuson-Langlie Senate 
race may be decisive in determin- 
ing control of ihe Senate in 1957, 


MAGNUSON, in a keynote ad- 
dress, hammered at farm, social se- 
curity, health and education poli- 
cies of the administration, He call- 


ed for an anti-depression program,|by State Farmers Union president, 


for help to small business, for eed- 
ing the hungry here and abroad 
with surplus food, for across-the- 
board tax cuts and for federal aid 
to education. 

While touching lightly on for- 
eign policy and taking a cuts 
at Secretary of State Dulles, Mag- 
nuson’s address lacked the ringing 
cry for more arms expenditures 
present in some leading ocrat’s 


| 


recent pronouncements, 

In debate on platform, the for- 
eign afluirs planks was strengthen- 
ee from the floor by including a 
call for “enforceable and universal 
disarmament under UN law.” This, 


: 


b 


barlev are eligible for payment un- 
der the new conservation reserve 


on behalf of the producers of non- 


the major foreign policy goal of! tee the power to name a substitute, | 
the VU. S, Government.” And since each national commit-| 
i * | tee member would cast not one 

ON civil liberties, the conven: yote, but the total delegate vote 
tion held “the battle against com: allotted to his state, it would mean 
munism™ will not be won “by gov+ enormous power in the control of a} 
ernmental limitation of civil lib+| handful of national committeemen 
erties guaranteed under the Bill of from the big states, such as New. 
Rights. i York, California and Pennsylvania, 
i Opposition to loyalty: oaths as) It is Miss Fleeson’s theory that 
unjust in principle, unnecessary such a situation would favor Rich- 
and ineffective” was voiced. ard Nixon for the top post, and 

In a pre-convention banquet ad- she notes that former New York 
dress, Michigan's Gov. G. Mennen’ Governor Thomas Dewey, an old 
Williams flayed the “topsided” Re- backer of Nixon's, would cast 96 
publican economy, votes, 

“General Motors makes a million) THE Dewey-Nixon axis is jn- 
dollars and the farmers lose a mil-| deed a significant political fact of 
lion dollars,” he said, our times, In Chieago in July, 

We are happy that no one is} 1952, after the eonvention reject. 
being killed or shot at right now,/ed Sen, Taft and nominated Eis- 
but we don’t really have a just and|enhower, a small group met to 
lasting peace. TheEisenhower ad-| pick the Vice-Presidential nominee. 
ministration is ignoring or failing) That group consisted of Dewey, 
to recognize that many revolu-| Herbert Brownell, |r., and “several 
tions are under way.” He referred other” state leaders, as one his- 
to automation, atomic develop-|torian put it. | 
ments and Anti-colonialism as ex-| It was this group which select- 
amples, ed Nixon and Brownell then tele- 

Williams icted Southern| phoned Ike of their choice, 
Democrats will not bolt the national) Last Thursday, the 96 members 
convention, even though the civil|of New York state's delegation to 
rights platform may not entirely) the Republican convention met in 
satisty them. Albany and voted unanimously to 


meeting. 

THERE is an interesting diller: 
ence between the thinking of many 
GOP leaders and the way Tom 
Dewey's mind works. The foumer 
believe that Ike’s illness makes Nix- 
on a greater handicap than he 
would be if Ike were robust and 
healthy. But Dewey feels that pre, 
cisely because Eisenhower's failing 
health is bound to be an issue in. 
the campaign, the ticket needs Nix- 
on and the type of campaign for 
which Nixon is notorious. 

The Nixon-type campaign, as 
every one knows, is one marked 
by smears and mud and charges 
of disloyalty against opponents, 
Nixon, of course, did not invent 
this sort of campaign, Dewey and 
his own former attorney general, 
Brownell, léd off the 1948 and 
1952 campaigns with the smear, It. 
will not Tedastbon that it was 
Brownell who — | 

th | 
treason.” | 


the Democrats wi 

Dewey's intention is that the 
GOP divert-attention from Ike's ill- 
ness by attacks on the alleged “pro 
communism” of the Democratic 
ticket. 

APPARENTLY the Dewey- 
Brownell blueprint has already 
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"20 years of 
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51 Counties Suffer Worst Scorching S 


ince 1930's 


IKE GETS PLEA FROM DROUTH- 


he drouth in South Dakota is said to be approaching 
Grain is burning in parched fields, and livestock is gettin 
southwestern North 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.,—T 
that of the 30's in severity. 
thinner day by da 


into 


STRICKEN S. D. 


i 


Dakota an 


_—- - ee 


i ee 


jammed into the Huron auditorium 
on June 25 to demand state and 


federal government aid, Coun 
agent Gale Peppers estimated 
percent of the farm families in 
the county will have to go on re- 
lief unless the situation improves. ; 

Davidson county farmers met in 
Mitchell Friday to petition the 
federal present to set up a 
calf and cattle bu ing poem 
such as existed in the , 

County agent J. Ervin Boyd 
said he is urging Davidson county 
cattle ranchers to send all but 
their basic foundation herds to 
market “before prices fall even 
lower.” “We havé three times as 
many cattle here as we can feed,” 
he said, 

The situation is not the same 


as in the 80s, according to Charles 
Bruett, state secretary of agricul- 
ture, Soil conservation practices 


now prevent é@rosion and heavy 
asic crops. dust storms, he said, and the 


Some 150 Beadle county farmers'drouth does not cover the entire 


Y The drouth area extends 
across the Montana line a ee 


President Eisenhower has be- 
fore him the plea of South Dak- 
ota’s governor, Joe Foss, and the 
state's congressional delegation, tol 
declare 51 of the 69 counties dis- 
aster areas, so that farmers and 
ranchers may be able to purchase 


surplus Commodity C Corp. 
feed 


in at reduced rates to 
Foss’ action followed a demand 


ivestock, 


Paul W, Opsahl, to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, to 
put the conservation reserve sec- 
tion of the new farm bill into ef- 
fect immediately, 

Opsahl has described the situa- 
tion as “critical.” Only corn, wheat, 
and other basic crops are eligible 
for payments under the acreage | 
reserve section of the new farm 
law. Non-basics, such as oats and 


section. Opsahl’s plea was made 


state, The northeastern corner is 
said to 


“it will be a bad year for South 


have ample rain. Despite 
these facts, however, Bruett said| 
Dakota.” 
Corn is not yet at the tasselling 
stage, at which moisture is so vital, 
but the wheat, oats and other 
small grain crops are gone. Cattle 
and 1» throughout the state 
are nibbling at dried-up grass. 
State officials say the worst re- 


sult of a prolonged drouth would 
be loss of foundation cattle—the) 
backbone of the rancher’s herds. 
Trucking firms in the south-cen- 
tral and southeastern sections of 
the state say they are jammed with 
reservations to haul cattle to 
slaughter houses and commission 
firms at Mitchell, Sioux Falls and 


to Sioux City, Iowa. 
According to Bruett, the ani- 


| 


mals that have been shipped thus| 
far are the lower-grade, with the 
ranchers attempting to hold on to 
the better grades as long as they 
can, 


‘at work 


| 


Liehtfoot, leading Illinois Commu- 
nist, and said “the official Commnu- 
nist line’ is that “the Republicans 
must be defeated and all support 
thrown to the Democrats.” 


It also cited a statement report- 
cdly made by Harry Truman in 
1944 when he was asked whether 
he welcomed the support of Earl 
Browder, then general secretary of 
the Communist Party, Truman, 
cundidate for Vice-President, was 
jaid to have replied that he wel- 
comed the support of “anyone wid 
will help keep the President (FDR) 
in oltice,” 

The outline then attacked Adlal 

Stevenson for his decision, as. ag- 
sistant secretary of the Navy in 
World War Il, refusing “to vali- 
date the’ Navy ruling for removal 
of Communist radio operators from 
Ameri¢an merchant vessels,” 
In a Senate flare-up on the “Sen- 
ate Republican memorandum,” 
Sen. Richard Neuberger (D-Ore) in 
answer quoted a dispateh from the 
Christian Science Monitor from 
Moscow asserting that Soviet lead- 
ers prefer that Eisenhower and the 
Republicans win the November 
election. 

MEANWHILE the prospect that 
the GOP will conduct this type of 
campaign, with Nixon as the hatch- 
et man, has reportedly caused 
Democrats to do some second- 
thinking about their choice for 
veep. They doubt that Adlai is 
capable of getting down in the 
gutter with Nixon. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala) who 
was on the ticket in 1952 is out 


.' because he signed the Dixiecrat 


manifesto, Sen, Kefauver is not in 
the good graces of Adlai, they say, 
and three possibilities — Lynden 
Johnson (Tex), Monroney (Okla), 
and Fulbright (Ark)—all voted for 
the natural gas steal bill. 

UNFORTUNATELY, from the 
point of view of labor and the Ne- 
gro people’s movement, the dis- 
cussion on the. number two spot 
on the Democratic ticket has di- 
verted attention from what is per- 
haps a more crucial matter, the 
civil rights plank of the party plat- 
form. , 

At least 90 percent of the an- 
swer to Nixon’s hatchet work, and 
the worst smear campaign Dewey 
and Brownell can cook up, is a 
platform which honestly and mili. 
tantly tackles the issue which con- 
wire ag gemng voters, a 
pecially civil rights, peace, Mc- 
Carthyism and Taft-Hartleyism. 

The plot to water-down the 
Democratic platform which is now 
will do more harm to that 
party's chances in November than 


Nixon mud-slinging. 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — One thousand wives of Michigan CIO members within the last 
month have met in “Family Participation” conferences throughout the state to learn 
how to do precinct work in the ’56 elections. 


CIO-PAC leaders whom we talked to while attending one of these confabs, con- 
ff, you should hear them,” So we went into some 


fided that “this is real down to earth stu 


of the panels and Congressional 
District caucuses. 

Addressing the group as “CIO 
wives,” one of the women said: 
“Let us be active toot After all, 
a husband is out to meetings 
every night of the week, Sun- 
days and Saturdays, goes to Sum- 
mer Camp to learn PAC work or 
how to be better steward, but 
we are lert home with the house, 
kids and cooking.” The come 
plaints were sharp and demand- 
ing, and CIO leaders evidently 
are not going to be allowed to 
“receive and file” this well taken 


point, 
* 


WHAT did the women bring 
into the panel discussions? They 
brought their family problems, 
such as high utility rates, high 
cost of living, what to do about 
lavolfs, the broblem_of baby sit- 
ting, work in community and 
mothers groups and block clubs. 

They told CIO leaders, PAC 
work has to take up the fight 
against soaring utility rates, gas, 
electric, phone bills, PAC has 
to begin fighting for price con- 
trol bills. 

On taxes these wives of CIO 
members took the roof off. 
Thirty percent of the .workers’ 
pay goes for taxes, open and 
hidden, and these women did 
not have to read a research bulle- 
tin to know it. They want a tax- 
payers movement organized and 
quick. Eliminate sales taxes, cut 
income taxes to begin with, they 
demanded. 

“Money for H-bomb explos- 
jons, money for bases, money to 
draft our sons, but no money for 
schools so that they can go to 
school for a full dav, or college” 
said one wife, “that’s what this 


Fill th B tt| hi ith Si I 
the scientists on the atomic fall-out, !see his big white clean anguished | possible, that they come together 
and the destruction of ,the next| hands as he talks wringing together | to control it—as distinguished a 


MINNESOTA, Minn. 
By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


SENATOR Hubert Hum- | 2oneration. He said to go on talk in a kind of anguish—I have come 


ing, these discussions must continue|as a witness. Do you know what|is as impossible as the atom 


phrey and Senator Alexander 
Wiley came to Minnesota for 
open, grass roots hearings on 
disarmament, and to practice 
as Senator Humphrey said, the first 
amendment, the right of poem, 
and the right of free speech, They 
came to hear what the people out- 
side Washington say on the matter 


of peace in our time, and on all) ang jy 


ihe economic, social, political and | 
military problems arising from the 
new necessity for co-existence the 
atom bomb makes necessary. Sen. 
Wiley asked — Is the world ready 
for disarmament? We will find 
out here, 

And they did find out in well. 
prepared papers, in questions ask- 
el, in the old fashioned exercise of 
give-and-take town hall discussion, 
from isolationists, members of Mc- 
Carthy’s committee and We the 
People, from University professors, 
scientists, chemists, housewives, 
bankers, lawyers, governors, So- 
cialists, Republicans, Democrats. 
They heard pleaders for careful 
slow-going, and the grandmother 
who cried—fill the battleships with 
singing children and surplus. food 
and go around the world and you 
will conquer and survive and save 
the children not only of our time. 
but of the future. | 
* : ‘ 

GOVERNOR Freeman of Min- 
nesota greeted the conference, an@l 
assured them that the reputation af 
the middle west of isolationism has 
been changed, Senator Wiley re- 
sponded — don’t worry, they’re 
around! They're out to defeat me! 

Covernor Freeman said he has 
been doing some calculation, that 
just in Minnesota taxes spent on 
war for one year would run the 
state for two years, build the need- 
ed roads, parks, develop natural 
sesources. He quoted the report of 


SUNDA L 9 


The Wives Have a Beef—Down with Taxes 


A Girl’s Best 
Friend Is 
Her Union 


WIVES of auto workers assembled at the “Family Participation Conference” sponsored by the UAW. 
They are displaying pamphlets entitled, “A Girl's Best Friend Is Her Union,” 


tax bill I get to pay every month 
means. We are sick of it.” 
* 

NEGRO wives of CIO mem- 
bers told how they have double 
and triple burdens (to bear. 
Many a them have to work as 
domestic workers for low wages, 
long hours, in order to make ends 


and persist throughout the world 
everywhere, talk about it, let it 
be known—it will take the intelli- 
gence of every living man an 


i'woman., 


* 


Mr. Goldish, who runs a poll 
of Minnesota public opinion quot- 


‘ed figures to show the people do 


have confidence in other nations, 
» America, but that most ex- 
ect to experience war in. their 
life time although they devoutly 
hope not, 

Dr. David Ingles has come from 
the Argonne National Laboratories 


at the University of Chicago. He is 


a Los Alamos scientist and | can 


/ 


The Negro women, it seemed, 
were far better organized in 
the communities. They have 
block clubs, that battle to elim- 
inate the rat ridden alleys, TB 
fomenting housing. The ¢hurch- 
es and clubs organize help and 
aid to the most poverty strick- 
en, and have been a great force 


meet. Now with great layofts, 
Negro workers are the heaviest 
hit by hunger, evictions, fore- 
closures, furniture seizure. Out 
of this discussion came a demand 
to city and government officials 
for no foreclosures but a mora- 
torium on all debts until the 
workers return to work. 


to elect Negro and 
acked candidates. 
* 


in helpin 
labor 


A COUPLE of dozen of these 
CIO family conferences have 
been held. A great new force is 
being oy to come into the 
elections here this year. A re- 
sult will be, politicians who come 
into neighborhoods are going to 
find a program shoved at them 
for peace, for equal rights, for 
lower taxes, and against high 
cost of living and high utility 


rates. 
* 


ROY REUTHER, UAW-PAC 
director spoke simply on the is- 
sue of peace. 

“We must think of peace, ever- 

_lasting. Our children have never 
lived in a period when they did 
not face going off to war and 
possibly coming back maimed.” 

Atomic energy, he said must 
be used for peace and not for 
atom bombs for mass destruc- 


tion. 
* 


THE WOMEN watched a 
movie on how the great wo- 
man’s suffrage leader, Susan B. 
Anthony, was tried for voting in 
1873. 

They heard the story of Susan 
Anthony, how she was a member 
of the Knights of Labor in the 
1880s, how she later worked 
with the AFL. How she spoke to 
the AFL convention in Detroit 
in 1899 and convinced the dele- 
gates to adopt a resolution in fa- 
vor of ential the Constitution 
to give the right to vote to wo- 
men. 

All in all, it was an exciting 
day, this reporter spent at the 
“Family Participation” confer- 
ence of “CIO wives.” 

A great new force has assum- 
ed its full place in the coalition 
led by labor here, fighting for 
New Deal ideas. As one woman 
said, “Remember in November, 
there are two million more wo- 
men’s votes in America, than 
men.” 


—_ 


ace 
mb 
seemed to be at that time? He pro- 
posed a National Security Institute 
—of experts not politicians—who 


group of men? Can you say 


the bomb jis? Do you know what 
fall-out is? Do you know that time! 
lis running out? There is a decision 
to be made now just as there was|know the danger and would grasp 
when the bomb was produced.’ |at every opportunity for even a 

He tells a fable, In 1942 some-|limited agreement. Peace is an in- 
thing was known about 42 sepa-|situation, You have to organize for 


rate isotopes and uranium. It was jit, 


proposed that a weapon be de- 
veloped from this knowledge. Peo 


* 
THERE IS applause although 


* 
®6 e. * 
> ‘* 


ple were very busy, But they got there is not supposed to be. Sen- 
together a lot of different kind of lator Humphrey becomes very irate 

yple, chemists, technicians from|about the secrecy the American 
Jniversities and Laboratories. So/ people haye been kept fh. We had 
these busy men made a bomb. 'to learn about the fall-out from a 
They organized a bomb. ‘committee of Japanese scientists 

Well if they could come to-|and doctors who went around the 
gether for this task, please, is it im-' world, Aren’t we, the people, in- 


.* 
> 
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g Children’ 


telligent enough to know the 
truth?, he cries. Senator Wiley can 
be educated by the people it is 
clear—It’s the minds of the people 
he says, the black and yellows are 
too ignorant to understand, the 
American people. We always men- 
tion that we have a weapon for 
mass retaliation and name the places 
we are going to bomb. The Russi- 
ans never do this. We tell where 
we are going to bomb. We on 
Our people are a peaceful people 
but nobody knows it. We have 
bases all around the Soviet Union 
and they don’t grasp the fact that 
they are for defense only. There 
are some gasps and laughter. 
* 


OSCAR LITTEN, economic ad- 
visor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the 9th District which includes 
Montana, the Dakotas and Minne- 


sota, gave the next report. A chart 
is set on the table and surprising 
enough his theses are that capitalist 
economy, free enterprise he calls 
it, can and must prove that it can 
have prosperity without war. We 
sit up and take notice. 

The mineral reserves tapped by 
war, are now being used in the 
conversion of low grade ore, em- 
ploying thousands of workers. He 
goes on in a clear convincing voice. 
It is essential that-we learn to use 
this high production machinery in 
peace. Taxes, wages, costs, labor 
must be balanced. The -fear of un- 
employment must be removed. In 
this district at this time we are only 
300 workers below employment 
in war time economy. Besides, he 
says, today war does not insure 
prosperity. Discounting the destruc- 
tion of property, it does not assure 
jobs. There must be a higher stan- 
dard of living all over the world, 
this will take the place of war. 

* 


HE SEEMED very confident and 
happy in his: chart which he ex- 


plained. Senator Wiley was getting 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Speaks Her Piece 
On Homework and Tito 
Dear Editor: 

I've been meaning to “speak 
my piece” for a long time, but it 
took Bertha Reynold’s article on 
the housewife’s job to finally 
push me into it. 

I think Miss Reynolds misses 
the point of the struggle for 
equality of women in her ar- 
ticle. Maxists do not, as she says, 
“tell (women) to walk out on the 
job (of being housewives) be- 
cause it is obsolete and socially 
useless.” They are fighting 
against, as I understand the 
Marxist position, the primitive 
division of labor idea which is 
still so prevalent, that a woman’s 
“function” is to stay home and 
a man’s “function’ is to go out 
and work. 

We do not argue that there 
is no dignity and honor in main- 
taining a home and bringing up 
kids. What we want is for the 
women who do work, either for 
need or by choice, to know that 
their children are properly cared 
for, and that after a hard days 
work outside the home they do 
not have to shop, cook, and clean 
—_ they fall exhausted into 


.- Also, a housewife who wants 

to stay home—and it should be a 
matter of choice—should be pro- 
vided with enough help s@ that 
she really feels dignified at the 
end of the day. Only then will 
the “profession” of / homemaker 
be looked upon with respect, 
both by those who choose it, 
and those who return home in 
the evening after being outside 
all day. 

BROOKLYN HOUSEWIFE. 

P. S. While I am writing you, 

I want to ask you, what ever 
happened to Derek Kartun, for- 
eign editor of the London Daily 
Worker? 

He wrote a “documented” re- 
ort which was circulated here, 
Tito’s Plot Against the Peace.” 

Where did he get his informa- 
tion, which turns out to be false? 
Has he enpiainedt 


Can't See Harm 


In Communism ; 
BELLEVUE, IIl. 
‘Dear Editor: 
. I have been reading your 
paper, “The Worker,” and want 
to tell you how much I enjoy it. 
The articles are wonderful and 
give you the truth—and I hope 
‘that the paper will continue. 
_ What is wroyg with the Amer- 
ican people? Why are ‘they ac- 
ae the idea from this so- 
called outstanding government, 
these big time publishers that 
Communism is very, very bad; 
belonging to the Communist 
-Party is tike commtting-a_hor- 
rible crime; being a member of 
the NAACP is a sin; associating 
‘wit Negroes is just inexcusable. 

I thought America was the 
land of the free and you are 
supposed to be able to do what 
you want. I see nothing wrong 
with communism, but. do. get 
confused about some of their 
basic ideas, because all of this 
blown up distortion to confuse 
the people of America. 

Who can’t find fault with big 
business organizations, these 
multi-millionaires who try to con- 
trol the government and rule 
with a dollar sign because they 
can . pressure influence 
money mad politicians for their 
own ultimate end? These per- 
sons ought to clean up their own 
backyard instead trying to 
cover up their schemes by tell- 
ing the people lies and propa- 
ganda. R R.C. B, 


More About 
Trujillo Victims 
Dear Editor: 
The missing, presumed dead 


Dr. Jesus de Galindez is only one 
of * ee icags. who have 


ven slated to be murdered in 
Now York City by agents of 


o+etbe- . 
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_er training 


dictator Trujillo, according to an 
article in Look magazine for 
May 29. 

The others are said to include 
thé author of the article “League 
of Threatened Men” (Look 
magazine, May 29) Wenzell 
Brown, and two more are named 
as previous Trujillo victims, who 
were ny in eA Ha a 
City with impunity in an 
in 1952. The five were dedicat- 
ed to exposing in articles, books, 
and lectures the Trujillo terror 
and aggressions of Trujillo in 
Latin America. 

Trujillo agents, according to 
Wenzell Brown’s article have 
bagi off” associates of the five 

o in Havana, Puerto Rico, 
Caracas, and elsewhere. “Lucky” 
Luciano gangsters are leaders 
among the agents, according to 
th earticle. | 

The article etates that Tru- 
jillo holds vast properties in Man- 

attan, upstate New York, and 
elsewhere, and “has hired scores 
of writers, radio stars and pub- 
licity men” (American) to glorify 
him. New York newspapers print- 
ed full-page advertisements of 
glorification of Trufillo early in 


- Aprif. (Galindez was last seen 


March 12), 


The Washington law firm of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, ]r:, is ré- 
ported to have accepted $60,- 
000 to represent Trujillo in the 
United States. 

The New York University 
Press is said to have received a 
book manuscript from Galindez 
on the Trujillo regime, just be- 
fore his disappearance. 


(Liberty Book Club has just 
reissued the novelette classic, 
“Masters of the Dew” by Jac- 
— Roumain of Haiti, one of 
the victim nations of Trujillo's 
aggressions). 


With no prosecutions in any 
of the three cases, and without 
a greater public outcry, Wenzell 
Brown and his fellow-survivor 
Nicholas Silfa, who are continu- 
ing in their anti-Trujillo cause, 
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may possibly be rubbed out in 


their turn practically at will. 
W. R. 


* 
Has Qualms About 
TV Column 
Dear Editor: 


So now we’ have Ben Levine- 


with his arm around the should- 
er of good old Harry Truman, 
the creature who set in motion 
the murder of the Rosenbergs, 
the. burning-alive of Koreans 
with gasoline-bombs, and_ the 
years and years of jail for Com- 
munists for “conspiring to 
teach.” Or were we wrong about 
all that too? 

Wasn't it a “wholesome” in- 
cident—he reminscences. (June 
24) when Truman threatened to 
maim one of the music critics 
who all agreed, in honest con- 
cert reviews, that Margaret was 
not a good singer. After all, he 
“laid aside his Presidential dig- 
nity.” 

He “acted like the average 
American father defending his 
daughter,” says Levine in the 
words of the Democratic Party 
hacks who flooded the letter- 
columns of the newspapers with 
them at the time. Levine has 
some notion of the feirness and 
decency of the “average Amer- 
ican father.” 

And the music critic was 
never punished, boasts Levine, 
(meaning “like in Russia”) “he 
was not arrested or fined, he was 
not cated a Cosmopolitan.” For 
this was “American democracy,” 
suggests Levine proudly. And 
even though, in American democ- 
racy, a President's daughter 
should not be called an inade- 


quate singer like any other per- 


son who is an inadequate sing- 
er, the music critic gets off with 
mere threats and abuse and hav- 
ing to apologize. 

And The Worker, as usual, 
prints it without a qualm. It’s 
enough to make an honest Com- 
munist vomit. Even honest anti- 
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PAY FoR THEIR Polio SHOTS THAN 
WAVE THEM INFECTEO WITH 
Those Sociacistic iDEAS/ 


AMA CALLS FREE Polio SHOTS 


STEP TOWARD SOCIALISM... 


—, 
—— 


Communists were nauseated by 
the thing itself. 

Re-read Levine's words. See 
if they can be weaseled out of as 
kidding. “Did not this incident 
indicate,” he asks _ seriously, 
“something wholesome in Amer- 
ican democracy?” 

W. R. 
* 


Wants to Know 
Are Ideas Deleted? 


Dear Editor: 


It has been my observation 
that a great many letters printed 
in this column are enthusiastic 
in their praise or damnation of 
some particular person, seldom 
are idéas discussed. Are the let+ 
ters which you receive selected 
and edited in this direction? 

This\ is the only conclusion | 
can reach after reading my de- 
leted letter published on June 3; 
I concede that my letter was 
long, but I cannot concede that 
you were correct in cutting out 
the parts which offered concreté 


women. For example, the pic- 
ture which heads “On the 
House.” How many more years 
must we look at this pictuye of a 
sexy white woman dusting in 
high heels? Why do you feel 
that this patricular picture ex- 
presses your concept of house- 
wives? Compare the picture _ 
“On the House” with the fest 
picture in the first article of Eli- 
zabeth Lawson's series. 

Which picture expresses best 
the opinion of The Worker? I 
think every person on your staft 
should examine this question 
before writing another word di- 
recting working class women in 
the struggle for socialism. ° 

I also mentioned subjects for 
articles which could be written 
for The Worker; techniques of 
PTA work, teaching children 
about Socialism, aie and 
Sunday School in the progres- 
sive home, and how mortgaged 
homes in the suburbs affect the 
entire outlook of progressives. 

Why weren't these ideas pre- 
sented? Housewife. 
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Study Seeks 
Greater Use 
Of Women 


“GRADUATE EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN,” a report by a 
faculty-trustee committee. Har- 
vard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1956. $3.50. 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 
HOW TO use America’s wo- 


man-power more effectively was 
one of the subjects discussed last 
October at Brookings Institution. 
The conference, in its report on 
“Human Resources and Na- 
tional Security,” had this to say: 


“A very difficult question that 
awaits evaluation, if not solution, 
is the changes that are called for 
with respect to the fuller de- 
velopment and more effective 
utilization of the potential of 
American women. If there is 
serious concern about increas- 
ing the number of highly train- 
ed persons in our society, we 
should recognize that women 
represent the greatest potential 
supply.” 

Comparatively few women in 
the United States achieve high- 
, and even fewer. are 
able to make use of it, although 
the number of girls who finish 
high school is about the same as 
the number of boys, and in in- 
telligence are equal. These 
are the conclusions—and I see 
no reason to doubt them—pf the 
study “Graduate Education for 
Women.” Holders of the Ph. D. 
degree conferred by Radcliffe 
College between 1902 and 1954 
were questioned in gathering the 
material, . 


MORE than half of those who 


suggestions on the problems of 


answered the questionnaire de- 
clared that they had encounter- 
ed obstacles because of their sex. 
Most frequently, they complain- 
ed of less pay and slower pro- 
motion than was given .to men 
of equal or even inferior qualifi- 
cations, “There are still difficul- 
ties for a woman in getting the 
kind of experience that is neces- 
sary to be ‘tops’ in physics,” one 
woman declared. 

Other comments regarding pa 
and promotion were: “At a 
stages of my career salary has 
been much, much lower than for 
a man with exactly the same posi- 
tion. I would say in general that 
in teaching even in a woman’s 
college, promotion is much slow- 
er for a woman than for a man.” 

Placement was another com- 
plaint. Many. institutions refuse 
to employ both a husband and 
a wife. Answers to the question- 
naire included such statements as 
these: “Far fewer opportunities 
are open than to men. Many 
fewer instiutions, particularly in 
the field of political science, will 
consider women; also almost 
none give preference or even 
equal opportunity to a woman, 
first for appointment and second 
for promotion. Because there are 
fewer opportunities, there are 
fewer ‘bargaining’ points than 
men have. 

% response to my profes- 
sors effort to place me was that 
there was no opening there for 


a woman, but if there were a 


man available with my qualifica- 
fey they would like’ to: take 


Still another graduate spoke 
of the subconscious feeling in 
any institution employing wo- 
men that “you are there on suf- 
ferance and ought to be thank- 


ful for anything you can get.” 
Discrimination in placing married 
women was reported even great- 
er than in placing single women. 
One interviewer fan a chemical 
company remarked: “We have no 
policy. against hiring women, but 
we have not hired any since the 
war. : 
WORST of all the problems 
reported, as might have been ex- 
pected, was the burden of house- 
work, which cuts down the 
amount of writing and research 
these trained women can do, 
and consequently lowers their 
status on the job market. — 
“There is no provision here 
for the mechanics of life for wo- 
men,” one woman wrote from a 
university, “i. e. no faculty 
houses for women. Housekeep- 
ing, shopping, and cooking take 
time.” (Virtually all the women 
who answered the questionnaire, 
by the way, were unable to af- 
ford any household help—a proof 
that the book is not a discussion 
ge problems of the well-to- 
0). 


Yet even for unmarried men 
in that university town—not to 
speak of the married ones—ways 
were found to abolish the house- 
hold chores so that men could 
work at top uctivity. “The 
fact that on whole men fac- 
ulty members publish more than 
women, another university pro- 
fessor stated, “is at least partially 

by the fact that wo- 
men, ¥ r married or not, are 
posible for running homes 

ind simply do not have the time 
or ‘energy when one a ful 
teaching load to do food shop- 


ping, cooking, and cleaning, keep 


their clothes in order, and then 
do research.” With lower salaries, 


women spend more time in pre- 
paring meals,” 


Others complain that although 
they do work, the cost of nurs- 
ery schools and similar social Ser- 
vices is deductible only to the 
extent of $600, and then is hedg- 
ed with so many conditions that 
only the lowest-salaried families 
can make any deduction what- 
ever. “It is ludicrous,” one wo- 
man said, “but this is not con- 
sidered a business expense.” 


WHAT, then, is the solution? 
Part-time jobs? “The most inter- 
esting jobs are not offered to 
part-time people,” wrote a grad- 
uate, and the editors add that 
yart-time jobs are “routine jobs, 
filling-in, and temporary. situa- 


tions.” Or is the answer in drop-.. * 


ping out of work for 15 or 20 
years and then resuming one’s 
profession?. The fact is that in 
work which requires higher train- . 
ing, advances in the field are so 
rapid that by the time a woman 
is ready to go back, her knowl- 
edge is hopelessly outdated. “Ten 
or 20 years is indeed a long time» 
to be away from one’s profes- 
sion,” write the editors of this 
study. 


There are solutions, although 
this book does not give them. 
One, which can be achieved in 
the next session of Congress if 
we put our minds to it, is the 
passage of a bill introduced in 
1956 by Representatives Fine 
and Multer, both of New York. 
This bill would raise the tax de- 
duction for the care of children 
of working mothers from $600 to 
$2,500. | 

Another is a system of com- 
munity services at low cost to 
help free women from the chores 
of the individual household. 
Stich a system, would bg no for- 
eign importation. No nation in 
the world is technically as well 
able to provide these services as 
is the United States. 
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TV VIEWS 


BEN LEVINE 

NO LOUD “encores” have, as 
far as I know, been heard from 
television audiences, but repeat 
performances have already be- 
gan appearing on summer 
screens. The phenomenon has 
been noted by 
many Critics, 
who lament the iF =.3 
absence of the BR .& 
e x p erimenta- FF @ 
tion that mark- 
ed the previ- 3: 
ous summers. 


Although the 
TV world has 
not yet gone 
beyond what 
might be called its adoles- 
cence, it is already indulging in 
reminiscences. A decade ago we 
heard much of television’s bright 
future. Has it already sitnleed a 
past? 

“The Honeymooners” have 
been living their disheveled lives 
over again, and on one Saturday 
I was again entertained by the 


Memory Gems 


‘screen would be an international 
television exchange, whereby na- 
tions would send each other their 
old TV programs. There is a Brit- 
ish What's My Line and an Ital- 
ian $64,000 quiz, and we have 
in this country run (often with- 
out credit) shorts from the So- 
viet Union). 


MEMORY, according to the 
Greek myths, is the mother of 
the Nine Muses. Relax in the 
warm days, say I, with remem- 
brance of programs past. 

I can recall a nightmare visit 
to a friend whose house was 
crammed with phonograph rec- 
ords. He had me sit down, put 
a glass of something into my 
hand, and started spinning his 
collection. No sooner did he start 
one disk than he thought of an- 
other he was sure I would like 
even better. I staggered away at 
last, my brain bursting with 
Bach, Brahms, Beethoven and 


By CLAUDIA JONES 


that a Cypriot priestewas secretly 
deported from the country for col- 
lecting funds to aid victims of the 
struggle in Cyprus. A few days 
earlier, Commons debated the 
monstrous revelations of the life- 
time jailings of 11-13-year-old Af- 
rican girls in i Hence, the 
oneness of the fight for freedom 
evoked the London Daily Worker 
to caption these headlined. stories 
with the immortal words of Lord 
Byron “Yet freedom, yet thy ban- 
ner, torn but flying, streams like 
thunderstorm against the wind...” 


¥® 
BECAUSE London is known as 
world. “colonial” center one can get 
a cross-section reaction among co- 
lonials from such varied areas as 
the Gold Coast (Accra), Bombay, 
the Caribbean, Uganda, Sierra 


ed London, Britain also learned —>-——~ 
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Clamor Grows in Britain: 
Let Robeson Sing Again! 


LONDON, June 19.—Indignation at the threatened contempt citation of the. 
House Un-American Committee against Paul Robeson is rhounting daily among Britons of 
all persuasions, native as well as colonial. Significantly, the morning that this news reach- | 


> eee ee 


operatic singer who has performed 
many of the songs made famous - 
by Robeson stated: “I feel the ut- 
:most indignation at such treatment 
of a figure so beloved among artists 
and ordinary folk all over the 
world. 

The influential Manchester Guar- 
dian’s Washington correspondent 
wrote, in a news item captioned, 
“Diplomats Worried by Prosecu- 
tion Threat.” 

“There is profound concer in 
the diplomatic community here 
over the possible contempt charges 
that may be brought against Mr. 
Robeson. The feeling is that the 
exact nature of his i with the 
House Committee will never be 
made clear to the .people in Asia 
and Africa. Instead, Mr. Robeson’s 
great fame would. be used by the 
Communist Party to accuse Con- 


aiehg ‘Leone, Nigeria and Ceylon. As is gress ‘and the American Govern- 
ment of practicing discrimination 


i: we ea such _eagptits gp I ‘true indeed of white Britons even eran a es , ' ; 
visited began in the same way, | where there is disagreement with , cae against Negroes. (Manchester 
but| Hiwas firm and made him [rohecon’s ideas and aeenciations—l erences, | Concerts and | Guardian, June 14, 1956). 

| : *~tother means from Scotland to + 


slay the same Bach organ pre- | and these are fa | 
| se r and few between; yw 
De } ain. each time dis- | ce ab eed cha |Wales. Only recently, over 20,000 
ing and I looked’ forward with lude over aga “Ben veshl nih 1 '—there is geurple ces this NeW yorkshire miners and families ap- APART FROM the necessity to 
relist to that sad, mad scene felt at home in this Heaven in | persecutton and harassment against) lauded cabled greetings from Paul|teply to the last sentence of the 

e me in this Pp x g 

when the portly Ralph stands | ‘Robeson’s courageous fight for his|'p “st eae : a ape a 
1e Por ' E. flat. lateness, Be zt ‘Robeson at their 53rd Gala, one! Manchester Guardian’s Washing- 
tongue-tied in the commercial + | Passport, IC is not overstatement to} 16 18. tarcest and most calor | 
after buying time to advertise his i Observe once again that among alle bn. aa Cae TT conor" ton correspondent’s observation, as 
product. TVS FRANTIC search for | 8 wa Robeson ‘is universally re-, Saas “fom vl eae ies ma ited réllective of the old red. herring, its 
This was ego once more that New plots and jokes leads to | garded as one of the world’s out-| pohecon fail ace b Rah = importance lies in its candid ad- 
iokes are like wine, and when perfunctory performances. En- /standing human beings, peace) called his wlohe sien sith | Yer \ mission ‘that in. diplomatic circles 
they are good they may get bet- fighters and peoples artist. Even shire rai Le ten Mes b ake in Washington itself, the vindictive 
ter with age. among reactionary journalists there! + oo “m Fine o oa? ry. , preeoren of Paul Robeson’s persec- 
And so sponsors, if they] insist is sentiment that “the Americans New Y +. io a now in the | ution, (as is true of others, Mr. 
on trying to make a little extra are foolish not to set Robeson free; New ‘ork Art Gallery. Clark Foreman, Mr. Leonard 
summer profit with second-hand and to grant him his passport and * Boudin, etc.) is a special attempt 
goods, might, if they-pick their a grudging admission of his un-| AFTER reading the message, 'to use Robeson’s own words to 
re-runs carefully, be doing a ser- questioned great art. 'Mr. J. K. A. Machen, Yorkshire | “gag” him at home and abroad par- 
vice to the public. | * miners president declared: “We ticularly because of his implacable 
The television workers’ union _ CLUE TO THIS spontaneous, hear a lot of precepts and propa-| opposition to racism. And that this 
could then very well follow the | reaction, of course, is not only the ganda about freedom from certain | has been done in full knowledge of 
lead of the musicians and de- high regard for Robeson, but the quarters. A little bit of practice ‘the numerous invitations he has 
mand that some of the profit recognition by all peoples of the would help more.” received from many countries in 
from cutting corners be turned interconnection of his fight to their} Added to this was the withering | Europe including Great Britain, as 
over to the original performers. ' aspirations and realization of peace, jattars by Gelbert Harding. Britain's ‘well as Asia, Africa and the Carrib- 
* i freedom, human dignity, national; outstanding radio and _ television | bean, which he is unable to accept 
MEANWHILE, as a faithful nores| lif live programs ‘as| well as ‘independence everywhere in the, personality who, after describing | because of denial of a passport. 

( § ’ . sas w . dana . 1 as ue ithe “eT EAR . OY "a ia 
member of a vast audience, I film re-runs would replenish the a ried fe re wg wll 00. cece gene» peers es _ rates 
propose to put my list of pro- pocketbooks of playwrights, pol- A — A frilehn Yt “Ps Tiny ‘th nie * al pecan Wemlot nice 2 Sa rag pudegnar ies a 

. 7 oF P - wren S| Asians, Africans and West Indians, with anger” also declared: 0 rican al sian protests to — 
posed repeats into the TV sug- 1a Ran Sin hy Hae yp po it.is seen in their mutual recogni-|would seem a great pity that a|this latest outrage of the Un-Ameri- 
ane re ase aa ten at Sanat tion that Robeson is being persec-| republic founded on such high cans, Astonishment is being ex- 
ge i) uted not alone for his superb principles should now deny the| pressed here when it is learned 

Phere nis joke about encores | peace stand, but because, as a Ne- very essence of liberties.” Similarly |that none other than inveterate 
oo _ a mean = gro-American, he dares to assert outspoken comments voiced by Sir| racist Eastland of Mississippi is 
IS am > ha x repetition by the inviolability of human dignity | Richard Coppock, secretary o fthe|chairman of the Internal Security 
popuyar Gemand. | and equality for his people, the National Federation of Building! subcommittee. 
It seems a young American | Negro people, with all other peo- | Trade Operatives: “There should} Suffice it to say that there is a 
‘be greater freedom in a country! growing feeling abroad that this 
. K ng 


efforts of Ralph Kramden, the 
i. PAUL ROBESON | 


Brooklyn bus driver, to force the 
oyster Of fortune with a can 
opener. I was as much entertain- 
ed as ever, and perhaps more 
so,.for I knew what was com- 


ee — > . 
ner 


gestion box. 

There are first the shows that 
won wide praise but which | 
missed seeing, since I spend 
some of my time away from 
the never-silent TV set. 


I work Sundays, so I would 
be grateful to Omnibus if it 
chose a Thursday evening or a 
Saturday morning to re-run plays 
Jike “Antigone” or 18th Century 
dramas like “The Rivals.” This 
would, I think, also be appreciat- 
ed by those who do not stay 
home Sundays. 

The comedies of playwrights 
like Sheridan or Goldsmith are so 
compact with wit that such en- 
cores always have something 
new for the most nimble brain 
or the most retentive memory. 

And I am quite willing to see 
over and over again Jayne 
Meadow’s portrayal of Jane Aus- 
tens “Emma,” 

® 

ECHOES of music also have 
charms. I have often thought 
that new works in particular 
should be performed twice in the 
same concert, for it is hard to 
get a clear idea of the complete 
orm on a tirst hearing, I scoff- 
ed last year at Stan Kenton's 
Music '55. A reader wrote an ex- 
cellent letter of disagreement, 
and I should be quite Toles to 
hear Mr, Kenton's musicians 
again to see whether I have 
learned anything since last Sep- 
tember, 

And oh, to hear again the 
strains of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to Fritz Reiner’s Baton, 
These concerts .unaccountably 
disappeared about a half year 
ago from the New York circuit. 

Another source for the summer 


= 


tenor was permitted his first pro-| ples. 
_ A wide section of British public’ which is fighting for freedom, After|new round of persecution against 


fessional opera debut in a small 
town in Italy, He was naturally 
nervous about subjecting — his 
budding talent to the scrutiny of 
a nation of music critics but he 
went bravely forward. At his 
lirst aria he was surprised to 
hear loud demands for an en- 
core, He repeated the aria, and 
again the audience cried, “En- 
core.” A third time, and again a 
loud “Encore,” 

Finally the voung tenor ad- 
dressed the listeners, thanked 
them, said it was getting late 
and begged them to let the opera 
proceed, But a voice roared ae 
the balcony: 

“You'll sing this aria until you 
get it right!” 


Who Owns Mutual? 


The biggest radio broadcast- 
ing company in America—Mu- 
tual, with its 543 affiliated local 
stations—is owned by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., an 
Akron, Ohio, corporation, 

The Ohio company is a huge 
“holding” concern, with scores 
of subsidiaries: engaged in all 
kinds of businesses from retail 
stores to production of rockets 
and guided missiles. 

The latter kind of production, 
whieh is the most profitable 
would end with an era of world 


wars 
= 


opinion hag constantly voiced in|all it is much more exciting to es-|Paul Robeson, while indicative of 


organized fashion their opposition | tablish freedom for one’s own peo- 
ple than to liberate others.” 
| Martin 
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lo Robeson’s harassment and speci- 
ae denial of his passport in resolu- 
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“THE PATIENT IS DOING 
VERY WELL UNFORTUNATELY, ..” 


well-known 


the desperate rage by the McCar- 
thyites old and new, can be de- 
feated by world wide protest. 


ROBESON CHART 


—_ 
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““S""\ THE OTHER OPERATION a 


—A British Comment—Labor Daily Worker. ~ 
—itrom London New Statesman & Nation 
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A 
Communist Party and the American left . . . 


By BEN DOBBS (Cal.) 


It.is a matter of deep con- 
cern to all that our national 
committee can now characterize 
our party as isolated and with 
decreased influence, This is ¢s- 
pecially true in the trade union 
movement, There is physical 
isolation as expressed in our 
size and com — a, ” 
deep-goin litical isolation 
ial seat Ws’ heehee if we are 
to be a Marxist party. 

The last 10 years were mark- 
ed by the most intense efforts 
of reaction to isolate us from all 
walks of public life including 
special efforts. to drive us out 
of the labor movement. This 
was done by red-baiting and 
hysteria, the passage, use and 
extension of the Taft - Hartley 


- Act anticommunist clauses, the 


screening and loyalty and secu- 
rity check programs in unions 
and industries, the widespread 
use of congressional committees 
and in some cases physical vio- 
lence against left wing militants, 

It ‘is during such a period that 
our policies should have been 
based above all on one over-rid- 
ing principle — the maintenance 
of ties, connections and relation- 
ships in and with the labor 
movement, Our aim should have 
been to work even closer with 
the workers by developing even 
broader coalition policies and 
tactics, We did just the oppo- 
site by developing lelt-sectarian 
tactics, 

It is my opinion that for the 
last 10 years or more we have 
oriented our policy and tactics 
on subjective narrow partisan 
factors rather than a careful 
study of the labor movement 
aml the factors that influence 
it and its leadership, We allow- 
ed our judgment and estimates 
to be colored by what was hap- 
pening to us, on what only we 
were able to influence and as 
we alone judged events and on 
what we wanted to see happen 
rather than on what was objec- 
tively possible. 

NEGLECTED AFL 

Since the founding of the 
ClO, for instance, with the ex- 
ception of isolated examples, 
we did not have a positive pro- 
gram of orientation toward the 
AFL. Our whole policy was bas- 
ed on the more advanced couli- 
tion and program developed in 
the ClO. The AFL represented 
the majority of organized work- 
ers tnd yet was not tuken fully 
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Statement of the Committee 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations, 

We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been re- 
ceived, 

The discussion now being in- 
Initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new, For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 
N 


‘ ranks of the Party on all phas- 


es of our work, A profound proe- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on, There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this, For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 
member honestly and frankly 


states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a- stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 
andl advancing the wellare of 


—_— 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new slage; in that 
it will help further » olla our 
auaiteatie of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as increasingly 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives, 

We urge upon everyone full- 


est participation in this discus-* 


sion, 
DISCUSSKON COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


J 


into account when we formulat- 
ed our overall labor policies, 

Instead of ignoring the prob- 
lem, our isolation should have 
forced us to assess the moods, 
currents, impact of events and 
policies on this sector of organ- 
ized labor and its relationship 
to our program, This approach 
is essential for a mass policy, 
Had the mass of workers and 
leadership of afl levels of the 
AFL, been taken into account 
when mass policy and estimates 
were made these certainly 
would lave been different, 

Another example of this sec- 
turian approach in the AFL was 
to pattern our work, program 
and tactics on what might have 
heen possible in the CIO, Ag a 
result tactics were followed that 
led to isolating individual lead- 
evs- and individual locals from 
the mainstream of the AFL, 

- 

Experiences in the ClO show 
in another way the same type of 
sectarianism that determined 
some of our policies, We orient- 
ed our policy on what we judg- 
ed to be our influence on leaders 
of certain unions in the CIO, 
We thought that leaders of cer- 
tuin unions could exercise influ. 
ence and leadership over their 
membership on advanced ques- 
tions such as the Marshall Plan 
and the Third Party just by be- 
ing the titular heads or officials 
of these unions. We did not see 
that the level of political con- 
sciousness was the key prob- 
lem. We overestimated the rad- 
icalization of the membership 
because of our contact and. in- 
fluence with the leadership. 

It was this approach to our 
influence on the aders of the 


left-led unions that directed our 
policies in the CIO, From this 
sectarian approach we com- 
pounded our errors of judgment 
and tactics, We estimated that 
a mass base for the Third Par- 
ty existed because of the num- 
ber of workers in the unions wn- 
der lett leadership rather than 
on the attitude and thinking of 
these workers, We started, tor 
instance, our estimate of the 
struggle against the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and the effect of this 
law on. the labor movement 
from where we sat-from what 
it would do to us and our 
friencls, 

REFORMISTS 

Our sectarianism is. further 
shown by our approach to “re- 
formists” in the labor movement, 
It is obvious and for good reason 
that we oppose reformism as an 
ideology. We seek basic reforms 
~improvements—in wages, hours 
and working conditions, in the 
strugule for civil. liberties and 
civil rights and yet our tactical 
approach to winning these re- 
lorms~to uniting the workers for 
struggle for improvements—has 
been confused by the necessity 
of the struggle against relormism 
as an ideology. 

Because we disagree with re- 
formism as an ideology we often 
siugled out the reformists as the 
main enemy of the union instead 
of the boss, The selection of our 
political foes as the main enemy 

of the workers in the trade 
union has caused us to have a 
narrow oppositionist approach to 
coalition and united front tactics. 

The overall point I am tryin 
to make by giving these shee 
examples is that our overall 
policies and approaches and 


The Need for a New and Broader 


By W.E.S. (San Francisco) 


I would like to make the 
central point of my contribution 
to the discussion the need for 
a new, broader, left political 
party in the United States, and, 
concurrently with such develop: 
ment, the formal dissolution of 
the present U.S, Communist 
party. 


T recall that a new party was 
held out as a persepective which 
might at some future date, ma- 
terialize at the recent national 
plenum of our party. But it 
was placed in such a way as to 
mean that someday such a party 
might appear and, if and when 
it does, we will consider it, but 
at the present time the only 
course is to “build and strength- 
en” our party as it now exists, 
which, it is implied, will in some 
way help such a perspective to 
materialize. 


My opinion is that we should 
not only not wait upon such a 
development, but take every step 
possible to help bring it about, 
including fle opening up of in- 
formal discusstons with mumer- 
ous non-Communists who are 
iter yn and moving in a 
eftward direction, 

The purpose of such discus- 
sions would be to find a com- 
mon ground and a common pro- 
gram, with socialism as its base, 
around which all the left ele- 
ments in the country could 
unite, 

Such a party should struggle 
for ballot status, and run can- 
didates in selected races,. But 
its main orientation would be in 
a coalition direction, Its ulti- 
mate program would be the 
establishment of socialism by the 
election of a socialist Congress 
and Administration. Its im- 


mediate program would be a 


broad defense of civil liberties, 
Negro and minority rights, for 
a curb on monopoly, for peace 
and trade and a progressive eco- 
homie program, 

There is no question but that 
numerous struggles over line and 
policy would take place within 
such a party, and it would not 
he the tightly knit group such 
as the recent Communist party, 

This is not necessarily bad, 
This would not be the mass 
farmer-labor party of which we 
have so often pes Pog That must 
await the fy wg J and political 
maturing of the labor movement. 
But it would be a Marxist-social- 
ist party with: a more flexible 
organizational form adapted to 
American conditions and Amer- 
ican conditions and. American 
thinking, 

BASIS FOR NEW PARTY 

Such a party would be in a 
better position to carry on the 


estimates have stemmed 
our selection of issues, our atti- 
tude to the leadership of the 
labor movement and basically 
influenced by. narrow. partisan 
interests and not from the objee- 
tive study and objective esti- 
mates, 


The overall elect has been a 
narrow sectarian definition of the 
role of the left in the labor 
movement as a major source of 
our errors in policy, Tt is tram 


this that a narrow sectarian ap- 


proach to the united front and 
coalition tactics has flowed, Our 
coalition tactics have thus been 
largely based on forming coali- 
tions with non-communists who 
agree with us in the selection of 
issues and approach to problems, 
Our attitude, for instance, to the 
elected leadership of unions has 
never been objective. We essen- 
tially look upon them not from 
the attitude of the rank and file 
but as the main obstacle to aur 
policy and program, How olten 
ave our tactics led to opposi- 
tionism by saying that we cannot 


support them because we “don’t 


want to build them up” and jn- 
deed our attitude to some unions 
has heen non-support in building 
them becatise of their “reform- 
ist” leadership, 

By the placing of these prob- 
lems in the overall sense am 
not overlooking some of the fine 
work and excellent relationships 
that do exist in certain unions 
but generally | would say that 
this Basic sectarian and subjective 
approach did inuch to isolate us 
from the labor movement. 


UNITY AGAINST BOSS 
We must, take a hard) and 
thoughtful look on reformulating 


struggle for a legal existence 
than the present CPUSA, . It 
would be met, with no question, 
by the same ferocious attack of 
reaction, The Attorney General 


and J. Edgar Hoover would 


bark as usual, But it would be 
fur more difficult for them) to 
achieve the suceesstul isolation 
of such a new party and far 
more difficult to “prove a case” 
with the American people, 

Is there a basis for such a 
new party? I think there is. There 
are tens of thousands of pro- 
ressives Who. are politically 
Reaioloes txlay. There are other 
pro-socialist currents: operating, 
such as The Guardian and 
Monthly Review forces, 

This is not a. proposal). to 
merely change the name of the 
present CPUSA, It would mean 
a new structure, a new press, 
a shared .leadership, . It would 
mean a host of new problems, 


trom 


our overall approach to the labor 
movement, Our starting point is 
that we must never forget the 
basic reason for which workers 
a unions, Regardless of all 
rinds of differences they agree on 
one mente they must unite 
against the boss, Starting with 
this they are in the front line 
of the class struggle—the unions 
are the basic vehicle built by the 
workers to conduct the class 
struggle for their needs, 


Our basic approach then, must 
be to advance class struggle 
wlicies against the class col- 
Lheiation policies found in 
every union, Our examination of 
the relationship of forees, .the 
tactics and program must be 
based on this standard, Our 
coalition must be based for this 
purpose, and the special role of 
the left is to advance class poli- 
cies, class ideology and class 
consciousness and within that 
area of struggle to bring for- 
ward our program, 

Had this been our starting 
int we would not have sat idly 
yy and wondered what the mer- 
ger would do to us, Starting 
from that point we would not 
have so repeatedly advanced left 
centers alone as the vehicles for 
activity on peace, civil liberties, 
civil rights, and legislative and 
electoral activity. We would 
have selected: the most basic 
issues of self-interest of the 
workers in order to build our 
hase among them—in order to 
influence them to seek higher 
forms of struggle and unity, ‘To 
help build mass movements, to 
take part fully in union life, to 
help perfect the vehicles in the 
unions such as the press, the 
commiltees, the stewards sys- 
tems as the base of maintaining 
ties is the first task of the Com- 
munists, 

Within the struggle to estab- 
lish such a base each party mem- 
ber and party — organization 
would have been closer to the 


workers, listening and learning. 


from them, finding the way to 
correctly assess the possibilities 
of relating the specific struugle 
of a union to the general struggle 
of the working class of relating 
local issues to national issues and 
economic issues to politcial 
ISSUES, 

It is through this relationship 
that we can ies socialist con- 
sciousness to the workers so that 
they can be “the gravediggers 
of capitalism.” 


Party of Socialism 


But I think it would also cre- 
ate the possibilities for growth 
and developments and a broad- 
ening influence of the American 
socialist lelt-which I do -not 
see as a perspective for the pres- 
ent CPUSA, 

L believe that reaction, given 
the favorable situation MH the 
cold war and using our own 
past errors to enormous advan- 
tage, has done such a job on 
the CPUSA that ten years wont 
undo the damage, 

I do not ignore the fact that 
certain liberal circles are now 
waking up to the fact that the at- 
tacks upon the party were aimed 
at them too and are now speak- 
fing up, nor the fact 4 slightly 
less rabid atmosphere now exists 
nationally, And this will. tend 
to Improve in the coming period 
of co-exisetnce, With all this 
might make it possible for us 

(Continaed. on Page 10) 
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Democratic 


By B, S. (New York) 

That section of Comrade Den- 
nis’ report which deals with 
collective leadership, democ- 
racy, criticism and self-criticism, 
is, in my opinion, an important 
opening to an area of our 
thought which needs much fur- 
ther development. Perhaps it 
was Comrade Dennis’ intention 
to provide the opportunity for 
such development and for a 
more fundamental probing into 
the essential features of democ- 
racy. I hold that where we have 
failed in inner democracy can- 
not be simply laid to the attacks 
of the past years or to the fact 
that our Party’s mass ties have 
seriously diminished. Nor can 
we simply exhort our people to 
be more democratic in their 
ideas an& their ways. We must 
trade any failures In democracy 
to the important left ideological 
concepts that we have lived by 
for the last 20-30 years. 

The determinant for us, in the 
U, S., as to the scope of our 
inner democracy must be based 
on a clear outlook as to what we 
want to be on the American 
scene, 

For myself, I prefer to be a 
part of an important trend in 
the labor and mass movement 
rather than a purist sect. It is 
sufficient to say that all we 
have to do is to show and de- 
velop skill in our approaches to 
the mass movement that we will 
become such a trend? This 
does not conform to an analysis 
of the worst features of our un- 
democratic practices which ul- 
timately had to lead to one 
broken mass tie after another, 
to the resolution of internal 
differences, by vilification, 
slander and expulsion, to the 
ideological purification processes 
which were literally brainwash- 
ing, and to the cardinal crime 
of all, the extreme stultification 
of our Party membership and a 
certain level of our, cadre. 

Perhaps Comrade Dennis, by 
virtued of the limitations placed 


Sees Labor 


By AL T. 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Dennis’ report did not deal 
decisively with the question of 
the main error in the field of 
Negro work. We cannot cor- 
rect our weaknesses in this field 
if we do not establish clearly 
what the main problem is. I 
think our failure to do this has 
led to an incorrect placing of 
the question. Sure there #% a 
lag in the struggle for Negro 
rights. If there were not this 
lag there would be no problem. 

When the white workers in 
America fully understand their 
historic responsiility in the 
fight for Negro freedom, to- 
gether with the Negro people 
they will settle the problem, 
However, the thing. that is im- 
portaat for us to see is whether 
the lag is increasing or is being 


overcome, And I think that the - 


latter is true. One of the most 
remarkable features in the pres- 
ent ny situation is the manner 
in which the labor movement 
has entered this struggle. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


SUND 


on him in the last five years, 
does not see the extent of stul- 
tification and the present ex- 
treme reaction to it, It is my 
opinion that we cannot simply 
say that we will improve the 
situation by a more balanced 
development of democratic cen- 
tralism with a greater emphasis 
on democracy. We must know 
what democratic centralism is 
—does it apply to the American 
scene toda dle we are 
examining the effect of a certain 
kind of application to the So- 
viet scene, it can’t be denied 
that one of the worst, if not the 
most important reason for the 
Soviet criticism taking the form 
that it did, was the wide awak- 
ening that the Central Com- 
mittee faced, when it examined 
the extreme stultification and 
lack of enthusiastic support for 
the aims and objectives of the 
Soviet party for the building of 
Communism. 

MONOLITHIC UNITY? 

What has been the main ideo- 
logical weapon that has militated 
against the practice of democ- 
racy in our Party? Each 
“prosecutor at an expulsion 
knew full well that there were 
a series of standard charges that 
had to be put into each case in 
order to make it “stick; anti- 
leadership, undisciplined, anti- 
weeng class, and for the poor 
soul who would dare to at- 
tempt to argue his or her case, 
the cardinal crime of breaking 
the unity of the Party and in 
reality wanting it to degenerate 
into a debating society. It is the 
concept of monolithic unity 
which ‘we must examine. 

In the name of monolithic 
unity we have learned to stand 
by while important dissent was 
expunged from our ranks. Most 
members today understand and 
agree that Comrade Foster con- 
ducted himself adroitly in his 
opposition to Browder. But they 
would honestly like to see a 
situation in our Party in which 
important dissent could be ex- 


Entering Struggle for Negro Rights 


A more important develop- 
ment was registered at the Tex- 
tile Workers Convention yes- 
terday where segregation in the 
South was decisively rejected. 
In’ the period of “Operation 
Dixie” precisely the opposite 
tack was taken by this union. 
I want to refer to an experience 
closer to. home — in Local 6 
last week. Two members of 
Hotel (a Negro couple), had 
their home stoned. Within five 
to six hours after this the Busi- 
ness Agent and Staff were as- 
signed to the home, stood guard 
and white workers came—Wag- 
ners office intervened—organiza- 
tions gathered to take up de- 
fense of the family. Such a 


thing was unthinkable in the . 


city two years ago or one year 
ago. 
Focusing attention on the 
weaknesses however can anly 
have the gflect of weakening 
the confidence of progressives 
on what can really be done 
among the white people and 


if taken inte the Negro move- 
mént can only have the effect 


- 


Centralism Apply to U. 


pressed without our falling 
_ at the seams, Isn't it true 
that we borrowed literally from 
the CPSU on this — of 
monolithic unity? There will 
certainly be some who say that 
they believe in monolithic unity 
and that there is no difference 
between that and the concept 
of an 94 4 rule, I note that 
Qomrade Dennis eliminates any 
reference to monolithic unity 
and sees as the process of 
achieving unity and discipline, 
the establishment of the right to 
dissent from the majority, abid- 
ing by majority rule and warns 
against our turning into a de- 
bating society. 

I think we have to add to 
this, precisely because of stul- 
tification, precisely because we 
don’t have a cadre which is 
trained in the most democratic 


methods? because scientific - 


es and measurement can 
only take place in an atmosphere 
in which ideas flow and reflect 
wide mass experience, we must 
stress the value and importance 
of dissent and difference, As 
long as we have a section organ- 
izer or a club organizer, or any- 
one who, when unable {o con- 
vince a member, a sympathizer 
of the correctness of a line, can 
take recourse to \the need for 
monolithic unity, then you must 
run the risk that the Party's ears 
are closed to the masses, As 
long as our Party committees 
consider it an important. prin- 
ciple to submerge differences in 
unanimous reports so that 
neither the membership nor the 
masses Can know what we are 
debating, then we must run the 
risk that the line of our Party is 
the property of the few, 

So long as we place major 
emphasis on the danger of our 
becoming a debating society and 
the danger of the influx of 
bourgeois ideas, then we must 
run the risk that somewhere 
honest and correct opinion will 
be characterized as an effort to 
do that. 


of increasing suspicion and 
weakening the alliance that is 
essential to the further progress 
of the Negro people. To see the 
real state of affairs is to imbue 
the movement with the greatest 
confidence, and here I would 
just like to indicate something 
new developing. That is the 
entry of masses of Catholic peo- 
ple and their organizations into 
this struggle, which can in a 
state like New York have the 
most important consequences, 


What has been the problem? 
As it has been everywhere else, 
we had a Left-sectarian esti- 
mate of the organizations of the 
Negro people, of their leader- 
ship, and an indifference to the 
struggles they have been de- 
veloping.. While we were very 
often sitting around throwing. 
spithalls at the Randolph, the 
Whites, Bunches, etc. they were 
leading real struggles. and 
strengthening their leadership, 


Even as we began to change 
our estimates of the social demo- 
cratic forces in the labor move- 
ment in '53 and ‘54, even if 


For many’ years now 
cultivated a contempt for . 
geois democracy, unable to sep- 
arate those aspects of bourgois 
democracy which the people 
struggled for and won from the 
ractices of the bourgeoisie, the 
istortions and the effort to go 
back historically on it. We fail 
to consider’ that rules were very 
often advance for the labor and 
mass movement are rules which 
we somehow think do not ap- 
ly to us. We are supposed to 
Be the possessors of a science 
which eliminates the need for 
trends in finding the path toward 
socialism. Yet. life has shown 
that where you have a_hard- 
fisted, iron-bound line, you can’t 
seriously have a market place 
of ideas. This wider the theory 
and the fear that bourgeois 
ideas will infiltrate into our 
ranks, Aside from the dangers of 
classifying dissenting ideas pre- 
maturely and incorrectly as bour- 
eois ideas, we reflect a great 
ack of faith in the masses both 
within and outside our Party to 
reject ideas that are harmful to 
labor, the Negro people and 
farmers. 
I want to cite as an {llustra- 
tion a number of such ideas: 
1—The characterization of the 


slogan “Free by 63." 


2~—The struggle for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

8—Labor's interest in Point 4 
of the foreign aid program. 

4—The legal struggle of the 
NAACP and allies on the school 
issue, 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL 
FORMS 

Lenin's development of Party 
of new type and the rules of 
democratic centralism was based 
on conditions that applied in an 
estimate of a period of civil war 
and revolution. 

Let me restate. The rules of 
democratic centralism were de- 
veloped by Lenin in an era of 
wars and revolution, when the 
possibilities of peaceful transi- 
tion were not on the order of 


only for tactical reasons (a full 


Yin erstanding of many of these 


forces has yet to come), this 
was not true in our relations to 
the Negro leaders. I remember 
being particularly struck by the 
wa ae forces were dealt 
with in the Bradley report, with 
the main fire directed at the in- 
tegrationists. | 


LABOR MOVEMENT 


I want to spend a few mo- 
ments on some of our errors in 
the labor .movement. Firstly, I 
would like to register my opin- 
ion on the CIO break. While 
I agree with the way Dennis 
put the question, I do) feel it 
would have been possible for 
us to remain within given a 
realistic policy of concession and 


struggle, The fact is that the | 


Left was able to remain alive 
in other unions. 

It should be noted that while 
the report correctly places the 
overstating of the fascist dan- 

er, as one of our major errors 
the break with many forces in 
te labor movement came from 
an opposite reason, 


We wil 


Today? 


The rules had then 
character. The 
Russian people had created and 
perfected the means of strug- 
gle against an autocracy and 
were demanding Bread, Land 
and Peace, They not only had 
no long experience in bourgeois 
democracy but were advancing 
the one democratic feature they 
wanted — the end of the auto- 
eracy and. the control of their 
destiny. In such a situation mo- 
nolithic unity was vital. How- 
ever, even there it was de- 
pendent on the overwhelming 
voluntary support of the Rus- 
sian people. Lenin never forgot 
that. On the American scene 
monolithic unity which I con- 


the day. 
war-military 


Aend is far different from ma-— 


jority rule is alien, The people 
first are testing many, many 
ideas and are not buying a single 
line. They are even suspicious 
of ultimate or “ulterior” objec- 
tives. Those who have had con- 
tact with us are also repelled 
by our inability to stand dissent 
and differences, As soon as dif- 
ference arises we get panicky 
and must expunge it. 
Democratic centralism on the 
American scene must be based 
on the type of political organ- 
ization we will be, The “party 
of the new type,” in my opinion, 
will not be suited to the Amer- 
ican scene. We will have to 
provide guarantees for democ- 
racy which can compete with 
any a in America, 
be impelled to estab- 
lish rules which will protect dis- 
sent and prevent by design sim- 
plified expulsion methods, We 
need not deluce ourselves about 
the degree of unity in our Party 
today. We must adjust to the 
idea that a minority, not under- 
standing or agreeing with a line, 
may very well choose not to ap- 
ly it too well. By proving in 
ife and struggle that a line or 
a leadership is largely correct, 
then we will win voluntary 
unity and the fullest acceptance 
of the rule of the majority, 


I know that in some cases our 
differences arose over the esti- 
mate of the general situation. 
These forces were making the 
point that reaction was gather- 
ing strength and that we would 
have to follow a policy of re- 
treat and maneuver. I am not 
now concerned with the merits 
of the argument although his- 
tory has proved them right, -but 
about why none of the views of 
these people who were quite 
capable leaders were treated 
with the respect they deserved. 
It was not just that we were 
fighting right opportunism in 
this period, but I believe the 
question has deeper and longer 
roots in our movement, 

We have viewed trade union 
leaders, in our Party as right op- 
portunists for a long time, an 
even when many of these forces 
could be brought into leader- 
ship, it was never as first class 
leaders, but always as people 
who were tacked on to the 
main leadership. 

This attitude flows from a 
general approach to trade union 

(Continued on Page 14) 


The Need for a New and Broader Party of Socialism 


(Continued from Page 9) * 


to live more comfortably and 
with less pressure and heat, it 
does not mean that our party 
will necessarliy be in a position 
to open avenues to mass growth 
and recruiting and to becoming 
a political toneg, again. 


THE FACT is that the great 
majority of American workgrs 
regard our party as an organi- 
zation controlled fiom abroad 
whose program it is to foist some 
kind of dictatorship on our coun- 
try and which is interested in 


civil liberties only to be free 
to agitate for a government that 
would end civil liberties. 


That not a single pronunica. | 


mento from the Soviet Union did 
not find its immediate echo here 
helped not a whit to destroy 
this gross delusion. These are 
liabilities which would be enor- 
mously difficult to overcome, 
Marx said that an idea “be- 
comes a force when !t grips the 
masses,” This also works in re- 
verse, 

We have been through ‘a lot 
in the past ten years, We have 


made a lot of mistakes, and we . 


have done a lot of good things 
too. It would be a serious mis- 
take to underestimate the sav- 
agery of the MoCarthyite at- 
tacks against us, and the objec- 
tive situation created by a bour- 
geosie hell bent for war. 

The purpose here is not to 
discuss whether we might have 
not been a great deal better off 


organizationally and politically | 


t ay had we not made some 
of the major mistakes in esti- 
mating the war fascist dangers 
which we did, 


The point is: we aré where 
we are, and it’s time for a long 
hard look at where we are 
headed, 


PERSPECTIVE NEEDED 


I believe that the exercise of 
energy and intiative on our part 


toward the formation of a new 


broader left political party, even 
if not immediately successful, will 
open the door to a greater work- 
ing unity of the left, and will 
create the basis for the develop- 
ment of such a party in the near 
future, - 


As we have learned, we do 
not necessarily have all the cor- 
rect answers and a monopoly 
of ideas on how to fight for a 
better America, There are tens 
and -hundreds of thousands of 
others who are also looking for 
and finding answers, Is it not 
pa that'with patience, some 

umility and a lot&of effort, the 
best of all ‘these be drawn 
po. peri into eh gage te oy 
ca ty prepared to carry 
wren 36 Bos and socialist ban- 
ner ao in an effective mass 
way 
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|HOW FARE THE CZECH HOUSEWIFE? - 


Housework Still the Woman's 


Summer Meals 


By JO LYNNE 
(Federated Press) 

WITH soaring temperatures 
and children’ out of school for 
the summer, busy homemakers 
are faging the annual problem 
of quick, attractive, nutritious 
meals. A few tips are welcome 
NOW, 

First of all, try to do as much 
ahead of time, preferably in the 
morning when it is the coolest. 
Some mothers plan meals and do 
some cooking late in the evenin 
when it cools off a little cad 
children are settled in bed, 

Most dseserts may be made in 
advance, such as gelatins and the 
milk and egg combinations that 
are so good for children and 
adults as well, Potato salad, devil- 
ed eggs, meats that can be served 
in cold slices, molded salads and 
cold soups—these may all be pre- 
pared in advance. 

Here is a new recipe for hot 
or cold potato salad, using’ a de- 
licious, tangy dressing, as well as 
two regular hot and cold potato 
salads, All of them use hot po- 
tatoes as the dressing will pene- 
trate the potatoes and enhance 
the flavor, This is the ideal way 
to make potato salad, It is per- 
fectly safe if refrigerated at once 
and may even be made the day 
before. 
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Here is a darling school or 
party dress for your pretty miss 
of six to fourteen. Pattern No, 
8225 comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 years. Send 35 cents in coins, 


your namefi address, pattern No. 


and size, to Federated Press, - 


1150 Avenue of the Americas; 
New York 36, N, Y. 

The-latest issue of our pattern 
magazine contains dozens more 
smart, easy-to-sew styles for all 
ages. Send 45 cents for your 
copy of the spring-summer i 956 

ue. 


HOT OR COLD 
POTATO SALAD 

1-3 cup sugar 

1 tsp dry mustard 

1-3 cup vinegar 

l tsp butter 

6 cups hot cooked cubed po- 
tatoes 

M% tsp salt 

1-8 tsp celery seed 

l well beaten egg 

2 green onions, with tops 

‘Mix vinegar and seasoning 
well and stir in butter and egg, 
Bring to boil, stirring congtant- 
ly. Pour over hot potatoes and 
well chopped onions and _ stir 
carefully so potgtoes are evenly 
coated, 

If sulad is to be served hot, 
fry three strips of bacon, cut in- 
to small pieces and add with 
dressing and serve at once, Chill 
salad thoroughly if serving cold 
and garnish with crisp greens, 
cucumber or tomato slices, or 
hard-cooked egys. 

POTATO SALAD 

3 Ibs potatoes 

4 hard-cooked eggs 

] ths vinegar 

Green pepper rings 

3 green onions whh tops 

l tsp salt 

l cup mayonnaise 

Paprika . 

Cook potatoes, draiti and cube 
while hot. Chop green onions and 
quarter eggs. Mix vinegar, may- 
onnaise and salt and combine 
thoroughly with potatoes and 
onion. Do not pack salad down in 
bow! but mix it lightly. Chill 
thoroughly before serving on 
crisp greens. Garnish with pep- 
per rings and hard cooked eggs 
or mix eggs in salad if neakcerell 
HOT POTATO SALAD 


3% cups diced cooked potatoes 

] medium onion, chopped 

4 tsp sugar 

1-4 cup vinegar 

4¢ Ib bacon, diced 

3-4 tsp salt 

1-4 tsp pepper 

1-4 cup water 

Fry bacon until crisp, add 
onion and cook wntil yellow, Add 
remaining ingredients and cook 
over low heat until thorough] 
heated and liquid is absor mt 
Serve at once. 


Load in- Socialist Country 


By GEORGE LOHR 


BRNO, Czechoslovakia. 


HOW FARE Czechosolakia housewives? This attempt to. give some on-the-spot 
impressions is prompted largely by the recent Worker series of stimulating articles writ- 
ten by Elizabeth Lawson. I feel a special responsibility in this regard since I notice that 


a recent article of mine, dealing 
with an apartment hotel for best 
workers, led to a generalization 
of a way of living that so far is 
possible only to a fraction of 
one percent of Czechoslovak 
workers, 

Of course, I agree with her 
that the right to work for wom- 
en, which is inherent in social- 
ism, must have as a logical se- 
quence the substitution of 
individual housework drudgery 
by mechanized services, based 
on a division of labor, But she 
generalizes what are as yet only 
beginnings in the People’s 
Democracies to tackle this prob- 
lem, and this doesn’t help our 
readers to grasp the complexities 
of obstacles, economically and 
especially ideologically, that so- 
cialism in construction has to 
face and overcome. 

7 

THERE ARE ALREADY tre- 
mendous achievements, A lot of 
women are working andthe 
number is rising. A wide net- 
work of child-care centers and 
kindergartens — though by no 
means yet large enough—takes 
care of the kids of working 
motHers, and in those best man- 
aged they are treated like the 
small fry of royalty. 

Community services like laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments which in the past, because 
of low incomes, were almost 
never used by workers, are be- 
ing expanded, and already a 
large number of housewives can 
afford to send out at least the 
heavy laundry for rough-finish. 

Repair centers where you can 
get clothes turned, repaired and 
re-made also exist to quite an 
extent and, something our stock- 


ing manufacturers would fight — 


tooth and nail, there are many 
many places where you can get 
runs in your nylons fixed. 

But possibly most important, 
in easing housework, are the 
work's canteens where, accord- 
ing to latest trade union figures, 
more than 1,200,000 workers eat 
a daily meal, This is ten percent 
of the total population and if you 
add to that the children and stu- 
dents who get lunch in their in- 
stitutions the number who eat 
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HERE'S HEALTH 


By FEDERATED PRESS 

TUBERCULOSIS is no long- 
er the dreaded “white plague’ 
that it once was but it remains 
one Of the deadliest diseases 
afflicting mankind, This is the 
sum and substance of the re- 
ports issued by medical author- 
ities at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Nat'l Tuberculosis 
Assn. in New York, 

There is a tendency among 
some to regard TB as a disease 
belonging to the past. Unfortu- 
nately this is not so. Actually 
tuberculosis today still ranks 
among the nation’s top causes of 
death, accounting for about 
20,000 fatalities a year. It leads 
other infectious diseases as a 
killer. 


Another measure of the con- 
tinuing seriousness of the TB 
problem was the incidence fig- 
ures given at the NTA meeting. 
It was estimated that about 
400,000 Americans have active 
TB, including 150,000 whose 
cases haven't been reported to 
medical authorities. About 
100,000 new cases of tuberculo- 
sis come to the attention of 


TB A MAJOR SCOURGE TODAY 
DESPITE MEDICAL ADVANCES 


health officials every year. 

Yet despite these stil] grim 
figures, the TB picture is one of 
tremendous medical, surgical 
and social advances toward the 
conquest of the disease. The 
death rate from tuberculosis 
has been cut by about 95 per- 
cent since 1900 when it ranked 
as the leading cause of death 
in the Unite 


lation annually. In the last 10 


years alone, the TB death rate | 
has been cut by 75 percent |- 


thanks to new drugs and sur- 
gical techniques. 
* 

THE GREATEST part of the 
cut in the TB death rate is at- 
tributable to improved social 
conditions. There is no disease 
which is so much at home in 
slums and ghettos, Overcrowd- 
ing, poor housing, lack of ace- 
agg medical care—these are 
the factors which enable TB 
to continue as a major killer. 

An idea of the~relationship 
between deaths from tuberculo- 
sis and poor living conditions 

(Continued on Page 14) 


States with rate | 
of nearly 200 per 100,000 popu- 


ms 


i 


Cooperative shop in Czechoslovakia where nylon hose and 


men’s socks are repaired, 


one meal regularly away from 


home is around two millfon, 
* 


AS TO SHOPPING, the trend 
is now toward American-style 
self-service, Right where we live, 
in a new housing development, 
modern stores are part of the set- 
up and our neighbors, used to 
the still prevalent inefficient old- 
a er shops left over from 
the old era, inevitable shopping 
queue and all, are very pleased. 

But for the average housewife 
shopping is still a much-time 
consuming ordeal and the “or- 
dering system” in factories that 
Lawson speaks of is only a yery 
partial solution—for one because 
it's still rare and for another be- 
cause its rough, lugging home 
heavy packages on packed street 
cars. 

But here you have. a govern- 
ment and a Communist Party 
that is aware of the shortcomings 
and tries to do something to 
alleviate them. Only last week, 
when the Communist Party held 
a national conference, Antonin 
Novotny, the first secretary, di- 
sected attention to the general 
low level of technical training 
for women -and the lack of at- 
tention to this problem by the 
trade unions, He also took: note 
of the “severe complaints” re- 
garding child-care centers, com- 
munity services and other such 
questions and demanded that the 
pasty organizations work to 
wing about anproventonts 


THIS BRINGS me to the 
home gadget. Here the electric 
mixer, the pressure cooker and 
the electrie washing machine 
are high on the list of things 
that every housewife wants, and 
that an increasing number now 
can afford, Higher living stand- 


ards mean also gadgets for) the ° 


home. 

If it’s a new flat—and I found 
out that most of our neighbors 
came from dwellings where 
there was no bathroom and no 
modern kitchen—it understand- 
ably gets the dollhouse treat- 
ment. If it’s an old flat, the elec- 
tric gadgets help: even more to 
make easier the. housework 
which, given the present cir¢um- 
stances, is still the woman’s load. 

Some of these circumstances 
are objective, such as the fact 
that socialism in construction at 
this stage cannot yet provide 
restaurants with prices low 
enough so that the average fami- 
ly coyld eat there as a regular 


occurrence, 
* 


THE OTHER circumstance is 
in the head. Most men still want 
their wives to prepare the grub, 
and not out of cans either. Sweet 
buns in all varieties grace the 
Czech table, but the “store 


boughten” ones are not in favor 
with most husbands, 

In fact, many of them let their 
wives work because they like the 
extra money, not because they 
recognize it as part of womans 
emancipation, and they dont 
consider sharing the housework 
as their responsibility. It's the 
old male supremacy, individual 
selfishness and prejudice still 
interfering with the progress .of 
women in particular and the 
whole collective in general. 

Of course, there is a gradual 
change for the better, but it’s 
still overwhelmingly the women 
who stand in the shoppin 
queues, who cook,and wash, saa 
as I look across the courtyard 
this lovely Sunday afternoon into 
the open kitchen windows, it's 
the neighbor Women, most of 
whom hold down a job, who are 
bent. over the sink. “The force 
of habit of millions and tens of 
millions,” said Lenin, “is a most 
terrible force.” 

It's the men, with few execp- 
tions, who run the unions, tlfe 
factories and ministries and they 
are going to need a lot of needl- 
ing yet to change old habits, 
as far as their attitude towards 
women fs concerned, There is 
going to be a national womens 
conference within a few days. 
and is expected that many new 
and concrete proposals will 
come out of that. 


THE FORCE of old habits 
will yield to the forward sweep 
of socialism, ng doubt about 
that, and eventually the domestic 
sweatshop is going to disappear 
conailetely. But in order to 
the day, men and 
women have to push together 
and this means using the 
ideological vacuum sweeper to 
clean away male supremacy. 

This is so even in Socialist 
Czechoslovakia where the eco- 
nomic base for woman’s special 
exploitation has gone into the 
garbage can, along with capital- 
ism as a whole. Men doing the 
dish washing is not the final 
solution, but a lot of Czech 
women workers would cheer 
right now if the husbands would 
lend a hand. 

As for our country with its 
tremendous riches, the achieve- 
ment of a high level of mechan- 
ized social ,services will un- 
doubtedly be much easier, once 
the people deeide on socialism. 
In the meanwhile, the program of 
economic demands to cut the 
burden of housework, put for- 
ward by Miss Lawson, looks 

ood. But I suggest that if the 

ght for these demands is to be 
even partially successful, it has 
to be seasoned with a heavy 
dose of ideological pepper—anti- 
male supremacist pepper, 


speed 7 
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COLLISIONS IN ALL KINDS OF BALL GAMES! 


on the 
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The Player and the League President 


IN THE DODGER DUGOUT, Jackie Robinson 
snorted mildly at the question “Have you heard from 
(National League president) Giles yet on your complaint 
about that $50 fine?” “No,” said the candid 37 year old 
Dodger star, a man who knows how to speak up and to 


fight for what he thinks right, 
“And I guess I don't expect to. 
Actually I wrote a letter to 
Commissioner Ford Frick tell- 
ing him how I felt about the un- 
fairness of the fine and what I 
think of Giles.” 

Nor does Jackie expect Frick 
to do anything about it but he 
wants to get his sentiments in 
print. He feels it is important 
not only for himself but for all 
plavers to fight arbitrary fining 
by an official accountable to no- 
body at all. 

What happened was this: In a 
game with Cincinnati, Robinson 
apparently grounded out, told 
Umpire Augie Donatelli the ball 
actually hit his gapeesos: 
toe m foul & gee a 
ground before #R.. 
rolling out in- 
to the infield, | 
which would 
make it just a @ 
foul ball. Don- § 
atelli wouldn't @ 

‘change his de- 

cision and 

Jackie tossed 

his batting hel- 

met toward 

the dugout in 

disgust. The 

ump told him he had to eject 
him out because the rules say 
so on throwing equipment and 
Jackie answered “I dont give a 
damn” before retiring. 

Next thing he knew he was 
fined* $50 for “remarks.” Jackie 
wanted to know what, simce 
“damn” is hardly a heinous curse 
word on the ball field and every- 
body knows that. Jackie said if 
Donatelli said he swore the ump 
was lying, but he didn’t think 
Donatelli reported falsely and he 
was going to try to find out from 
Giles why he was fined $50. 

He had a sizzling imterview 
with Milton Gross sports col- 


umnist of the Post, about it, in » 


which he did some plain speak- 
ing about the fine and about 
Giles. I asked him this night if 
he fhought Giles had read that 
column. 

“I'm sure he's seen it,” Jack- 
ie said, “It stands to reason. Now 
why doesn't he answer the ac- 
cuSations I make, unless he is in 
the wrong and knows it?” 


. 


IN THE POST interview of 
June 28th, Jackie said he want- 
ed to hear from Giles “why I 
always get slapped down for a 
minor incident while others get 
away with a lot more and no 
punishment whatsoever? What 
is this game coming to if a man 
hasn't a right to protest a deci- 
sion in an important game and 
hasn't the right to ask why he is 
being fined?” 

He cited to the Pest writer 
hearing Del Crandall of Milwau- 
kee giving ump Frank Dascoli 
“hell” and getting away with it, 
and mentioned a fist fight be- 
tween two players in which the 
principals were fined $50. “ Iget 
the same because I tell an um- 
pire a ball was foul because it 
hit me on the foot,. What kind 

, Of justice is that P” 
In this Post column, which as 


you might imagine stirred some 
excitement among players, Jack- 
ie also explained “I know I'm 
not going to get any protection 
from Giles, but this is important 
to more than myself. It’s impor- 
tant for every player. A league 
president should be fair and if 
Giles is fair then I'm an aviator 


and I dont know one wing from 
another. I'm just hoping I can 
get face to face with Giles and 
tell him what I think of some- 
thing like this.” When the Post 
columnist said he was going to 
print the conversation, Robin- 


son said “Good, and make it 


strong.” 
2 . 


THIS IS plain speaking. It 
restores healthy American bal- 
ance to a situation where mature 
men working for a living in 
baseball can be treated as Jittle 
childre . to be punished by some 
father-who-can-do-no-wrong and 
can't talk back or ask why. 

Thinking back, I mentioned 
to Robinson, this is not the first 
time Giles fined you in a dubi- 
ous situation. And Jackie agreed 
grimly. The average fan, I ob- 
served, might draw the conclu- 
sion that the prexy was especial- 
ly “firm” in anything involving 
Jackie Robinson. 

“That's sure the way it looks, 
isn't it?”, asked the first Negro 
player in the game’s history and 
a man widely considered a can- 
didate-to-be for the Hall of 


Fame. 


The previous incident several 
years ago involved some alleged 
name calling from the Dodger 
dugout at ump Dascoli. Giles ie. 
cided it must have been Robin- 
son arid hung the fine on Jackie. 
It happened it wasn’t Robinson, 
and angrily said so, adding 
that he, as a Negro who fought 
discrimination, would never use 
the racist word allegedly heard 
shouted at Dascoli. You would 
think this denial would be 
enough, since there was no evi- 
dence to start with that it was 
Jackie, just a guess. But no. 


Robinson demanded a hearing 
and said he would take a sus- 
pension rather than pay the un- 
just fine if he didn’t get the hear- 
ing. However, because the 
Dodgers were in a pennant race 
and a suspension would have 
hurt the team, he could do noth- 
ing but pay the fine. 


* 


BUT GILES had clearly gone 
too far. And sometime later 
when he had an official function 
as league prexy to perform at 
Ebbets F ield, he suddenly went 
out of his way to pay Robinson 
a flowery tribute as a credit to 
baseball. 


Thinking about that now, I 
observed to Robinson, it would 
seem to indicate very strongl 
what Giles knew had been in the 
wrong on the first fine, and was 
in an untenable position against 
fan opinion. 

“Of course he knew he was 
wrong, Jackie said. “He was 
there for something else and 
there was no point in making 


ai 


ABOVE, Dave Philley and 
Sherm Lollar of the pennant 
contending Chicago White Sox 
run together and muff a popup. 
Right, in the annual “game” at 
Washington between the Repub- 
licans and Democratic Congress- 
men, Rep. Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn) charges mto GOP 
catcher Rep. Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri trying to score, Curtis 
was taken to the hospital with 
a strained shoulder but was 
released. 
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Sports 


Casey Thinks Chisox Made THE Deal 
When They Got Pitcher Jim Wilson 


less an authority 


No 


than; when he named him so the Amer-; place Orioles 


and 


last season 


Casey Stengel believes that the/ican. League All-Star squad—the points out: “wouldn’t you think 
" rst time in a career dating back; that proved the Braves made a mis- 


Chicago White Sox may have 
made the key deal of the American 
League pennant race when they) 
acquired 34-year old right-hander 
Jim Wilson from the Baltimore 
Orioles. 


to 1945 that Jim has been honored.| take when they let me go? I sure 


A six-foot, 195-pounder from | could have helped when Gene 


San Diego, Calif., Wilson insists | © 
most of the credit for his brilliant, 
showing 


with the White 


s SOX that 
should go to our double play com-| Yankees during the winter and he 


‘onley came down with that sore 
‘arm last year.” 
There were frequent reports 


Jim would be traded to the 


“They always said that Frank |p ination of Luis Aparicio) and disclosed that he finally went to 
Lane could make great deals and Nelson Fox.” 


I guess he could,” the Yankees’ 65-) 
year old manager said. “But that 
Comiskey made a pretty good one 
when he got Wilson.” ° 

‘Stengel considers the deal so 
important that he’s changed his 
mind about the Yankees’ chief 
rival in the pennant race. rg oe 
rated the Cleveland Indians’ his 
most ‘dangerous opponent during 
spring training but now he con- 
siders the White Sox’ threat more 
alarming. 

“Getting Wilson fixed the White 
Sox up just right,” Stengel said. 
“He's rounded out their pitching 
staff for the first time in years. It’s 
no coincidence that they've won 25 
of 36 games they’ve played since 
they got him.” 


the 
league and I guess the best in 
baseball,” 
Aparicio can make any play in the 
‘book and looks like hes going to 
be one of the greatest shortstops' 
of all time. Fox, of course, is the! to the Yankees because-they always 
most solid defensive second-base-' have a chance to win the pennant,” 


he went on. “But I couldn't be 


“Aparicio and Fox are by far 
our 


best combination in 


he explained. 


maa in the league.” 


Thati«, Al few veedks later, Tia tended 


Manager Paul Richards of the 
‘Orioles and asked him about the 
‘rumors. 

“He told me to forget about 
'them,” Wilson recalled with a grin. 


‘to the White Sox. 
“Of course, I was hoping to go 


Wilson pitched a no-hitter and |b appier than I am now because 


compiled an 8-2 record for the 
Braves in 1954 but was sold the 


i 


| helluva 


‘don’t let anybody kid you—this 
 mext season to the Orioles in a dealilittle team of White Sox has one 


he admits “I'll never fathom.” He 
had a 12-18 mark for the seventh- 


to beat those 


chance 
Yankees!” ; 


How About Dual Meet with USSR 


The White Sox had only a ‘és! a. T ’ 1 A?--Cal. 3 
seasons record when Comiskey| mpic eam in a aper 


swung the deal for Wilson but 
they're breathing down the Yank-| 
ees necks now and may just have 
enough’ to give Chicago its first 
American League pennant since 
1919. 

Jim had a 4-2 record with the 
Orioles when the Sox obtained him 
and has compiled a 6-2 mark with 
Chicago. Stengel demonstrated 
Monday his respect for Wilson 


special mention of me.” 
However, the Dodger Star was 
willing to let it go at that with 
Giles and play ball. But now it 
has happened again. A hair trig- 
ger fine over a routine beef, a 
ne slapped on him by the 
league office and no chance to 
“he his side of the story or even 
ear why he was being fined. 
There was nothing c. Jack- 
ie to do but again pay the fine. 
But he doesn’t like it and doesn’t 
mind saying so. “That's why I 
wrote those letters,” he said, 
“At least the man knows what 


OCEANSIDE, Calif. 

—The Oceanside Blade-Tribune 
suggested editorially today that 
the U. §. Olympic Committee 
invite the Seviet Olympic Team 
to compete against the U. S. 
Olympic team im a dual meet 
in Los Angeles Memorial Coli- 
seum some time between Oct. 
15 and Nov. 5. 

The Blade-Tribune suggested 
the receipts from the meet go 
into the Olympic Fund and be 
used to pay the extra Russian 
expenses for the additional 6,- 
000 miles they would have to 
fly to stop over at Los Angeles 
enroute from Moscow to Mel- 
bourne. 

“It’s the Russians that the U.S. 
will have to beat im the 1956 
games in Melbourne. And the 
Russian athletes know that the 
team theyll have to beat in 
order to top the games will be 
the team from the United 
States,” the editorial said. 


“As for foreign policy, we 
think such an imvitation would. 
mean far more to the average 
man in this world than the Rus- 
sians’ recent imvitation te Gen. 
Twining. 

“The world liked our invita- 
tion to Russian farmers. It 
would pay even more attention 
to a bid to Russian athletes. 

“& friendly .competition be- 
tween Russia and the United 
States on the athletic field is 
the kind of contest between the 
two nations the whole world 
would enjoy. 

“The loser would have the 
conselation of knowing that he'd 
have another chance in Australias 
Meantime the whole world’s ine 
terest in the Olympics would be 


I think of him.” 


Reeent 


—— _ 


NAACP Resolution Rejects Moderation’ on Civil Rights 


| 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— The Republicans and 
Democrats will have to meet the “civil rights crisis” 
developed since 1952 with platforms better than those 
adopted four years ago, Roy Wilkins told the closing 
= meeting of the 47th annual NAACP convention 

re. 

Wilkins’ prepared speech, as did the convention 
resolutions, rejected all stand-patism and counsels of 
“moderation,” chided the two old parties for “scratch- 
ing each other’s back” on civi rights issues, and added: 

' “No party platform that pretends that 1956 is the 
same as 1952 can command the allegiance of Negro 
voters and of other Americans who Jove their country.” 

Detailing many new factors in the civil rights fight, 
Wilkins pointed out: : 

“We now have the Supreme Court decision on the 
school cases, and the rulings on public recreation and 
travel discrimination. We have had Montgomery, Ala., 
with all of its implications. We have had open defiance 
of the Supreme Court and the Constituiton. We have 
had nullification resolutions and a (Dixiecrat) Con- 
eps manifesto insulting the highest court in the 

nd and advocating virtual rebellion. 
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ers, Wilkins said, cannot escape responsibility by de- 
claring that “the Supreme Court has spoken. There 
muse be a declaration pledging affirmative action to 
see that the court's decision is made effective, that 
prompt beginnings in good faith are made toward 
school desegregation.” 

Contrasting the vigorous civil rights stand of for- 
mer President Truman with the “neutral” position of 
the present occupant ot the White House, Wilkins said: 


“The White House cannot be neutral when our 
Supreme Court is under attack. It cannot be neutral 
when the very foundation principles of our democratic 
government are being challenged in a crude and ar- 
rogant fashion. It (the White House) must lead the 
way toward law and order.” 

This year, Wilkins said, political parties, if they 
are to attract Negro voters, must have planks pledging 
FEPC laws and revision of Congressional rules to de- 


feat filibuster and end the — power of the- 


House Rules Committee.” 

In addition, Wilkins said, politica] \plattorms would 
have to pledge to work to revise the method of select- 
ing committce chairman, in order to bar a future James 
O. Eastland from becoming the head of an important 
Senate committee. 


Wilkins also called for a plank pledging entorce= 
ment of the section of the 14th Amendment “which 
provides for reducing the representation in Congress 
of those states which arhitrarily bar Negroes from the 
ballot box.” 


Wilkins recalled that it was political action by Ne- 
gro voters and the NAACP which defeated the nomi- 
nation of an anti-Negro Federal judge in 1930. At 
that time, he said, most Negroes were Republicans. 


_ Criticjsm of Republicans at that time, he recalled; was 


considered “heresey.” Now, he said, some Democratic 
members of the NAACP had been wrathful “because 
we have voiced criticism of their party on certain issues.” 

Wilkins urged the 1,000 delegates, representing 
38 states and Alaska, to begin asking their local party 
leaders what they intenu to do about the present civil 
rights crisis, 

“Negro voters have a right to know whether the 
Republican and Democratic parties are for equality. 
under the law,”. Wilkins declared. “They have a right 
to ask the candidatés for high office whether they will 
act to enforce the law or lh they will drift with 
the “go slow” philosophy, which has come to mean 
the “stand still” philosophy. 


cc 


The Eisenhower Administration and political lead-_ 


—— 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


@ ACW Sets July 


17 Deadline 


@ Mine Mill Sigus New Pacts 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has given cot- 
ton garment manelacturers em- 
ploying 100,000 ACW members 


until July 17 to meet the pattern 
already set in the clothing set- 
tlement, or arbitration, will be 
invoked. The action is taken un- 
der a wage reopener of a con- 
tract that still has a year to run 
and bar strikes. 

The manufacturers have so 
far offered only a nickel raise, 
whereas the clothing pact gave 
the workers a boost of 12.5 
cents an hour plus a one percent 
pension and weliare increase. 

* 


THE MINE, MILL and 
Smelter Workers have signed 
new three year contracts with 
all the big companies except 
Kennecott, which is expected to 
fall in line at any time. The 
workers gained a 24 cent pack- 


eS 


My War on Telephone Rates 


(Continued from Page 1) 
increase which totals $17,500,- 
000 for New York State alone. 
And thanking the Deity for lit- 
tle favors, I am happy that the 
pay telephones, at least, will 
not go to 11, 12, or 15 cents 
for the ordinary dime call. I 
reflect nostalgically on the day 
when all you needed was a 
nickel, which seems as remote 
as the day of the paddle-wheeler 
on the Hudson, the high-wheeled 
velocipede and wmutten-chop 


whiskers. 
a. 


WHEN the Public Service 
Commission announced its deci- 
sion that the New York Tele- 
phone Company had “reason- 
ably proved its need for a rate 
increase,” I wondered why it 
had not polled me. I could have 
reasonabiy proved that I am im 
no position to mett that -in- 
crease. I know I am im a poorer 
position to meet it than the 
telephone company is to get it. 

I am further impressed by 
the fact that the increase grant- 
ed today was the third the com- 


_pany solicited in the last three 


Persistence pays. Last 


persistent than 

In fact, if you ask me, I 
suspect that the sensibilities of 
the are more in tune with 
the company than it 
is with me and the rest of the 
4,500,000 subscribers, all of 
whom have a problem. A can- 


age the first vear and seven 
cents in the two following years. 
* 

THOUSANDS of textile 
plants are shyt down now, tak- 
ing in the bulk of the industry, 
for one weeks vacation. But, 
most of the plants are expected 
to stay shut for a longer period 
because of lack of avork. Japa- 
nese competition is claimed to 
be one cause of the textile slump 


os -_ 


the reasonable proposal” that 
we need a decrease in our phone 
bill. 

* 


IN FACT, if the telephone 
company would rend the air 
with its demurrer, and I have 
no doubt that it would, I would 
like to submit another pro- 
posal. It would seem to me 
that this public utility, a neces- 
silty in today’s life, should right- 
fully belong, lock, stock and 
mouthpiece, to the _public. I 
believe that it, like a number of 
other necessities, should no 
longer be in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals. 

By the accident of history, 
one form of man’s communica- 
tion—ihe putiing of words to 
paper and sending it in an en- 
velope to the recipient — has 
worked fairly well. I can still 
get off a message to the folks 
or to my friends for the price 
of a three-cent stamp. The post- 
office is a fairly comprehensive 
organization, works reasonably 
well—in fact, better, and cer- 
tainly c¢ for the service 
rendered than virtually any 
of the public utilities. Its head 
even enjovs cabinet rank. 

” 


I WOULD like to see the 
telephone service worked along 
the same lines and I believe 
that all of us would benefit. 
And while I am dreaming I de 


not see why transportation—rail, 


subway, air — cannot likewise- 


serve the people under publie 
ownership. 

I believe that is the way of 
the future as it heads inevitably 
toward the day when the pub- 
lie will ewn the goods it creates. 
it would not surprise me # 
ever fenetesion On SEG meee 
to the big corporation is a te 
phone | cil 30 ‘sachilieai 


in this country. 
* 


LOUISIANA became the first | 
Southern state to wipe out its | 


“right-to-work” law when Gov. 
Long, keeping a promise made 
to labor in the last election, sign- 
ed a repeal bill previously ap- 
proved by both houses of the 
legislature. An intensive politi- 
cal campaign by the unions last 
year removed from office 58 
representatives and 14 senators 
who had voted for this measure 
two years ago. 


THE AFL-CIO has urged on | : 


the Senate Labor Committee 
that the GI housing law be ex- 
tended another year. It is now 
due to expire July 25, 1957. 
* 
THE AMALGA™MATED 


Clothing Workers has signed a 


contract with J. Schoeneman, | 
covering | 
This company | 


Inc.. of Baltimore. 
9000 workers. 


has been the largest unorganized 


men’s colthing firm for the last | 


forty years. The workers gained | 
a pay boost, and a health, wel- | 


fare and retirement plan. 
a 

HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Employes Local 255 has signed 
a contract with a tenth Miami 
Beach hotel, the Sea Gull. There 
are some 130 employes here. 

. 

THE AFL and CIO Women's 
Auxiliaries are meeting jointly 
to plan merger of the two organ- 
izations. Unity committees are. 
currently drafting a proposed 
agreement and by-laws for the 
new body. ¢ 

* 

GEORGE MEANY hias asked 
the House and Senate Labor 
Committees to arrange hearings 
on pending safety legislation in 
Congress. In his letter, the AFL- 


ClO president took an “extreme- | 


ly critical” view of the failure of 
the federal government to take 
action on this issue. 

* 

THE IOWA AFL and CIO 
have merged, bringing together 
100,000 unionists in the state. 
The new group will be known as 
the Iowa Federation of Labor. 
The Teamsters delegation tried 
to get the AFL convention to 
table the merger but failed. 
President of the Federation is 
Ray Mills, head of the former 
AFL im the state and now May- 
or of Des Moines. 

* 

THE MICHIGAN Federation 

of Labor took a step to merger 


with the State CIO Council at 


the AFL eonvention in Detroit. 
A eommittee, headed by a Fed- 
eration leader who is apparciutly 
apposed te a 

set up and 

due to start. a‘ 


THE AFL-CIO published fig- 
ures revealing that more than 
80 percent of contracts have in- 
ion shop agreements of one kind 
or another. 


. * 
MEMBERS of 29 siate legis- 

latures new receive the AFL- 

CIO News each week in the 


with CIO were 


y merger, was | 


Farmers Fight Anti-Laber Law 


HURON, S$.D. ~The campaign, they favored an amendment to the 
‘for repeal of South Dakota's right| state constitution, if- that was ne- 
‘to work law is making considerable} cessary, “to give the laboring peo- 


headway among the farmers. ple of S.D. the right to collective 
Members of Farmers Union Dis-: bargaining with management.” 
trict one, in the Southern part of | When the results of the District 
the state, at their recent quarterly one meeting were reported to the 
meeting in Platte, adopted a resolu-}recent meeting of the Lincoln 
tion which called for repeal of; County Farmers Union, at Can- 
the law. ‘ton, the local adopted a similar 


| The resolution said also that’ motion. 


ee 


“As the Elections Get Hotter... 


(Continued from Page 1) Regardless of your political out- 
ment when the election campaign|!ook, the point of View this paper 
is uppermost in the minds of Amer-| holds on these matters, is of vital 
ica—our readers, their shopmates,|imterest. In a nation wuere more 
their neighbors. Will it be Fisen-|than eigl aty-five percent) or the 
es cay eT hee | ‘press is cominated by the GOP, 
shower and Nixon? What factor: ery differing outlook is precious. 
‘in the election will Ike's health|Certainly that is true concerning 
be? Is Stevenson to be the banner-}the coverage and analysis of this 
bearer for the Democratic party? | °TS@2 that is dedicated to the in- 
‘Can Harriman, Kefauver, Syming-| terests of the workin-class and the 
‘ton or some dark horse nose him|™jority of our peopte. 
out? What are the trade-unions} Hence the editors and staff ask 
doing regarding the campaign? our readers, with all the urgency 
ae do —— — whi will at our command, to promptly meet 

9g hen egal wre oe ae quotas ef your areas, both in 


_paign? These are but a few of : 
the questions the country is talking! the financial as well as the cir- 
about today. culation drives. 


- 
NEWSSTAND 
Geal Achieved Pereent Sales for 
#3 Week -ene ing 
34 June 10 


Week ending 
wWune 17 
3156 
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‘Puerto Rican Court 


The following article is con- 
densed from one of the regular 
Sunday morning radio broadcasts 
by Juan Saez Corales, who served 
as secretary of the united Puerto 
Rican Labor movement before the 
war. With 10 other Communist 
leaders, he faces trial under the 
Smith Act. 


By JUAN SAEZ CORALES 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico.— 
The U.S. Federal Court has 
set Oct. 15 for the trial of 11° 
Puerto Ricans under the Smith 
Act. The Smith Act is being’ 


applied in our contry for the first 


JUAN SZEZ CORALES 


time since the Free Associated ment shows it paid no attention to 
State was constituted. After the|/thg Pyerto Rican Government’s|for our Communist ideas. 


United States declared before the) investigations. 
United Nations that Puerto Rico 


had ceased to be a colonial and 
dependent territory... . after Gov- 


ernor Luis Munoz Marin declared: 
“Puerto Rico governs itself.” Its ap- 
plication here gives the lie to the 
claims made around the world that 
our country enjoys liberty. 


spent long months in La Princesa 
Prison, finally managing to get out 


my bail was $12,000, higher than 
if I had committeed first degree 
murder, Bail for others was set at 


IN MARCH, 1954, I and seven. $15,000 and $20,000, 


of my co-defendants - under the’ ° | 
, . : \ Ty hk My ; : 
Smith Act were ordered jailed by RE COMMITTER on (cave 


Rights recent! blished by Gov- 
the Ccovernment of Pureto ‘Rico. | ig its recen y establishec by OV 


We were charged with violatin 
Law 53, better known as the Ga 


to the ohargs now: ponepire:y to] U.|S, Federal Court here in viola- 
teach and advocate the overthrow) ,; oe 
of the government by | force and | ton of civil and human rights. 
violence, After a full investigation | 
by the Puerto Rican guatiog De-| Federal Court established here by 
agra it was decided by the} ihe U, $. Government. The Puerto 
iigher court in San Juan on Apri 
23, 1954, 
prosecution, : 
Our indictment under the Smith 
Act five months later, on Oct. 20, 
1954, by the United States Govern- 


PINE LAKW LODO®, Kenosa Lake, N. Y. 
An informal resort, ideal for young 
families. Private lake, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Sports, olildren's program 
and ocounceliors, hi-fi, scrumptious food. 
Adults $42, children 820-23. Gend for 
booklet or call Mayna Hamburger (city) 

BL 2-474, or Jeffersonville 212K. 


~~ CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, N. ¥. 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 
2,426 k periods available 
MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water 


sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 


not to pursue the 


ecutive branch of that government, 
We cannot participate in the selec- 
tion of judges in that court, nor in 
thé passage of such laws as the 
Smith Act which the U. S. imposes 


Labor in Negro 
(Coontinued from Page 10) 
ldaders that has plagued ow 
movement from its birth, Even 
as the party war born of the 


two currents, the S.P. grouping 


and the labor grouping, the 
latter while entering with great 
traditions of militancy and dee 
ties with the workers, also ha 
strong Wobbly tendencies and 
approaches, 

This hel to set us up as 
anh opposition grouping in the 
labor|' movement, the TUEL, 
etc., and with the exception of 
a short period of time, that has 
been one of our chief character- 
istics. The attitude of looking at 
the leadership of the labor 
movement one-sidedly as labor- 
fakers, pie-cards, sell-out artists, 
etc., in time affected our atti- 


HEY LOLLY LOLLY LO tude even towards Communist 


trade union leaders. And _ this 
Wiz WIN GD ALE became particularly pronoiunced 
— =~ ‘2 —_* 


in the ‘48-51 period. Given this 
Food 


——EE 


A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 AL 5-6283 


—— ~~ -—- 


—_a, " 
outlook, it was easy to justify 


before the membersh'p our 
lopping off these people as our 
differences sharpened. I believe 
that in the examination now 
Shaping up we have to re-define 


aS 


Low Rates—Best in 
Entertainment Nightly 
Including Cherokee & His Band 


After this new indictment, we 


on bail which was set so high as to 
be almost prohibitive. For example 


Our case is to be tried in the 


Says No 


on us. This violates the most ele- 
mentary principles of representative 
government, 

The great majority of Puerto 
Ricans are barred from service on 
the federal jury inasmuch as jurors 
are required to have complete 
mastery of the English language. 


Court sessions are held in Eng- 
lish, even when those on trial—like 
the -majority of the Smith Act 
defendants—do not know that 
language. This is virtually equiv- 
alent to being tried in absentia. 

| 


SHOULD WE BE convicted 
and sentenced to more than a year 
lin jail, we will be sent to remote 
places in the United States where 


our loved ones can never visit us. 
* 


WE ARE now being persecuted 
Later 
others will be persecuted, unless— 
before it is too late—all Puerto 
Ricans act now to maintain the 
civil and democratic rights which 
are being violated, Hitler Germany 
started out by persecuting Com- 
‘munists: later liberals, democrats, 
| Protestants, Catholics, Jews were 
consigned to deaths camps. 

Our trial does not affect only us 
who are accused, It affects the 
fundamental rights of the whole 
people. That is why it is to be ex- 


ernor Munoz Marin would do well| pected that all the people, and 
Bi to investigate the application of 


Law, which is a copy of the Smith repressive U, §, laws in Puerto 
Act. The charge then was identical! Rico and the functioning of the 


‘especially the labor organizations, 


| civic organizations, political parties, 


will act in defense of the civil 


‘liberties violated in our case, con- 
tribute to our defense and stop 


‘from our homeland, 


| Defense of thosd accused of|ieet the U. S. to bring 80 students 

; ’ : . ‘ : ’ over 
Rican people have representation | Violating the Smith Act is defense}... 
neither in the judicial nor the ex-|of the rights of all citizens; it is} w 


aimed at stopping persecution of|have barely learned English yet. | category 


| 


individuals in Puerto Rico not for 
iwhat they do but for what 
they think, 


Rights Fight 

our relationship to the labor 
-movement in the most funda- 
mental way, 

Just a word on the outlook 
for the Party. 

We have to basically re-ex- 
amine our. rélationship to the 
labor movement in a Fouidosien- 
tal way, In the fight to rebuild 
the left movement, prime atten- 
tion is to be given to recement- 
ing relations with these forces. 
We look to the McManus’, Hub- 
erman’s, Sweezy’s, etc. While 
these are honest people, I don't 
think these people are going to 
bring very much to the Marx- 
ist movement. Their ties with 
the labor movement are small. 
Their attitude has been even 
more leftist. The only thing they 
can say for themselves is that 
they were not blind followers 
of the Soviet Union. We have 
to begin to make public all of 
what we are discussing. Cer- 
tain apologies are long overdue. 
There are ways and means of 
indicating what we have to do 
in relation to these forces. We 
will thus clear -up in a greater 
way the attitude of our forces 
in these unions. 


— ee) 
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Come up—You'll Like It! 


Call CH 4-0723 202 W. 40 St. 
ROOM 605 


BRIEHL’S 


Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor | 
mality @ Private Lake e es 
Free Boating @ Recreation H 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 
e Rates 
Write for Folder 


tasty food 
Yiddish and English 


CULTURAL STAFF: 


Tamara Bliss. 
Moderate Rates 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations 
© Stimulating and oxciting cultural program in 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; .Teddy Schwartz; 
Harvey Schreibman; Edith Segal, S. 


CUEST ARTIST: Earl Robinson. 
Special Family Plan ©°® | 
~ Call AL 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 3 


® Appetizing and 


Yachness; 


Day Camp 


— 


Mr. 


disarmament 


them from sending us to jail far 


ASS SS SSeS KK S RHEE eee nena eenee 


Brownell Forces Trial After | “MHHDREN 


hungry and said petulantly. Other 
ag have vision why can’t we? 


(Continued from Page 6) 


e is particularly annoyed at the 
Soviet Union doing the things we 
should like to do. Why |we were 
the first and only revolution. He 
is quite a card. But it is the first 
time I have heard a capitalist eco- 


nomic advisor suggest that we must 


rove that capitalism can live side 
. side with the Soviet Union. 

A chemist from the University 
Merle . Harris, furthers Dr. 
Ingles suggestions with ideas of 
many groups studying | disarma- 


ment, recommendations from polit- 


ical economists, judicial analysis in 


every field, organization by laymen 


for peace, student exchange. Rus- 
sell Cooper gives the history of 

struggle from the 
Hague in 1899 aaa Geneva in ‘32 
and believes that men can cope 
and solve by degrees. 

The Quaker minister) suggests 
there are no alternatives to peace, 
that there is now more propaganda 
than negotiation, there |must be 
unification of Korea and Germany, 


‘no expansion of explosives, ex- 


change for peace for it is the will 
of God. 

MRS. HAROLD ROUPP, who 
says she is head of the Childrens 
Crusade a preachers’ wife and a 
grandmother gsked—who is speak- 
ing for the 900 million children in 
the world and the unborn children 
now menaced by the fall out? 

The children are new and neu- 
tral, in the center of this horror, 
300,000 have received total injury 
from war, 500,000 are orphans, 
450,000,000 are illiterate and dis- 
eased, Our target is the Russian 
children who 8 in fear, Our 
children now in Connecticut are 
taking courses in primitive livin 


to prepare for “possible survival.” | 


The children know about it. All 
arms races end in war. 


SENATOR HUMPHREY be- 


came very excited about the Soviet 


Union. Why, they export their best 
talent all over the world. I couldn't 


here, or have a fair in Ger- 
We send people to India 


Get it out of your mind that these 


‘are the old Bolsheviks with whisk. | 


ers and bomb, they are educated, 
speak ten languages. 

I WAS THER yall day. At five- 
thirty it was still going on and 


there had not been a worker or 


furmer speak at all. The report that 
night on radio and television would 


have given you an impressiion that | 


a number of lukewarm people dis- 
cussed disarmament and decided it 
would be impossible in our time. 
But it was cm from the discus- 


sion to all that certain objective | 


and miraculous developments in 
the world made this discussion 
mandatory, that peace was absol- 


utely necessary, that disarmament, 


and national security might turn 
out to be the same, that disarma- 
ment rests upon the! necessity of 
ALL countries seated in the United 
Nations—not even one little country 
can be left out for it might bury 


and hide the bomb, that the people | 


of the world want and are now de- 
manding peace, that they have an 


undying; indefatigable hope for | 


world betterment. 


ho can't speak the language, who | 


T. B. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


can be obtained from a com- 
parison of the death rates of the 
white and Negro populations 
of this country. The 1953 total 
TB death rate for white males 
was 14.8 per 100,000 popula- 
tion; for white females it was 
only 5.9 per 100,000. However, 
for the Negro population, so 
often crowded into |miserable 
slum areas, the death!rates for 
males and females were 43.7 
and 24.1 respectively. 

How medical science has cut 
into the tuberculosis toll is 
shown by reports presented at 
the NTA meeting. Dr. Edith 
Lincoln of New York's Belle- 
vue Hospital reported a study 
among -~children on her service 
in that hospital. She said that 
in the 1930-40 period, the death 
rate from tuberculosis in the 
group ran more than 20 per- 
cent, In 1946, a new drug, 
streptomycin, was first employ- 
ed in treating TB. The death 
rate among tuberculous chil- 
dren fell to about 5 percent, or 
about one-fourth of what it had 
been. In the last couple of 
years, research scientists have 
discovered several new drugs 
specifically useful in fighting tu- 
berculosis. As a_ result, Dr. 
Lincoln can report that the 
death rate among children with 
TB admitted to Bellevue was 
down to abqut 1 percent, a far 
- from the situation two dec- 
adeg ago, 

Chief causes for this great 
progress’ have been new drugs 
such as isoniazid, streptomyoin 
and PAS, and great improve- 
ment in surgery. The dramatio 
surgical gains were described 
by many including Dr. John 
Steele of the San Fernando 
(Calif.) VA Hospital. Dr. Steele 
reported on 3,657 cases in 
which surgery was required. Of 
these cases, 185 were so serious 
that an entire lung had to be 
removed. In former times, the 
vast majority of such cases 
would have been doomed. Dr. 
Steele reported a surgical death 
rate of 17 percent in this 


IN ANOTHER 1,285 cases, 
the operation required was a 
lobectomy, the removal of one 
of one of the lobes or major por- 
tions of a lung. Surgical mortal- 
ity in this large group was 3.3 
percent, For another 1,554 pa- 
tients who underwent less serious 
operation fh which a segment 
* lobe was removed, the sur- 
gical mortality was a low 1 per- 
cent, while for 633 patients who 
required surgery in which only 
small infected areas were cut 
out, the surgical mortality was 
zero. In all groups, mortality 
without surgery would; have 
been very high, so that) many 
hundreds of lives were saved by 
surgery in this one hospital alone 
during the 3-year period covered 
by the reported study. 

One can be amazed at these 
great advances against the dis- 
ease which once took such a ter- 
rible toll. But complacency is 
impossible. Too many men, 
women and children stfll suffer 
and die from TB. 
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You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 


You’re Away! 
So Don’t Be Left Out 


¢ * - 


THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 
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SATCHMO AT THE STADIUM | 


- In Stadium Concerts’ first all-out “Jazz Jamboree” on Sat- 
urday, July 14 at Lewisohn Stadium, Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong 
and his All-Stars join forces with Dave Brubeck and the Brubeck 
Quartet for their first joint concert appearance. 


Truman Calls Ike a 
‘Part-Time President 


Former President Harry S. Truman sai dlast week Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been “a part-time President” ever since 


he took office. And that, said Truman jis “legitimate political | 


---——-_—-~ - — 


game.” . ; 
But Truman said the President’s}of th Monarchists and the neo- 


health is “not a matter that should | Fascists. ¢ 

go into the campaign at all.” | He said he would announce his 
Truman made his comments as!own choice for the Democratic 

he arrived on the liner United ; Presidential candidate “when [ ar- 

States after a six-week tour of rive at the convention.” 

es ae a eae “I'll be for the nominee,” he 

‘added, “whoever he is.” 


Truman said of Eisenhower, “I 


—, os —_ 


Christian Democrat 


Named Rome Mayor don’t think any man can be a part-| 


lime President and be a syccess.” 
That charge against the President, 
he said, “is an issue that preceded 
any health condition entirely. It 
started right at the beginning.” 

A reporter asked if he referred 
to the President's golf playing. 

“Yes, I think that’s right,” Tru- 


ROME, Italy.—Christian Demo- 
crat Senator Umberto Tupini was 
elected mayor of Rome last week. 
Tupini, a former minister of public 
works, got 50 of the 80 votes cast. 
- Twenty went to the Communist 
candidate, Sicilian Dr. Aldo Natoli. 

Although a breakdown of the 
voting was not announced, it ap-,man replied. 
peared that the Center parties); He said the issue of ‘the cam- 
pushed Tupini through with the aid' paign would not depend on the 
Europe. !personality of the Democratic can- 
ant STARTS SATURDAY Oe 


ARTKING presents ONE OF THE GREATEST FILMS OF THE YEAR 


1905!" 
1905! 


A Soviet 
Based on MAXIM GORKY’S “MOTHER” 
Directed by MARK DONSKOY ° storring VERA MARETSKAYA 


MAGICOLOR 
NACOMO. JU 6-8534 Stra wcoion - 
44% ST.8% AVE. “ZSALLET ON /CE” 


11:30 A. 


| AMERICAN 
PREMIERE 
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OF MICE AND MEN 


A July 4th ‘Celebration’ 
At Moscow, Pa., That Failed 


homes’. of 


meaning of July 4th and see in it 
only a day of picnics, swimming 
or being off from work.” 

The whole House-That-Jack- 
‘Built plan fell to pieces when the 
Leader Administration refused to 
allow state. troops to participate. 
The “promised” cooperation of the 
National Department of Defense 
vanished over the fear of interna- 
tional complications. The Mutual 
Broadcasting Company, se¢ing the 
bottom dropping out of the bucket, 
beat a hasty retreat. 

The my 8 and local Legion 
post were left holding an empty 


on suspected 
“enemy sympathizers —confiscation 
of “hidden arms —arrests of “spies” 
and their detention in rigged up 
Of mice and men “concentration” camps. 
Gang aft astray,” _ Every detail minutely planned 
se the. Gobttish poet! (Robert! advance, even to where the Mu- 
os" z ayes! tual movie cameramen -were to 
Burns. ‘shoot their pictures and from what 
That is what Burgess Wesley | Jocation the company would con- 
Franklin, of the little town gf Mos-' duct its day-long broadcasts to the 
cow, Pa., must be thinking about) whole anxiously waiting world. .. . 
the collapse of his grandiloquent The cocedctions of a. aneies. or: 


oo wih . Ned of hi cole “| more accurate, of a number of such, 
bration that would be heard all| 54" heroes! | 
ewer the country. And actually a duller day than) pag. 


_: |usual was the celebration of: the owe 
Everything looked o ep we Fourth in the little borough saodatl : ge Som ge Le ora ip _— 
—until two eto ee ON | for the heightened feeling between! olected even to inform its readers 
sand or so inha area ot in touch) 2 few of the residents and the gréat! that the whole affair had heen call. 
“= the eyes cub se im | majority who had looked forward! og off. 
ig bi, ils Yer ta 8 te ” to a ‘really thrilling” day. “Only two percent were against 
we sh Larg.| Some of the older residents re-j|it!” groaned the burgess as he 
Franklin sounded rathen bitter called out of the not so dncidat! hedend the receiver in Dlace, 
over the phone because some od past that a small city in Wisconsin} ——— ; 
Moscowers had been able to block) }.14 een chosen for a similar af-| 
a propect on which the borough | ¢. 5, and that the “invasion” and| 
council, the local, state and national) itary “octupiation” “nes be eatlall 
American Legion and the Mutual) out so realistic that the Mayor 
Broadcasting System with its 543} 1 coled oven tek 6 Sent stediei.:thie! MATANZAS, Cuba. — Tainted 
affiliated local stations had been| only casualty for the day—althongh! meat sold by street vendors poison- 
cpoperating on so hard and long. | fears and apprehensions ran riot!'ed more than 500 persons, some 
_ But that's the way it is, accord- among the townspeople of shocks! 399 seriously le EO PE ED 
ing to Bobbie Burns. to the sick and damages to prop-| a cane dati | Nein 
What was this world-startling’ erty. ‘hespitalization, _ it reported 
plan, which ended - suddenly and) That affair was also engineered | today, a Nee ee) 
so ignominiously: | by the American Legion and broad-| The victims included Agriculture 
Nothing less than an invasion of} casted widely over the nation. It; Minister Fidel Barreto, who came 
that peaceful borough on July|took years before Legion leaders} here to attend ceremonies dedicat- 
Fourth—yes, last week—by a mighty! ventured to repeat that perform-jing the new district offices of: the 


PHILADELPHIA. _ raids 
By JAMES DOLSEN - 


“The well laid plahs 


Tainted Meat Poisons 
500 at Cuba Rally 


Was 


” JEFFERSON SUMMER FORUMS on 
PROBLEMS of AMERICAN MARXISM 


serics of discussions on key theoretical que«iuns facing 
the American Left. Maximum audience participation 


SIX TUESDAY EVENINGS—7:30 to 9:00 p.m, 
$5.00 for the Series—$1.00 Single Admission 


JULY 31 
What's ahead for the Amer- 
ican Left — Communist and 
other Socialist Trends. 
John T, McManus 
George Blake Charney 
David Goldway 
AUGUST 7 
American Marxists and the 
Two-Party System. 
Simon W. Gerson 
Doxey A. Wilkerson 
AUGUST 14 
| The American Road to Se 


cialism, : 
James E. Jackson Carl Marzani 
Doxey A. Wilkerson David Goldway 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


JULY 10 
Gommunist Ethics: Does the | 


End Justify the Means? 
Howard Selsam 


Doxey A. Wilkerson 
JULY 17 
What Should Be the Attitude 
of U.S. Marxist in the Soviet 
Union? William Mandel 
David Golway 
JULY 24 
The Communist Position on | 
the Negro Question: What 
About *Self-Determination in 
the Black Belt?” 


| do something. Did you ever watch 


army of state militiamen—armored! ance—and this in Moscow, Pa., was Public Works Department. Presi- 
| tanks—big guns—bayonets polished | to be IT. ident Fulgencio Batista, who offi- 
sharp for the business—war planes: Among many competitors for | ciated at the dedication, was not 
zooming overhead—guttural orders | the event, this town won out.| Stricken. 
for the mass attack on the unde- | Aside from its name—a Godsend to| The bad meat, roast; pork made 
fended town. ‘the promoters—the town is in the| up Nnto sandwiches, was sold by 
Then the invasion starting off|center of the most heavily popu-} street vendors to onlookers at the 
with the roar of the big guns at! lated area of Lackawanna County) dedication ceremonies. 
earliest dawn—the occupation . . .| in eastern Pennsylvania and NEAR| . 
‘martial law declared . . . military; NEW YORK CITY, instead of off 
~~) ~~ | jn the wilds of Wisconsin. 
didate. | Have you any doubt as to what 
The main issue, he said, is’the intention of the promoters of 
whether the ‘country will be run this affair were? Obviously, it was 
“for, of and by the people and not) to heat up the cooling-off cold war 
for, of and by the special interests tensions, despite the pjous claims 
i'we have now.” ‘of its local and ngtional+ backers 
| | Sle enid foreign policy has been that all! they wanted was “to re- 
“badly bungled” by the Administra- | mind those who have forgotten the) 
tion “and we will have to put it! 1 
back ‘on a bi-partisan basis . . . the | 
Republicans have pul foreign pol- 
‘icy into politics and they are going 
to reap the benefits. It won't help | 
them.” | 
| Truman lined himself up with 
“old man go-to-hell Sherman” when | 
asked whether he would consider | 
running again for the Presidency. | 
“If nominated I won't run—I| 
mean accept. If elected, I'll not! 
serve, He quoted the Civil War 
general. “That’s about as strong as: 
I can make it. I've had my share’ 
of public office. I’m 72 vears old,! 
and I don’t see why I sholud go. 
into the game again.” | 
But he indieated he hopéd to 
take an active‘part in the Presiden- | 
tial campaign. : 
“I can help better off the ticket 
than on,” he said, “but I want to 
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“SE NEW 3 
SWEDISH-DANISH — j 
inspiration 


$44.95 


PRICE INCLUDES 
FABRIC 


TN _—ae 


What is all the 
UPROAR about the 


Springtime on the 
Danube? 


Yeu have read the great literray 
debate in the D.W. on the recently 
published delightful/ book on Nungary 
by twe noted Frenchmen, cores of 
people from all walks of lUfe took 
issue with Ben Levine’s vigorous cri- 
ticism ef the beok. | 

Now you read it and be the judge 
as te which is right, also whether 
there ever had been a more entertain- 
ing yet @formative book written on 
on this little known people’s democ- 
racy—$1.50 a copy. 

Order it directly from the publisher, 
If you are not completely satistied, . 
you money will be refunded, 


HUNGARIAN WORD, Ine. 
130 East 16th Street, N.Y. 3 


YOU SAVE $8 
Usually would sell for $119.85 <3. 


2 Reversible Inmerspring ; 

Cushions. Wide Choice of 4% 
Finishes and Fabrics. 

Textured Tweeds: Red, Green. 


Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Black 
é& White, Brown & Beige. 
Wood Finishes: Blond, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Mgple, Ebony. 
Foam rubber cushions with 
zippers, add $20. 
Free delivery in N. Y.C. 


Open Daily & Sat. to 6, 
Thurs, to 9 p.m. 


a firehorse when the bell rings?” 
The Trumans were met at the 

pier by their daughter, Margaret, 

and son-in-law Clifton Daniel. 
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FOR SALE 
SPECIAL DEALER Cost sale on our 1956 
TV Floor Models, including RCA, Du- 
mont, Zenith, G.E. and Admiral. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist..-145 Fourth Ave., (13th 


& 14th Sts.) One hour free parking or’! 
two tokens. | 


PAINTING Bp 
JOB WELL DONE; painting 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-781. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup) 


service, days, nights, weekends,, economi- 
| esl. Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 33-3756, 


as: ¢ 


157 East 33 St., N. Y. 16 
(Between Lex. and 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 ¢ MU 5-5199 


—- 
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For your yacation choose 
Cooperative, interracial 


CAMP MIDVALE | 


Midvale, N. J. TE 53-2160 


Beautiful pool © Free swimming 
lessons ® Brand new sleeping 
units @ All sports ® Delicious 
meals ® Children’s dining room 
Expanded day camp ® Dancing 
Entertainment 


Only $35-39 per week 
Children $22-26 


—, 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® CR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


contractor; | 
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MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 


(Includes day camp) 
“The camp that’s friendly, 
because it’s cooperative” 


Cor. 170th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. | 


Tel, JErome ‘7-6042 


575 Sixth Avenue, N.Y.C. WA 9-1600 
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NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


The Worker 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JULY 8, 1956 


It Seems to. Me 
By CHARLES NUSSER 


This past week we celebrated the Fourth of July—Independ- 
ence Diy, Our nation was born in revolution) 180 yours ago, Some 
people in our country would like very much to forget this, But 
no matter how much it distresses them the fact remains; the United 
States of America came into being as the result of a glorious lib- 
evating revolution. | 

New Jersey has a rich revolutionary heritage in that struggle 
lor man’s fietom, The five ‘ge delégates io the Continental 
Congress voted unanimously lor independence. Their action fol- 
hoved a declaration of independence adopted by the Provisional 
Congress of New Jersey on July 3, 1776 which instructed the dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress to vote “decluring the United 
Stutes independent of Creat Britain,” 

We Communists do not repudiate our country’s revolutionary 
op becauve a war had to be fought—force and violence had to 
” used—to establish our independence, ‘The colonists had no other 
way. They used force and violence in answer to and against the 
livce and violence initiated by the Crown. They would have pre- 
ferred a peaceful solution, They were not responsible for the bloody 
war that ensued, 

This is not different from what we Communists have always 
advocated, We have never been in favor of force and violence to 
overthrow the government. Socialism—established by majority de- 
cision of the American people—is a principle.with us, Civil war, 
force and violence is not. The American people have the inalien- 
able right to establish socialism in a phecetul constitutional way. 
if they are prevented from doing so, by the! lorce and violence of 
a minority ruling class, they do not give up their inalienable rights, 
The only question then is who is responsible, whe really advocates 
violence? | 

Today the Marxist movement ‘throughout the world is dis- 
cussing the possibilities of the peaceful transition to socialism. 
‘This has already been accomplished in some countries, and, in a 
ditlerent historical period, with socialism emerging as a world svs- 
tem, colonial peoples winning their freedom, and imperialism 
tremendously weakened all over this earth, such possibilities have 
increased a hundred and a thousand fold, 

The lies of paid Smith Act informers to the contrary, we Amer- 
ican Marxists desire and advocate a peaceful, constitutional path 
ty cocialism in the United States, We repudiate violence and sets 
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benefits in the state's workmen's 
com tion law was stalled by 
the Senate until at least July 9th. 
Employer groups had urged delay 
for “more tsudy” of the measure. 
Assemblyman Frank Meloni, Cam- 
den Demoorat and CIO. leader 
called ‘for. immediate passage o 
the bill. He labeled demands for 
delay “the old stall tactic” by in- 
dustry and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sponsors ‘of the bill are As- 
semblyman Elden Mills (R-Morris) 


job to $40 weekly, The present 
maximum is $30, Payments for 
permanent disability would be fig- 
ured on the basis of $35 weekly. 

Other changes would permit a 
worker ay on the job as a re- 
sult of “skylarking” by other em- 
ployes to get compensation; a wid- 


f!ows of a worker killed on the job. 


would be allowed up to $1,000 
even though she remarries; and 
funeral expenses would be raised 
from $250 to $400 for workers 
killed on the job, The bill, if pass- 


und two labor Assemblymen ‘Tom 
Lazzio (R-Passaic) and William 
McDonald (R-Essex), 

The: bill, strongly supported by 
labor despite weaknesses in it, 
would raise maximum payment for 


ed, would become law on Jan, 1, 
1957, 

By its failure to pass the mea- 
sure tha GOP dominated Senate 


gave business groups more time to 


time lost because of injury on the 
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TRENTON. — Action on some 
29 rent control petitions present- 
ed by municipalities throughout 
the state was postponed until July 
9th by the legislature last week. 


organize for defeating it. entirely. 


* eee eee o 


Since the GOP dominated 4s- 
sembly refused to pass such an act 
previously, it is feared that they 
will now come up with a law even 
weaker than the local ordinances 


Although most of the 51 commna- 
nities, who were operating under 
the state rent control haw which 
expired June 80th, have adopted 
some form of home rule controls, 
it was indicated that only the 29 
would come under a state enabling, 


COURT RULES 


NEWARK, — Superior 


that the Newark-Star-Ledger libel- 
ed Lewis M. Herman in an article) 
published May 29, 1955, Mr. Her. 
man, an AFL labor leader and 
former Republican assemblyman 
from Essex County, is editor of the 
New Jersey Labor Herald, 


Judge Francis ruled at a pre-trial 


act to be ) introduced this week. L 


adopted by the various municipal- 
ities, 

Pressure should be put on the 
Republican assemblymen to pass 
traight enabling act allowing 
ipalities to enact whatever 


as 
munic 


local ordinances they desire. Weak 


STAR-LEDGER 


LIBELS AFL LABOR LEADER 


Court, whilethe case will go to trial guilt) 


Judge Frederick R. Colie has ruled | has already been proved, The only tion of the Rabbinical Council of 
New Jersey, held here last month, 


issue at the trial will be assessment 
of compensatory damages, plus 
punitive damages if malice is prov- 
ed, Trial was set for the week ol 
September 7, 

The article in question dealt with 
Herman's credentials as a delegate 
lo the State AFL Convention in 


GOP-Dominated State Senate 
Stalls Bill to Raise Benefits 


TRENTON. — Action to raise! 


This is what labor representatives 
fear. The bill has passed the as- 


— 

APL, State President Louis Mar- 
ciante, although advocating pas- 
sage of the bill, criticized it as 
leaving “much to be desired.” He 
said the AFL was not “compli- 
fnenting either political party for 
mong amendments to the law, 
ecuuse some of the amendments 
undoubtedly will be unworkable, 
as we have pointed out.” 

Pressure should. be directed to 
State Senators, especially Repub- 
licans, to guarantee that even this 
measure will not be scuttled be- 
tween now and July 9th when the 


lawmakers will return to the capi- 


tal for another session. 
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LOCAL RENT CONTROL LAWS IN DANGER | 


as some of these local measures 
be indications are that the GOP 
majority is cooking up an even 
worse measure for tenants which 
it will try to pass off as an “en- 


abling act,” 

Letters, phone calls, telegrams 
and delegations should be organ: 
ized to contact assemblymen and 
leaders of county delegations, The 
demand should be for passage of 


es 


u simple enabling law. 
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Rabbis Ask 


Rent Curbs 


ASBURY PARK.~The conven- 


endorsed a resolution calling on the 


legislature to pass enabling legisla- 
tion’ allowing municipalities to, con- 


tinue rent control now that the 


‘state rent control law has expired. 
The group 
‘rabbis from all over the state. 


represents orthodox 


Meanwhile, the New Jersey State 


of terror as Communist principles, At the same time we do not I a> sag fh 

delide ourselves or the people that socialigm in our own or any Atlantic iCty in May 1955, It was) 

couatyy ean come about without sharp class battles being ar 
The Soviet Union is not a model for uq in getting to socialism 


‘vy our courtry, But the theory of the class struggle remains a valid 
principle, 


conference that the article was 7 
libelous per se, The’ article was) headed “Ls 
written by Tom Gallagher “labor By Union, 
expert” for the Star-Ledger, Besides Gallagher, the 
Gallagher and the newspaper the “labor expert” has been noted for) ite controls have | key stens ¢ 
other defendants include Samue hte eecdivatet OE PMO ses oA ven ave taken steps to 
Newhouse, publisher, and Phillip|'% PCCOMNINE, ane bis Cerense or continue some form of control, 
Hochstein, editor the notorious un-American Com-'Only four have so far indicated 
, ’ 
The court's ruling means that! mittee, they «do not plan to continue any 
(me tienes 7 controls, They are New Brunswick, 


snacennnnsnneennacenesenasenancnsenennnseesen Storm Delays Anti-Polio hase een 


Atlantic City, 

Harry Krantz, CIO legislative 

“worst public emplover in. the. NORTH ARLINGTON, — More! Meanwhile, with the polio sea-|director and chairman of the Coun- 

PRU CONTRACT stute,” ps indicated possible court! than 350 expectant mothers, infants, son here, thousands o eligible! cil, said answers to a questionnaire 

_ uae AFL-CIO Insurance Agents! retion, He also declared “60,000 )\ and sabethosl children received, Jerseyans—pregnant . mothers and} sent to the mayors o fthe 51 towns 

Union, representing 15,000 Pru- members of organized labor in| Salk anti-polio shots at the health children under 14 year of age—|show a “severe housing shortage 

dential agents, signed a three year) Union county . . . will not takelcenter here last week, But not be-jare still unprotected, Although the| still existing in many of these com- 

contract with the company. The this sitting down.” fore first going through some dil-|state has appropriated over $1,-| munities,” Thirty eight municipal- 
contract provides a $5.71 weekly # 


| ficulties. Lightning knocked out the/ 600,000. for vaccine only a little ities replied to the questionnaire 
Wage hike plus $1.03 weekly in-/LABOR BRIEFS power and the Health Center was) more than one third has been spent. | and 34 indicated some action being 
crease in benefits. Union members About |) 250 Anheuser-Busch 


‘Il vote thi L h plunged into darkness as children| ‘The reason given for this situation] taken locally. 
wilt vote this coming week on the brewery workers in Newark, mem- 


| wailed, is insufficient quantities of the life | 
terms, Sharp criticism of the pact |p pre of the Teamsters Upion, got 


bat] iced in P aw However, an auxiliary gas driv-| saving serum has been produce by 

us been vo n Pennsylvania,)¢)9 2 werk increase spread ov C1 er unit was brought into private enterprise, New Jersey has 

wtigg | spread over a/en power : & Ww 4 
New York and New Jersey by) three year contract . . . Newark r r o 


be play to save the day. Injections|actually gotten: slightly more than 
UO MEMOS, Board of Education raised teachers 
Developments in the _ steel 


were —— in about an hour its. quota, Sixty percent is being 
ClO WOMEN’S minimum) by $300, but refused|and a ha f., | j allotted to public clinics, 
LEAGUE $200 increase to all school employ- 
strike were being; closely watched 
by workers in the state even 


ees... Superior Court Judge Colie | J | ( 
The CIO Women’s League of ersey $ rop 
though only 2,500-8,000 workers 


° 
ruled =Newark-Star Ledger had Ship Workers 
New Jersey is planning an intensive libeled AFL labor leader Lewis 
PAC campaign this fall in addition Get Increase Outlook Good 
TRENTON.-The New Jersey’ Wee directly involved in New 


Herman in an article published in 
to an organization, drive and other 
CAMDEN. — The International 


Labor Editor Faces Quiz| Council for Rent Control Legisla- 
tion said that the overwhelming 
Star-Ledger's | Majority of the 51 municipalities 
in’ New Jersey that were under 


Shop Talk 


May 1955 . . . Striking workers 
activities, Plans were mapped at 


have been made eligible for sur- 
the first meeting of the new officers | Plus “food . Textile Workers 
and executive board held in June,| Union gat 17 cents wage hike in 
Officers elected were Tony O’Flah- 


Brotherhood of Boilmakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths and For- 


Crop Reporting Service has esti- 
mated general crop prospects for 
the state as good to excellent, Last 


Jersey. 
Although the plant was closed 
for vacations the Steel Workers 


two-year contract with Burlington 
erty president, Margaret Holmes,| Fabrics Mills... State C1O urg- 
executive secretary and Thelma ing ‘comprehensive Federal pro- 
Morgan, secretary-treasurer, Five | gram of assistance to depressed 
vice presidents were also elected. 


industrial areas... Union County 
FREEHOLDERS DENY chapter jof the CIO Women’s 
UNION RECOGNITION 


League. sent delegations to Con- 
es William: 
Public employees in Union eed pret micglb omc 
County have no bargainin 


rights opponent Mrs. Dwyer to discuss 
as far as the oBard of F roahoblors 


vea's estimate at the same cate 
was only fair, 

The Jersey potato crop Is ex- 
vected to be about 4,775,000 
rushels—25 percent less than lust 
yeur, About 19,000 acres were 
ylunted in potatoes this season, 
‘his is, 25 percent under 1955, 
and the lowest on record, There 
was some early frost damage, 

ersey'’s famed peach crop Is 
iehetia at 1 00,000 beiahedls 
this year — 100,000 bushels less 
than last year, but about the 10- 
vear average, The state ranks 7th 
in the production of peaches 


gers has signed a two yore agree- 
ment with the New York Ship- 
building Company here. 

Under the contract workers get 
a 18-15 cent“an hour pay ht 
spread over the two year period, 
Welders. get nine cents now and 
six cents next year. Mechanics and 
all others get seven cents now and 
aix cents next year. The new wage 
rate ranges from $1,84 an hour to 
$2.65. An additional one-half day 
paid holiday is included, 


The contract is the first signed 
by the company for more than one 
year since ] 


Union had pickets at the gates of 
the Crucible Steel plant in Harri- 


son, Office workers and mainten- 
ance help was allowed to enter 
the plant, 

In Trenton 1,200 workers at two 
U.S, Steel subsicliaries were out. 
The two pe affected are Amere 
ican Steel & Wire and American 
Bridge. Just across the river how- 
ever, in Pennsylvania, 5,000 work- 
ers, many of them from the Tren- 
ton area employed by the huge 
Fairless Works and National Tu 
were on strike, 


Salk vaceine program, aid to edu- 
cation, rent control and other legis- 
lative prablems .. . Chris Frawley, 
executive secretary of the Passaic 
CIO Council, has been named to 
the Paterson Rent Control Commis- 
sion by Mayor O'Byrne, | 


are concerned, The Board has re- 
fused to even meet with Local 274, 
AFL-CIO, representing 65 county 
employees, who want to discuss 
grievances, 

Keese Hammond, a union spokes- 
man, called Union County the, 


\ 


eel Trust Forces Sh 
To Extort Five-Year Contract 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 2%, 1847, at the post 
Offive at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1878 
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Assignment USA 
My War Against 
The High Cost 
Of Telephoning 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE TELEPHONE is as 
much a fixture of today’s 
home as the kitchen sink. I 
remember when you had to 


race down to the corner 

store to tele- 

phone the doc- 

tor and it hung 

on the wall 

over a box, a 

_ formidable and 

| mysterious § in- 

| strument, I re- 

‘collect my 

' sense of awe 

when I first 

heard a voice 

coming through the ear-piece 

from which I recoiled as though 

the forked tongue of an asp were 
reaching into my ear, 

‘Today I feel something of the 
same when J open the neat but 
eloquent envelope that comes to 
me monthly from the telephone 
company, as inevitably as death 
and tuxes, I tally the phone calls 
wondering how in the name of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
could | have been so loquacious. 
On a certain day every month I 
tote up the bill with a vague 
sense of hostility to the scientist 
who cried “What hath God 
wrought” when the electric in 
the wire transferred the human 
voice from one locality to an- 
other. 


. 


BUT much more consciously 
my enmity goes to the big tele- 
phone monopoly and I think of 
the dividends it is enjoying be- 
cause of man’s gregariousness 
and need to communicate with 
his fellows. And because that 
need is as is basic as our require- 
ment to breathe air I have al- 
ways resented the need to pay 
for it, through my larynx, so to 
speak. 

And now, picking up the 
newspaper, I find that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission has au- 
thorized the New York Telephone 
Company to increase its rates at 
the very moment when I find m 
panty is not only unimpaired, 

ut growing. This presents a 
contradiction which my pocket- 
book finds hard to tolerate. 

Last Thursday—with scarcely 
24 hours of grace since the 
PSC announcement, the com- 
pany started to charge 10 cents 
a month more for party-line 
home telephones, a quarter more 
for private home telephones. and 
50 cents more for business tele- 
phones. About 4,500,000. sub- 
scribers will be affected by the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


July 8, 1956 
Price 10 Cente 


By. GEORGE MORRIS 
CALL IT STRIKE or lockout, it's a shutdown the steel monopoly — 


wanted and planned for a long time as part of a program for still bigger 


profits, still greater extortion via higher prices and to paralyze the steel 
union for five long years. The 650,000 steel workers had no alternative ‘ut to close ranks 
and hold out unitedly after the companies shut them out of the plants. According to 


most predictions, the workers 
may be out as long as two 
months. Which means the “Big 
Three,” acting for the steel mo- 
nopoly, will probably not come 
down to real collective bargain- 
ing for that long. 


To this writer and anyone who 
covered the negotiations at 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
it was evident that there was no 
serious bargaining, that the in- 


dustry’s negotiators did not have 
real authority to bargain and 


Our 


as they are to t 
fee] advances should be made 
are wages, especially among the 
workers making under the aver- 
age, and on insurance, which 
some workers feel should be 
paid for completely by the com- 
panies, 


Workers in the big U. S. open 
pit mine in Virginia, for example, 
are off only four to six Sundays 
a year, The general feeling is 
that if the steel company wants 
the mine worked seven days a 
week, at the expense of the 
workers who would much prefer 
to stay home with their wite and 
children, it should pay double 
time for Sundays and time and 
a half for Saturdays. 

Workers who must go to the 
mines here on a Sunday, while 


1e other workers in the steel industry. 


other workers and the rest of 
the: population go fishing, feel 
that they should not be allowed 
to get away with paying straight 
time. 

NOT ALL of the mines are 
worked seven days a week: In 
the Montreal mine on the Goge- 
bic range (in the Hurley, Wis- 
consin area), regular operations 
are conducted on five days while 
Saturday and Sunday work is 
limited to maintenance and re- 
pairing. But this Saturday and 
Sunday work is paid at straight 
‘ony In ke a in the Hur- 
ey area, re r operations are 
pen through on two shifts, 
while repairing is done on the 
third shift. 


reach a pact and that the com- 

panies were determined to force 

a stoppage, as David McDonald, 

president of the United Steel- 
workers charged, 
* 

IF THERE were still any 

doubts on what the companies 


planned, they were dispelled by . 


the rejection of the union's offer 
on Wednesday, June 27—three 
full days before the. deadline— 
to extend the contract for an- 


Our Reporter Talks to ‘Striking — 
Ore Miners in Steel Trust Town 


By ERIK BERT 
HIBBING, Minn.—Overtime pay for Saturday and Sunday work, and opposi- 
tion to the dep contract appear to be just as important to the striking iron miners 


Other issues on which miners 


In the two. pits at Mt. Iron, 
Minn., the work shifts are stag- 
gered over all seven days of the 
week, excepting the taconite 
drillers. (Taconite is low grade 
ore, previously considered un- 
profitable to mine, but now be- 
ing pelletted before being ship- 
ped to the mills.) 

The staggered shift, in at least 
one mine, as gleaned from the 
record which one worker showed 
‘our correspondent. runs as fol- 
lows: he works six days, and 
then has two days off; but if the 
sixth day falls on a Saturday he 
has Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day off; if it falls on a Sunday, 
he has Sunday, Monday and 


(Continued on Page 2) 


other 16 days, The mil] owners 
promptly ep the offer, with- 
out even taking time to think up 
a reason that could look good in 
the newspapers, They objected 
to the condition that terms even- 
tually agreed to would be retro- 
active to the day the old pact 
expired--a standard condition 
universally recognized in. collec- 
tive bargaining. And what did 
retroactivity: really entail? Just 
the dillerence between what the 
owners olfered (they said 7.2 
cents an hour) and the improve- 
ment on the offer the union 
might win. And that could hard- 
ly be much more because the 
key issue in the bargaining was 
the refusal of the union to sub- 
mit to a five-year contract. 

The olfer was made by the 
union in good time to make un- 
necessary even the start of bank- 
ing of furnaces. When the em- 
plovers said “No” they could 
just as well have said “Our plans 
call for a shutdown of the mills 
anyway, for a number of reasons, 
$0 there is no use even bargain- 
ing, 

But they talked for another 
three days, to make a phony pub- 
lic show of “bargaining,” and it 
was disclosed that nothing new 
was ollered beyond the nonsensi- 
cal proposal for a four-year, four 
months contract, with a “propor- 
tional reduction” of the benefits 
originally offered, 

+ 

DEVELOPMENTS during 
and since negotiations have fully 
contirmed the view stated in the 
Worker that a shutdown was de- 


sirable to the owners, because: -- 


The weeks ahead would 
have anyway slowed the indus- 
try to 80 percent or even less, 
and workers get their two weeks 
vacation anyway, 

® Since last January, the 
corporations inspired “dope” in 
the financial press of the possi- 
bility or even the likelihood, of a 
strike, and eventually of a steel 
price hike, spurring a rush of 
orders that threw the industry 
into high gear, 100 percent plus, 
of capacity, Stockpiles were 
driven up far beyond all past 
records, . 

* The automotive industry, 
user of 28 percent of the total 


_ (Continued on Page 2) 


You Need Us 
For Election 


_—7e 


News & Views 


As the election campaign is 
hotting up, and convention time 
of the GOP and the Democrats 
is approaching, every newspaper 
in the country is girding itself. 
The eyes of the nation and the 
world are watching the parties 
the candidates, the issues, and 
so, of course, is this crusading 
working-class newspaper, 

At stake are the crucial bread- 
and-butter questions, the future 
of America and the world, and 
as we prepare to give our max- 
imum effort to help ensure a 
fruitiul outcome, it is tragic that 
our means to do so are in ex- 
treme danger. 

Income to this paper, via its 
current financial drive, has fallen 
off critically in the past several 
weeks, especially from. our 
readers outside New York. The 
circulation drive, too, is falter- 
ing. The week ending July 2 
saw only 91 subs come in to 
this newspaper, and only 52 to 
the Daily Worker. 

This decline can be disastrous. 


And it comes at the very mo- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Shuts Down to 
Extort 5-Year Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
steel. is at a low, and still de- 
clining level. : 

© After a shutdown, for per- 
haps as long as 1952 (54 days) 
the economy will be hungry 
enough for steel to be happy to 
get it for the steeply hiked new 
prices the steel monopoly plans; 
and, it is believed in corporation 
circles, the workers will be 
hungry enough to submit to the 
five-year ball-and-chain pact of- 
fered their United Steelworkers 
of America. 

+ 

THE steel monopoly — the 
united 12 companies with about 
80 percent of the steel tonnage— 
has the backing of big business 
in general, notwithstanding some 
of the inconvenience certain in- 
dustries may have because of a 
steel] shutdown. The ‘reasons: 

© If the powerful steel union, 
usually the union that “breaks 
through” on issues as for a wage 
pattern, is paralyzed for five 
years by a no-strike, fixed-wages 
agreement, the organization's 
role for the workers as a whole 
will be removed or minimized. 

® They can seize upon the 
strike to let go all propaganda 
barrels with the charge it is the 
union that is respensible for high- 
er steel prices and for forcing 
upward the “inflation spiral.” 


WORKER, SU 


© They hop eto exploit the strike 
for a campaign to turn public at- 
tention away fro mthe real mo- 
nopclies that are squeezing the 
American people, and point to the 
“labor monopoly” as the paralyzer 


of the economy. 


® They further expect the strike 
will give them an opportunity to 
blame strikes and labor for already 


evident downtrend in many impor- 


tant sectors of the economy. 
7 


SO THE likelihood is that the 


air will be filled with a great dea 


of poisoned publicity before this 
strike is over. The National Asso- 


ciation of Manufacturers did not 
lose a minute after the strike dead-' 


line to issue its demand for changes 
in the anti-trust laws to outlaw na- 


tional or industry-wide strikes and 
curb the “monopoly power of la- 
bor.” And the NAM gave “the line’ 
with usual stock propaganda about fying gimmicks and something more 


_labor’s “inflationary’ demands and 


tears for poor small business mai 
who suffers, 


The first propaganda attempt of | 
the steel companies aimed for their 
employes. The companies bombard-| 
ed their workers with a barrage of' 


letters describing the beautifu 


bouquet of flowers they offered 


them—a long list of things and 
mostly of minor limited improve-| 


ments—but within which was: em- 


bedded a steel trap, the five-year 


no-strike, fixed wages idea. 


The publicity experts of the 
corporations counted on making a 


Y ¥ 8.1 


expansion of capacity by an extra 
25 million tons; do it by greater 
“efficiency,” and speedup, an 
automation where possible; and 
they want no union “interference” 
as they cut the working staff dras- 
tically (like they cut the miners by 
half in the coal fields) with ideas 
of a shorter work week, greater 
share to the workers through “sub- 
stantial” wage raises, seniority 
rules and strict application of rates 
for classifications. Every union 
worker. knows what that means, 
especially the steel workers) who 


have already had considerable ex- 
‘perience with this program, The 
workers know that after’ five 
years of paralyses, many of them 
will not even be steelworkers any 
‘more; -that their union will no 
‘longer jhave the vigor of a union 
and ability to even hold what the 
‘contract provides, much less press 
for new improvements. 


* 

THE strike is, therefore, of key 
importance, and to dabor as a 
whole, too. It is the first major eco- 
nomic test for the AFL-CIO since 
the merger convention. George 
Meany hastened to assure the steel 
union the full support of the united 
labor movement as have such major 
‘unions like the United Automobile 
Workers, the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and others. 
| The five-month Westinghouse 
strike, already on when labor was 
in its merger convention, present- 
ed essentially the same issue and 
test. The Westinghouse workers re- 
ceived more pledges than tangible 
support from AFL-CIO unions, al- 


dition of benefits. 


though some of them (like steel, 
anticipating its own struggle) came 
through splendidly. The end was 
a five-year contract for Wesing- 
house-basically a victory for the 
employers. ‘ 

| Far more is involved in the strike 
of 650,000 steelworkers. If they 
lose, a) pattern will be set that wilh 
serve employers where the Taft- 
Hartley and “right-to-scab” laws 
have so far failed. The five-year 
contract is the key issue although 
there is no agreement on a num- 
ber of important specific issues, 
notably premium pay for weekend 
work; a suppplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits plan without nulli- 


substantial than a raise of two per- 
cent, | 
| * | 

MEANWHILE, the shutdown! 
forced by the imdustry is spread-| 
ing its. effects rapidly to many sec- 
tor of the economy. On the second 
day of the strike railroads an- 
nounced layoffs totaling some 30,-| 
000 workers’ on coal and’ steel 
carrying lines. At least 50,000 min- 
ers of captive and other companies| 
serving steel industries, are not 
likely to resume work when their| 
vacation ends on July 10. Steel 
and iron ore shipping or trucking 


‘serious competition. In the long 


dent among the workers with this. 
offer. But they received their an-| 
swer at 12:01 midnight Saturday 
when the mills were emptied of| 
every worker but those authorized 
to stay for maintenance work, and 
picket lines were set up at every 
mill gate of the struck companies. 

The Wall Street Journal, seeking | 
to feel out the sentiment. on the 
first morning of the. shutdown 
questioned workers in Gary, Indi- 
ana Harbor, South Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Morrisville, Pa.. and Home- 
stead. They gave “varying opinions 
on the possible length of the strike.” 
WS] found, “But it was evident: 
they were well united in opposi- 
bon to a five-year contract, the 
issue that has proved the thorniest 
for negotiators.” 


ot ' 

WHY was it the “thorniest?” The 
20-year steel union had never ne- 
gZotiated a pact for longer than 
two years -with these firms. The 
companies ‘have simply made up 
their minds that this is the time 
they : could lock. a~ collar’ on -the 
unions neck. and from_ their mo- | 
nopoly-minded business: 


— 


they feel they need the long-term 
pact. They plan a drastic drive for 


viewpolag- 


r 
ISSUES IN 


STRIKE 

LENGTH OF PACT: The steel 
corporations insist on a five-year, 
no-strike fixed-annual increases 
(about 2 percent) agreement and 
they agreed to make 4 years four 
months, with proportional reduc- 
e union insists 
on a contract of much shorter du- 
ration and more adequate benéfits 
each year. 

WAGES; The employers grant 
a total estimated at 7.2 cents an 
hour each year of a five-year pact. 
This would come down to a net 
of about five cents with an addi- 
tional 2.5 cents an hour they want 
the workers to contribute towards 
insurance. The union demands in- 
surance. The union demands 4 
more “substantial” wage increase. 

FRINGES: The companies list 
a number of benefits on pensions, 
vacations, shift differentials and 
others to go into effect at different 
stages of a five-year pact—as late as 
in three years. The union demands 
more adequate benefits, including 
full payment by employers of in- 
surance, and earlier effectiveness. 

LAYOFF PAY: The companies 
propose a plan of supplementary 
pay to make up to 65 percent of 
takehome for as long as 52 weeks, 
but the plan is studded with gim- 
micks that would deprive most 
workers of any pay additional to 


state jobless pay. 

WEEKDAY PAY: The union de- 
mands time and one half for Sat-' 
urday, double time for Sunday, 
work. The employers only con-| 
cede 10 cents an hour extra for| 


Sunday work. 
i 


is also directly affected. And as the 
weeks roll on new tens of thou- 


sands will be made idle because of 
steel shortages for fabrication or'| 
construction. | 

All this will not disturb the little 
band of high paid steel executives 
who decreed a shutdown. They 
won't lose a penny. They have no 


} 


run they, and only they, will supply 
the steel needed in America. The 
price hike that. will inevitably fol- 
low a settlement will just as al- 
ways mark up the new cost by a 
substantial amount. And if the 
workers in any state move to col- 
lect: unemployment imsurance be- 
cause they have been really locked 
out, we can be sure steel trust at- 
torneys will be on hand to show 
that it’s a strike and that they, the 
steel companies, are just innocent| 
victims of the “labor monopoly.” 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 

THE DAILY NEWS 
(6-26), New York “picture 
newspaper’ has an editorial 
entitled “Now Hear This, 


Commies,” which gloats 
about the latest government- 
published family income figures. 
The average in 1955 was $5,520 
before taxes, $4,955 after taxes. 
Thereforé# says the Daily News, 
Communism or Socialism cannot 
appeal to American workers. 
“Pinks” as well as Communists 
should disband their organiza- 
tions and <ballyhoo U.S.-style 
capitalism. It claims the figures 
show that: “U.S. capitalism pro- 
duces enormous wealth and gets: 
it distributed with reasonable 
fairness.” 

Now the “average family” pro- 
duces the enormous wealth of 
America. Its distribution with 
“reasonable fairness” would, in 
fact; provide a good standard of 
living to the “average family.” 
But the true figures show this 
doesn’t happen. ‘ 

About $1,600 of the $5,520 
is distributed to the people only 
in the mechanical brains of the 
Government's UNIVACs, not in 
real life. Every year since 1944 
the Census Bureau has made a 
sample survey of income distri- 
bution in the U. S. The Admin- 
istration was dissatisfied with 
these statistics, which do not 
make good editorial copy for the 
Daily News. So the Commerce 
Department, parent of the Cen- 
sus, cooked up its own figures. 
It blended Census Bureau and 
Income Tax statistics, garnished 
with a few billion af “guestimat- 
ed” additional income, especially 
in the lower brackets, and fed 
the potpourri into the comput- 
ing machines. About $700 extra 
per family emerged! 

Then the Government experts 
played with averages. Tlie Cen- 
sus Bureau always publishes the 
income of the average family 
(called the median). The Com- 
merce Department instead pub- 
lished the average income of all 
families (called the mean). 

It thereby distributed to all 
us — on paper — part of the in- 
comes of the duPonts and Rock- 
efellers. This statistical socialism 
accounts for the remaining $900 
(of the $1,600 difference). 

We can understand why the 
Administration in this election 
year reverses its ordinary pro- 
cedure and publishes the syn- 
thetic $5,520 figure first, while 
holding back the figure obtained 
by Census count— which is un- 
likely to exceed around $3,950 
when published late this year (it 
was $3,733 for 1953) the peak 
year. To tell the whole story we 
should add ‘another $500—be- 
cause the figures used so far 


Your Money and Your Life 


Statistical Socialism 


refer to families and single in- 
dividuals, The average family 
gets about $500 more. The 
oper figure for study is, there- 
ore, something like $4,450, 
That is high comparison with 
other countries. How does it 
stack up in comparison with U.S. 
productivity — people’s needs? 


THE HELLER Committee of 
the University of California pub- 
lishes separate°cost budgets for 
wage earners and for salaried 
employes. (See our Labor Facts 
Book 12). The wage earner’s 
budget is based on an adequate, 
but distinctly skimpy living stan- 
dard. The salaried employe's 
budget buys a comfortable stan- 
dard of living, something like the 
Hollywood-Daily News version 
of the “average American stan- 
dard.” The 1955 Heller budget 
showed that a wage earner fam- 
ily of four needs $5,466 if rent- 
ing their home, $5,798 if buying 
it. The salaried worker family 
needed $8,130. 

The “average family” with its 
$4,450, was about $1,200 less 
than needed for an adequate but 
skimpy standard, and $3,700 less 
than needed for a good—or at 
least comfortable—standard such 
as that of the salaried worker. 


The most vital issue of “fair 
distribution” is not met by look- 
ing at the “average family.” The 
poverty line today is about 
$2,500. (Congressional investiga- 
tors set it at $2,000 in 1949). 
Why did 8.3 million families and 
individuals get under $2,000, 
and 14.5 million under $3,000 
in 1955, even according te the 
newly published Commerce De- 
partment figures? 


Why did the average Negro 
family (going back to Census 
figures), get $2,410 in 1954, as 
compared with $4,339 for white 
families? And why did the aver- 
age farm family in the U.S. get 
only $1,968, which was less than 
in 1948 when the cost of living 
was a lot lower? 

Is that “reasonably fair” in- 


‘comed istribution? 


* 

UNDOUBTEDLY the average 
U.S. family gets more real in- 
come than before World War II 
—one-third more than in 1929, 
says the Commerce Department. 
A small enough gain compared 
with the rise in labor productiv- 
ity—but important. 

Partef the gain was made pos- 
sible by reasonablq regular em- 
ployment over the past 15 years 
and by the employment of.more 
wage earners per family. How 
much of the gain resulted from 
wars and ever-high arms budgets 
is a subject to debate which will 
be settled finally by fiture 
events. Capitalism can rightfully 


(Continued on Page 4) | 


Our Reporter Talks to Striking Ore Miners 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Tuesday off. This system ap- 
parently 
5-day week, but it also gives him 
only four to six Sundays off in 
a year. 


* 

THE TRUST has been pro- 
claiming that the average in the 
industry is $2.46 cents. The 
miner mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph was getting, how- 
ever, only $1.86% cents an hour, 
or one-fourth less than the com- 
panies propaganda. (His take- 
home pay average $1.50 an 
hotir.) | 

On the day shift he gets 
$14.92, on the. afternoon shift 
$15.40 and on the night shift, 
$15.64. He is in Class IV, which 


embraces the biggest group. of - 


workers in the mine, where he 
works. It. cone » trackmen 


and ‘switchmen. Workers..in the | 
next: priate lass,; V- and VI, 
‘the dri 


rs and their helpers, 
get a higher rate, 


ives him an average | miners. One of them—he works 


~make >it. A prolonged,. strike 
would require a concerted reap 


The dangers in a 5-year con- 
tract are obvious to all of the 


for U., S. Steel's Oliver mining 
division—described it as a “rope 
around your neck.” The. 5-year 
contract would mean that the 
question of a wage hike could 
not be raised for that period. 
“Even three years is long 
enough,” he said. The recent 
contract wat. of 2-years duration. 

There are no illusions among 
the older men about the impact 
of the strike—especially on the 
younger miners. They came out 
of World War II, or the Korean 
War, married, began to raise a 
family. They have bought homes, 
furniture, cars—on the install- 
ment’ plan.. Many of them are 
tg epee with difficulty. 


‘With full time employment they -: 


te déal--with the“ question o 


mortgage’ and installment pay- 
ments— probably by way of a 


4 


moratorium. This not an imme- 
diate question for the bulk of 
the miners but the older men 
see it as a problem in the future. 


* 


AT THE BIC taconite plant 
that is being built by the Erie 
Mining Co. in Aurora, Minn., for 
example, there are said to be 1,000 
to 1,500 workers, many of whom 
have come from, other states, in- 
cluding Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. They have been here for 
two or three years and have not 
established the local credit with 
storekeepers to bridge an extended 
gap of unemployment. 

Some live in trailers for which 


they pay $14 a week. It is said the 
trailers are cozy in the winter, 
but in the summer they are hot as 


ithe hinges of Hades,. according to 


well-informed. sources. They are 
made of metal and, resemble, in 
their effects, a. human rotisserie. 
When the children are outside, the 


trailers aré said ‘to be comfortable.’ 


It is when the whole family gets 
inside that they are said to be 
crowded. 

Other workers at the taconite 
plant are buying their homes 
through the Erie Mining Co. for 
$10 to $15 thousand dollars. 
There is considerable doubt |in the 
minds of many workers as to how 
substantially these new homes are 
being Renetneted. 


IN A COUPLE of years the 
Mesabi mine locals will be round- 
ing out the twentieth year of their 
existence. It is not surprising that 
one of the men who was primarily 
responsible for organizing their 
resistance .to the steel trust has, 
more recently, been one of those 
who: was -harrassed by: the’F BI. He 
is Martin Mackie,. now chairman 
of the Communist Party of Minne- 
sota, and at that time an organizer 
for the CIO. z 
Mackie obtained - the’ charters 


‘for the locals at Virginia, Mt. Iron, 
Chisholm,,..and Ely. 20:00 i.) xe-u: 


WORLD OF LABOR 


The Geography of 
Unionism in U. S. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
of Economic Research, Inc., 
whose director of Research is 
Solomon Fabricant, has in its 
36th annual report made avail- 
able some valu- 
able data on 
the rate of 
growth of 
union member- 
ship in each 
state and the 
percentage of 
the. non-agri- 
cultural work- 
ers unionized 
in each state. This report is 
in some respects a companion to 
a study by the organization a 
year earlier on the extent of 
union organization in a number 
of countries and how the U. S. 
measures up, in Comparison. 

It makes us aware first, that 
the United States and Canada 
are the lowest down on the list 
of major developed western 
countries in the percentage of 
workers in unions; second, that 
despite the swift unionization 
progress in the past twenty 
years, especially in the late thir- 
ties, only 32.5 percent of the 
non-agricultural workers in the 
U. S. labor force are in unions; 
third, that the picture looks much 
worse when we break down the 
figures by states and see the vast 
area where less than 15 percent 
of the workers are in unions. 

LAST YEAR’S report by the 
National Bureau showed that of 
eight countries studied, the U. S. 
was next to the lowest with 21.9 
percent of the ENTIRE working 
population in unions and Canada 
the lowest with 20 percent. 

The highest were Sweden 
with 49.7 percent; Australia 42.7 
percent; United Kingdom, 41.5 

reent; Italy 39.3 _ percent; 
red 31.1 percent and West 
Germany 26.1 percent. Unfortu- 
nately those figures in most cases 
were four or more years old. 
But they should certainly hum- 
ble our trade union movement 
and make our trade union leaders 
less vocal as “leaders of the 
world labor movement.” 

It is the latest report that 
should give us the greatest con- 
cern. Less than a third of the 48 
million non-agricultural workers 
are unionized. The state of 
Washington tops all in percent- 
age of unionized—53.3, followed 
by Montana 47 percent; West 
Virginia 44; Michigan 43, Ore- 
gon 43, with all the rest 40 or 
less percent organized. As you 
run down the list you are struck 
by the fact that the relative 
om ga influence on the poli- 
tical life of the states is pretty 
much reflected in those percent- 
ages. 

But suppose we start from the 
bottom of the table. North Caro- 
lina that has a million people 
in the working force has onl 
8.3 percent of them unionized. 
Riot Onesie is next with only 
9.3 percent; New Mexico, 14.2 
een: South Dakota, 
lississippi, 14.7; Ceorgia, 15; 
North Dakota, 15.6; Oklahoma, 
16.1; Florida, 16.2; Texas, 16.7; 
Virginia, 17.4; Delaware, 18.4; 


Vermont, 18.9; Louisiana, 19.5; 
and so forth. + 

It should be observed that the 
low percentage states are not all 
in the South, but among them 
are some in the North under po- 
litical conditions that are not 
much better for labor than in 


some southern areas. 
* 


THOSE figures don’t tell ev- 
erything. In some states com- 
paratively weaker labor move- 
ments may have a stronger in- 
fluence because they are more 
active and vigorous than the 
unions of other states with great- 


14.4; . 


er membership. But figures ,do 
provide a fair finan Pee of more 
than just union strength. 

You'll find the “right-to-work” 
states at the bottom of the table 
not on top. And the percent- 
age of their unionization level 

robably has fallen some since 

953, the year on which the study 
was based. The trend of south- 
ern industrial expansion and mi- 
gration of industries from the 
North to the southern and other 
“right-to-work” . areas, has un- 
questionably widened the gap be- 
tween the high and low percent- 


age union states. 
. 


THE STUDY also shows that 
even in the most populous and 
strongest union states, the per- 
centage of organized workers is 
not very much higher than the 
national average: Pennsylvania, 
39.9 percent; illinois, 39.7; Ohio, 
$8; California, 35.7; New Jersey, 
35.2; New York, 34/4. 

In each of those states there 
is a wide gap between highly or- 
ganized cities and industries and 
the virtually unorganized fields 
and areas. Unionized steel, side 


by side with unorganized textile; | 


unionized coal mining, side by 
side with unorganized chemical, 
etc. 

The continuance of these wide 
gaps—between states| of low and 
higher percentage of unionization 
and, within the states, between 
union and non-union—is equally 
reflected in the wage gaps. 
Unions have pressed for annual 


fits, while others are falling 
further behind relatively. 

Thus, the South is) a millstone 
around labor's neck generally. 
And if there are unorganized low 
wage textile mills in [the vicinity 
of ofganized mines) and steel 
mills, thev are a threat to union 
and wage standards of the or- 
ganized. The wieerne 
gap calnot continue indefinitely. 

One may ask why aren't the 
unions doing more to unionize 
workers closer to their already 
existing main union centers in the 
north, too, is stymied because of 
the low unionization level in the 
South. The industries least or- 
ganized in the North are more 
directly affected by competition 
with unorganized southern work- 
ers. This holds for textile, 
chemical, cotton garment, wood- 
working and others. 

INCIDENTALLY, the chain 
reaction goes far beyond the 
borders of the United States. Just 
as the northern manufacturers 
have been complaining of south- 
ern competition, the southerners 
now complain of Japanese im- 
ports especially of cotton manu- 


facturers. 

Two states have already enact- 
ed laws requiring stores, selling 
Japan-made goods, to carry a 
sign at their entrance aor 


the public of it. Wages of 1 


to 15 cents an hour in Japan 
look eyen smaller to southerners 
than southern wages to north- 
erners. This should point up the 
fact that American labor should 
be interested in the strong union- 
ization of workers in Japan and 
other areas. 

Such is the geography of 
unionism as, so we are told, the 
AFL-CIO is preparing to get an 
organizing drive in textile under 
way—a drive that could take the 
two lowest level unionization 
states, the Carolinas, and shoot 
them up closer to the states on 
the top of the unionization table. 

I remember when Michigan 
was at a unionization level about 
equal to that of the southern 
states. A sweep of unionism 
changed the auto state to the 
most unionized of the major in- 
dustrial states, and the state 
where labor has the relatively 
greater political influence, 


| ences: 


' 
; 4 


‘as being somewhat weighted in fa-| 


; 
’ 
! 


wage rounds and for other bene- | lace’s Farmer and Iowa Farmstead, 


last week showed these prefer- 
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The Experts Are Stumped 


. Page $ ' 


How Will Midwest Farmers 


Vote on N 


BY CARL HIRSCH 


ovember 6th? — 


SPRINGFIELD. — Across the farm beit, clase watch is being kept during these July 
days on livestock prices, signs of drought and the trend of 120 important electoral votes. 
Those were the farm states votes that swung behind Truman in 1948 and won him reeélec- 


Those same 120 electoral 


tion. 
shifted to Eisenhower in 


voles 


1952. | 


Where will they go in 1956? 
Midwest farmers are chewing the' 
wrinkles out of that subject at’ 
county fairs, after church and in| 
the shaded town squares where 
groups gather after shopping in the 
Saturday twilight. 


Primaries in the Midwest states, | 
beginning with Minnesota and Wis- | 
consin in early spring and ending 
with Iowa and South Dakota in 
June, proved very little. 

The “farm -revolt,” as some had 
painted it, failed to materialize. 
Whatever definite tendencies may, 
have appeared in some states, over-_ 
all the adh were not stamped- 
ing headlong toward the Demo- 
cratic Party in such numbers as to. 
change the political complexion of | 
the Midwest. | 

Certain. “clear” anti-GOP farm. 
trends in Wisconsin and Minne-' 
sota became rather muddy in Iili-, 
nois and Indiana. While Midwest 
farmers registered and continued 
to register preference for Estes) 
Kefauver over Adlai E. Stevenson, 


i'there was much less clarity on at-| 


titudes toward Eisenhower. 
* 


ONE NEW poll, taken by Wal- 


Eisenhower 49 percent vs. 
Stevenson 37 percent; but Eisen-' 


zines readers may be considered 


i 2 
‘vor of the Democrats. | 


of the | 


| Kefauver’s strong showing in the’ 


The magazine commented on 


poll against Eisenhower, adding: 
“Most people have thought the: 
President could lick any Demo- 


crat in this farm territory.” 


However, polls taken on the 
basis of “if the election were held 
today” may be entirely unreliable: 
in forecasting November. 

. 


ALONG with the yield of the 


1956 crop, there are a great many | these loans, they slap new mort- 
other factors which are just as im-|848°s On their farms—or increase 
gemegee For example, farmers) the ones they have. 


vere are not sure what benefits 
they will derive from the 1956) 


farm bill, the so-called “compro-! ic trouble that may have explosive 
political implicationc is the farm 
equipment situation. Every major 
farm equipment producer has cut 
production, some as much as two- 
thirds. In a score of Illinois, Iowa 
and Wisconsin 
based on the farm equipment pro- 
duction, 


the soil bank payments for un-| hard, 


mise’ measure adopted after an 
Kisenhower veto aa a politically- 
charged debate. 

The soil bank, main feature of 
the bill, was enacted too late to do 
the maximum good. Far fewer 
farmers than anticipated will come | 
under the program. And most of 


worked or diverted land will be less 


than $50 an acre. 
Farm economists here are also' 


new record. 


| . ‘and World 
hower 36 percent vs. Kefauver 51|“Farmers are going deeply into 
percent. The poll among this maga-' debt. They owe mofe on short- 


“Eve Got Plenty of Nothin’. . 


” 
o F, ~@ a | 


Fiz... 


—from “Labor” ! 


sharp increase in farm debts. Last {farmer was quoted, “Plenty of 
year, farmers borrowed 26 percent|farmers around here are sticking 
more than in 1954 and 21.9 percent! with their old two-row equipment 
more than the 1937-40 average.| instead of baying four-row rigs 
Borrowing this year is breaking the that would let them cover ground 
twice as fast. There's no money for 


A recent study by U. S. News) lots of us to do anything else.” 


Report summarized: 


ef 


. 
e ~- 


az 


* 
ANOTHER indicator of econom- 


towns which are 


unemployment has hit 


“You bet we're sitting tight on 


One more big factor which may 


-be maturing just two months be- 
fore the November voting is) the 
livestock price situation. An expect- 
ed record fall marketing of cattle 
and hogs may break prices once 
again, repeating the disastrous de- 
cline of last winter. 


It was that sharp dip, following 


a four-year farm income decline, 
‘which began an avalanche of farm 
discontent, 
and legislative action. 


protest, organization 


* 
THE "farm revolt” has not! ma- 


tured—at least not to the point of 
term loans. When they can’t pay off! full political expression. However, 

‘farmers are confronted with | real 
economic problems which may be- 
come worse by November. In ad- 
dition, the coming political conven- 
tions and the campaigning could 
differentiate the farm policies of 
the two parties to the point where 
farmers could make a more clear- 
‘cut choice. 


In any case, there is already a 


sizeable number of Midwest farm- 
ers whose sentiments run along 
with those of Robert Zwoch, a 
‘Redwood County, Minnesota farm- 
er who wrote to a farm newspaper 


The fact is that farmers are not! !ast week: 


buying. : | “I worked hard for Ike in ‘52 


and will work much harder against 


puzzling the full meaning of the'the old dollar,” a Pana, Illinois, him this year.” 


FARMERS FEED IT; OTHERS MILK IT! 
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Global Discussion on Socialism and Democracy 


New Round in Debate on Communist Paths 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


A NEW ROUND was reached in the free and fran 


/ 


k debate within the world-wide 


Communist -movement. 


This came with the resolution of the Soviet Communist Partys Central Committee which sought to defend the fail- 
ure of the present leadership to do anything about Stalin's crimes during his lifetime. It took issue with a 


A British Communist Comment on the ‘World Debate’ 


stated by Palmiro Togliatti, 
Italian Communist leader, who 
pointed out that socialism 
must have a democratic foun- 


dation in order to flourish and 
that the rise of bureaucracy and 
departures from Soviet democracy 
as conceived by Lenin were—the 
source of the errors in the Stalin 
era. 

The resolution of the Soviet 
Party followed shortly after Pravda 
republished an article, by Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the 
American Communist Party, writ- 
ten for the Daily Worker. In the 
resolution the Soviet leaders at- 
tacked Togliatti’s position.” They 
cited the article-by Dennis, as well 
as statements of Chinese and 
French Communists in support of 
their viewpoint. 


(Unfortunately, in reprinting the 
Dennis article from the Daily 
Worker of June 18, Pravda deleted 
a clause which condemned the 
snuffing out of Jewish cultural fig- 
ures during the Stalin regime.) 

* 

EUGENE DENNIS then issued 
a statement hailing the Soviet CP 
resolution. He acknowledged that 
the American CP had not vet 
adopted a position on the resolu- 
tion but that the National Commit- 
tee would shortly. Prior to Dennis’ 
statement the National Committee 
of the American CP had declared. | 


“We cannot accept an analysis! 
of such profound mistakes which’ 
attributes them solely to the cap- 
ricious aberrations of a single in- 
dividual, no matter how much ar- 
bitrary power he was wrongly per- 
mitted to usurp. It was just as 
wrong to ascribe all the mistakes 
and violations of socialist principle’ 
to a single individual as it was to 
ascribe to him all the achievements 
and grandeur of socialist progress 
in the USSR.” 


“Whatever read we take, we must mever leave them behind.” 


way for mankind to Socialism. It 
was like a besieged fortress sit-' 
uated in a capitalist encirclement. 
After the abortive intervention of 
fourteen states in 1918-1922, the 
enemies of the Soviet country in| 


the West and East continued to| not b forgotten however. that | and what was the CONSEQUENCE. | +. 

prepare new ‘crusades’ against the the Soviet people knew Stalin as. rhe one thing came. gradually to 

a person who always acted in de- be the expression of the other. 
Was this excessive weight of 


USSR.” 
* 

AFTER DESCRIBING the her- 
culean efforts needed to build 
socialism in such a land the Soviet 
CP resolution said: 

“This complicated national and 


—Gabriel in the London Daily Worker 


of a century, the Soviet land was;when he violated justice and de-,seems unquestionable that Stalin's | 
ithe only country which paved the|mocracy, the resolution says: 


errors were linked with an exces- 

“This could not be done in the/Sive increase in the weight of the 
circumstances which had arisen,|bureaucratic apparatus of the eco- 

“Facts undoubtedly bear out|nomic life and political system, 
that Stalin was guilty of many|and perhaps above all in the life 
lawless deeds, neitinaledly in the|Of the Party. And here, it is very 
later period of his life. It should |difficult to say what was the cause 


fense of the USSR against the 
intrigues of the enemies and strug-, bureaucracy im any way connect- 
gles for the cause of socialism. At|ed with a tradition handed down 


times he applied in this struggle|f{rom the political forms of organ- 


unworthy methods and violated|ization and the customs of old 


the Leninist principles of party Russia? Perhaps one cannot rule 


The Soviet CP resolution as-| jnternational situation demanded) life. Therein ay the tragedy of this out, and I think that Lenin 


view 


problem presented by the dangers 
of bureaucratic degeneration; the 
eradication of democracy; the con- 
fusion between constructive revolu- 
tionary forces and the destruction 
of revolutionary legality; the sepa- 
ration of political and economic 
leadership from the criticism and 
creative activity of the masses.” 


ONE OF THE MAJOR results 
of the negotiations in Moscow be- 
tween the Yugoslav and the Soviet 
Communist leader was the agree- 
ment to exchange theoretica! scien- 
tific experiences of socialism as 
well as practical. Togliatti and the 
Italian Communist press haye been 
playing up the experience of the 
Yugoslavs in securing worker par- 
ticipatiion in industrial manage- 
ment and in coping with the prob- 
lem Lenin wrested with—to get di- 
rect worker-farmer control of po- 
litical and economic life. 

Paradoxically, while denying 
that anything but the Stalin cult 
was eo for past errors, the 
Soviet leaders were embarked in 
practice on considerable revision 
and change in their legal and legis- 
lative system. | 

For example, the Supreme Soviet 
ee July ll~is expected to 
change the single-candidate elec- 
tion system and gradually return to 
the Soviets the power they original- 
ly had and retained until 1922. 
| Meanwhile the theory that had 
been current in Washington and 
part of the press that all the dis- 
‘cussion and differences were only 
‘a “Soviet plot” was knocked into 
a cocked hat by the discussion 
elf. Through the use of free dis- 
_Cussion the Communist movement 
was showing in practice how im- 
‘portant democracy was to the work- 
ing class movement. Différences of 
opinion were a means for securing 
deeper unity for peace, for dem- 
ocracy and ultimately for socialism. 

Certain conclusions had already 
crystalized. One was that Marxism 


cribed the errors, again, to the jyon discipline, overgrowing vigil-| Stalin.” has hinted at this; but we must : | 
Stalin “cult of the individual.” ance and a most strict centraliza-| The resolution says the people bear in mind that after the revo- bases itself on the idea that each 


Then it asked how the “cult” arose tion of leadership which inevitably supported Stalin; therefor the rest | lution the leadership changed al-| country will find its own specific 
“under the conditions of a Soviet|had a negative effect on the de-|of the leaders couldn’t do anything | most completely. In any case, we) path to “socialism. Another that 
Socialist regime?” Its answer re-' velopment of certain democratic|about the bad things Stalin did, | are not interested in assessing the | world politics had reached a point 
called that: features.” However, the resolution is silent, remnants of the old order so much of development where lasting peace 

“This was the first experience in} The resolution condemns Sta-/on the part of the present lead-| as the fact that a new type of was possible and the inevitability 
history of building a Socialist so-|lin’s theory that as socialist con-'ers in creating the Stalin cult, as bureaucratic leadership had risen) of wars no longer obtained. Out of 
ciety which was formed in the|struction becomes more successful Togliatti pointed out in his in- from the ranks of the new ruling the ferment of discussion socialism 
process, the test in practice of the struggle against the capitalists |terview. class at the moment in which it and unity trends in the labor move- 
many truths hitherto only known only becomes sharper. In criticizing Togliatti the So-| was discharging duties of an en-|ment were being vastly strength- 
to Socialists in general outline and} But as to why the present So- viet CP resolution says the Ital-|tirely new type. ened, 


theory. For more than a quarter|viet leaders didn’t oppose Stalin|ian leader was: wrong “when he| WHILE Togliatti expressed the rod 
7 —— — ent ——|asks whether Soviet society has opinion that it would be the So- STATISTICS 


‘not reached ‘certain forms of de- viet Communist leaders who would 


—_- ——_— —_-- ~ oe eee oe oe 


Dennis Comments 
Soviet CP Statement 


Eugene Dennis, General 


Party last week issued the following comment on the recent 
resolution of the Central Committee of the 


of the Soviet Union: 

“The Soviet Communist Party's 
resolution is a most welcome de- 
velopment in the friendly inter-. 
change of opinion among Marxists | 
of the world. It correctly turns at- 
tention to the profound significance 
of its 20th Congress, with its his- 
toric decisions paving the way for 
new socialist advances and its far- 
reaching conclusions on the non- 
inevitability of war and the possi- 
bility for peaceful paths to Social- 
ism in democratic countries. 

“The resolution correctly esti- 
mates the sinister aims of those re- 
actionary cireles who would bury 
the tremendous achievements of the 
20th Cengress under an avalanche 
of speculation about the re-evalua- 
tion ef Stalin. It coincides with 
our estimate that reactionary circles 


here and elsewhere are rh to 
distort and utilize Khrushchev’s 
special report on Stalin to disrupt: 


Sectetary of the Communist! 


Communist Party 


the solidarity of the international 
working class movemcnt. These 
‘cold war forces are not interest- 
ed in making peaceful co-existence 
a settled national policy; they seek 
to prolong world tensions and main- 
tain a suicidal arms race. They 
vainly seek to frustrate the will of 
the peoples for world peace which 
was reflected at Bandung and Gen- 
eva and continues to grow. 

_ “In my opinion the resolution of 
the CPSU goes a long way in ex- 
plaining—while clearly not justify- 
ing—what has become known as 
the growth of the cult of the indi- 
vidual and the unforgiveable viola- 
tions of Socialist legality and prin- 
ciples that took place in the latter 
period of Stalin's romper Ps 
substance of this matter will be dis- 
cussed shortly by our National 
Committee which will then collec-| 
lively express its views.” 


—_——_— Se ’ 
; 


have to give a_ scientific-historic 
7 explanation for what happened un- 

ACTUALLY Togliatti kas made der Stalin, Togliatti alone had at- 

a vigorous defense of Soviet so- tempted such an analysis, thus far. 
cialism denying that the system| Togliatti was of course primarily 
had been transformed into anv-'concerned with the problems and 
thing else. But Togliatti noted! perspectives of the Italian socialist 
that as long as the present Soviet) movement. The unity of the CP 
leaders “are limiting themselves} with the Socialist Party, headed by 
in substance to denouncing the) Pietro Nenni, was a big factor in 


rd 


generation .” 


[personal defects of Stalin as the) the successful struggie against 


ot Mussolini and then in the success- 
within the framework of the cult fui] adoptiion of a democratic con- 
of the tog recon’ ow paoaypases stitution for Italy." In seeking an 
was-dios t¢ the superhuman pos-|of demfenty bof ctenes tare 
tive qualities of one man; now! ance. Nenni> in_ his nah oy 
wh that 7 aad ot Pay me pe » the Khrushchev report about Stalin 
he cau rceptnal nd cv emphasized that he “democrat 
man. Both in the one case and 3 A ee of socialism was lost under 
| the Soviets. 
Togliatti concliided his interview 


the other, we are outside the cri- 
terion of judgment which is proper! 1. 3 fundamental idea important 
for socialist-minded workers every- 


where: 

“Out of the criticism of Stalin 
emerges one general problem com- 
mon to the entire movement—the 


root cause, the problem remains 


and the reason why, Soviet society 
could and did stray so far from 


(Continued from Page 2) 


claim credit for these employ- 
ment-stimulators. 

All of the gain was realized by 
labor, by the organization of the 
unorganized, by self-sacrificing 
strikes against resistant capital- 
ists such as that now being 
waged by the steel workers. 
Certainly capitalism gets no 
credit for that. 

Socialism in America will re- 
alize quickly a good—not merely 
adequate—standard for all fam- 
ilies. Through economic plan- 

ning and the abolition of human 

exploitation, it will bring abut 
rapid, continuous increases in 
living stndards without the need 
for crippling strikes. It will be a 
secure standard, without the 
overhanging menace of depres- 
sion and war. 

The American people will 
learn this by personal experience 
and international example—de- 
spite the wishes of the Daily 
News. 


the democratic path and from the 
legality which it had traced out 
for itself, arriving as far as de- 


“Above all we recall the fact 
that Lenin, in his last speeches 
and writings, emphasized the dan- 
ger of bureaucracy which was 
eatening the new society. It 
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North Dakota Farmers Vote 
Demo in Big Primary Switch — 


BISMARK, N.D.—The decision of North Dakota's Non- 
Partisan League in March to support candidates in the 
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Democratic party, contrary to its 40-year association with By ROB F. HALL 


the Republican ticket, was reflect- 
ed in an unprecedented vote in 
the primaries last week. 

Wallace E, Warner, Democrat, 
topped both Republican  candi- 
dates, Warner received 56,115 
votes on the Democratic ballot. in 
2,275 of the state's 2,319 precincts, 
while John E. Davis, won the Re- 
publican nomination with 54,633 
votes, and Ray Schnell was run- 
ner-up on the GOP ballot with 
47,329 votes in 2,312 precincts. 

Warner's yote is outstanding for 
several reasons. 

® He was unopposed in the pri- 
maries. The vote was therefore a 
demonstrative action by. farmers 


——— eee 


troversy to get out the vote. 


® Voters are required to pick: 
the ballot of one party in the pri- 
mary. The GOP expected that the 
traditional superiority of the Re- 
publicans in the primary elections 
would continue. Instead thousands 
switched to a Democratic ballot. 

® Warner's vote of more than 
56,000 last week compares with a 
total Democratic vote in the 1954 
primaries of 14,638. 

The big vote for Warner repre- 
sents a major achievement of the 
allied forces of the labor movement 
and the Farmers Union 'n the state 
to make their voice ellective 


on the grain market. 
niques familiar to ag: | 
brokerage house or, as the 

in my i bucket shops. 

It is to the credit of sone Re- 
publicans that even they are 
shocked, 

“How idle and misleading it is 
to pretend,” writes publisher John 
S. Knight of Chicago and Detroit, 
“that the President . . . can fully 
regain his old vigor. But in their 
anxiety over the future, the Repub- 
lican strategists and: the big guns 
in the business world are deter- 
mined to have Ike run, even though 


shady 
y said 


and workers, without any of the 
incentive of an inner-party con- 


Civil Rights. 
In Washington State 


By WILL PARRY 


TACOMA, Wash. — Washington Democrats gave fresh 


expression to their proud New 


of their 1956 convention plat 
the party for battle with the Dixie-, 
crats at the Chicago national con- 
vention, | 

On labor, social security, school, 
farin, tax, resources and civil liber-: 
ties issues, the convention's 947| 
delegates coupled sharp attacks on 
the Eisenhower administration with 
concrete proposals to meet the na- 
tion's needs, 

In foreign policy, the cold war 
language that dominated conven- 
tion statements in recent years gave 
way to major emphasis on work- 
ing for peace and disarmament 
through the UN, 

The convention was silent, how- 
ever, on the flaming national issue 
of implementing the 14th and 15th 
amendments to guarantee free elec-' 


tions in the South, 
. 


HURRIEDLY approved without 
debate in closing minutes of the 
11-hour session was a call for im- 
plementing the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision “with tactful 
and intelligent firmness.” The plat- 
form committee had deleted a pro- 
posal demanding full application of 
the Constitution throughout Dixie, 


Washington's 26-member dele- 
gation to the Chicago convention 
will be heavily in the Adlai Stev- 
enson column when serious ballot- 


through the vehicle of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


Retreat 


he may not last through a second 
term under the pressures of the 
job.” A 


AMONG the Republican strate- 
gists, as columnist Doris Fleeson) 
suggests, there are those who are 
considering the possibility that Ike 
may not even last from Aug, 24, 
the date of the convention at which 
he is expected to be nominated, 
until Nov, 6, the day on which 
‘the ballots will be cast, 

—» Under the rule usually adopted 
at Republican conventions, such’ 
‘an eventuality would place in the| 
the amendment said, “should be) hands of the GOP national commit- 
the major foreign policy goal of | tee the power to name a Substitute. 
the U. S. Government.” And since each national commit: | 

® | tee member would cast not one’ 

ON civil liberties, the conven! vote, but the total delegate vote 


Deal tradition in most aspects 
form here, but failed to gird 


ond FO EE A IO oe 


munism™ will not be won “by gov- enormous power in the control of a! 
ernmental limitation of civil lib-| handful of national committeemen 
erties guaranteed under the Bill of from the big states, such as New 
Rights. y York, California and Pennsylvania, 
_ Opposition to loyalty oaths as It is Miss Fleeson’s theory that 
unjust in principle, unnecessary) such a situation would favor Rich- 
and ineffective” was voiced. ‘ard Nixon for the top post, and 
In a pre-convention banquet ad- she notes that former New York 
dress, Michigan's Gov. G. Mennen|Governor Thomas Dewey, an old 
Williams flayed the “topsided” Re-| backer of Nixon's, ve cast 96 
publican economy. votes, 
“General Motors makes a million, THE Dewey-Nixon axis {s in-| 


dollars and the farmers lose a mil-| deed a significant political fact of|o 


lion dollars,” he said. our times, In Chicago in July, 
We are happy that no one is} 1952, after the convention reject-| 
being killed or shot at right now,!ed Sen. Taft and nominated Eis- 
but we don’t really have a just and! enhower, a small group met. to 
lasting peace. TheEisenhower ad-| pick the Vice-Presidential nominee. 
ministration is ignoring or failing|‘That group consisted of Dewey, 
to recognize that many revolu-| Herbert Brownell, Jr., and “several 
tions are under way.” He referred| other” state leaders, as one his- 
to automation, atomic develop-|torian put it, 
ments and anti-colonialism as ex-| It was this group which select- 
amples. ed Nixon and Brownell then tele- 
Williams ayers Southern! phoned Ike of their choice. 
Democrats will not bolt the national) Last Thursday, the 96 members 
convention, even though the civil|of New York state’s delegation to 
rights platform may not entirely|the Republican convention met in 
satisfy them. Albany and voted unanimously to 


THERE IS something gruesome in the sp 
on the health of their preferred candidate for the Presidency as if it were a commodity 
e quotations are kept high by the cynical use of advertising tech- 


Is Tom Dewey Mastermin 
New Nixon Smear Campaign? 


—, 
- 
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DEWEY 


endorse Nixon tor the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination. It was as ob- 
vious that this was intended as a 
rebuke to the Republican Gover- 
nors at Atlantic City who endorsed 
only Ike and omitted any-mention 
of Fond | 

It was also obvious that Dewey, 
had virtually guided the meeting 
of delegates to this decision for it 
was Dewey who spoke to newsmen 
about the resolution following the 
meeting. 

THERE is an interesting diller- 
ence between the thinking of many 
GOP leaders and the way Tom 


ition held “the battle against com- allotted to his state, it would mean! Dewey's mind works. The former 


believe that Ike’s illness makes Nix- 
on a greater handicap than he’ 
would be if Ike were robust and 
healthy. But Dewey feels that pre- 
cisely because Eisenhower's failing 
health is bound to be an issue in 
the campaign, the ticket needs Nix- 
on and the type of campaign for 
which Nixon is notorious. | 

The Nixon-type campaign, as 
every one knows, is one marked 
smears and mud and charges. 
disloyalty against opponertts, 
Nixon, of course, did not invent 
this sort of campaign, Dewey and, 


his own former attorney general, 
Brownell, led off the 1948 and 
1952 campaigns with the smear. It 
will not be forgotten that it was) 
Brownell who charged Truman and 
the Democrats with “20 years of! 
treason, | 

Dewey's intention is that the, 
GOP divert attention from Ike's ill 
ness by attacks on the alleged “pro 
communism” of the Democratic 
ticket. 

APPARENTLY the Dewey-, 
Brownell blueprint hus already! 


-« 
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ing gets under way there, a poll 
showed. 

On the first ballot, however, 
delegates will nominate Warren GC. | 
Magnuson, who faces a tough re- 
election battle this year, as a “fav- 
orite son.” 

The “favorite son” move came as 


51 Counties Suffer Worst Scorching Since 1930's 


IKE GETS PLEA FROM DROUTH- 


-MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.,—The drouth in South Dakota is said to be approaching 
that of the 30's in severity. Grain is burning in parched fields, and livestock is gettin 


STRICKEN S. D. 
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ectacle of the GOP big brass speculating 
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NIXON 


been accepted by top Republicans 
in Washington, On Monday it was 
revealed that the Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee had issued 
an Outline for GOP speakers which 
sought to put the Communist label 
on the Democratic Party, The out- 
line referred to a speech by Claude 
Lichttoot, leading Illinois Commus 
nist, and said “the official Commu- 
nist line” is that “the Republicans 
must be defeated and all support 
thrown to the Democrats.” 

It also cited a statement report 
edly made by Harry ‘Truman. in 
1944 when he was asked whether 
he welcomed the support of Earl 
Browder, then general secretary of 
the Communist Party. Truman, 
candidate for Vice-President, was 
said to have replied that he wel- 
comed the support of “anyone who 
will help keep the President (FDR) 
in office,” 

The outline then attacked Adlaf 

Stevenson for his decision, as as- 
sistant secretary of the Navy in 
World War II, refusing “to vali- 
date the Navy ruling for removal 
of Communist radio operators trom 
American merchant vessels.” 
In a Senate flare-up on the “Sen- 
ate Republican memorandum,” 
Sen. Richard Neuberger (D-Ore) in 
answer quoted a dispatch from the 
Christian Science Monitor from 
Moscow a that Soviet lead- 
ers prefer that Eisenhower and the 
Republicans win the November 
election. 

MEANWHILE the prospect that 
the GOP will conduct this type of 
campaign, with Nixon as the batche 
et man, has reportedly caused 
Democrats to do some second- 
thinking about their choice lor 
veep. “They doubt that Adlai is 
capable o tting down in the 
gutter with Nixon. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala) who 


no surprise. It was designed to 
counter the GOP strategy in nam- 


across the Montana line. 


thinner day by Sey. The drouth 


area extends into southwestern North Dakota an 


| was on the ticket in 1952 is out 
‘because he signed the Dixiecrat 
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state. The northeastern corner is ™nifesto. Sen. Kefauver is not in 


ing Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, who 
wil run against Magnuson, as na- 
tional convention keynoter in San 
Francisco. 

The Magnuson-Langlie Senate 
race may be decisive in determin- 
ing control of me Senate in 1957. 


MAGNUSON, in a keynote ad- 
dress, hammered at farm, social se- 
curity, health and education poli- 
cies of the administration, He call- 
ed for an anti-depression pro am, 
for help to small business, for feed- 
ing the hungry here and abroad 
with surplus food, for across-the- 
board tax cuts and for federal aid 
to sr meme bing light! 
While touching tly on for- 
eign policy and taking a few cuts 
at Secretary of State Dulles, Mag- 
muson’s address lacked the ringing 
cry for more arms expenditures 
present in some leading ocrat’s 


jammed into the Huron auditorium | 
on June 25 to demand state and 


federal government aid, Coun 
agent Gale Peppers estimated 8 
percent of the farm families in 
the county will have to go on re- 
lief unless the situation improves, | 

Davidson county farmers met in 
Mitchell Friday to petition the 
federal government to set up a 
Call and cattle bu ing MF ay a 
such as existed in the ' 

County agent Ervin Boyd 
said he is urging Davidson county 
cattle ranchers te send all but 
their basic foundation herds to 
market “before prices fall even 
lower.” “We have three times as 
many cattle here as we can feed, 
he said, 

The situation is not the same 


as in the 30s, according to Charles 


President Eisenhower has be- 
fore him the plea of South Dak- 
ota’s governor, Joe Foss, and the 
state’s congressional delegation, to 
declare 51 of the 69 counties dis- 
aster areas, so that ‘farmers and 
ranchers may be able to purchase 
surplus Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain at reduced rates to feed 
livestock, | 

Foss’ action followed a demand 
by State Farmers Union president, 
Paul W. Opsahl, to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, to 
put the conservation reserve sec: 
tion of the. new farm bill into ef- 
fect immediately, 

Opsahl has described the situa- 
tion as “critical.” Only corn, wheat, 
and other basic crops are eligible 
for payments under the acreage 
reserve section of the new farm 
law. Non-basies, such as oats and 


recent pronouncements, 

In debate on platform, the for- 
eign allairs planks was strengthen- 
ed from the floor by including a 
call for “enforceable and universal 
disarmament under UN law.” This, 


harley are eligible for payment un- 
der the new conservation reserve 
section. Opsahl’s plea was mace 
on behalf of the producers of non- 


Bruett, state secretary of agricul- 
ture, Soil conservation practices 
how prevent erosion and heavy 


}dust storms, he said, and md 


basic crops. 
drolith does not cover the éntire 


Some 150 Beadle county’ farmers 


said to have ample rain. Despite 
these facts, however, Bruett said 
“it will be a bad year for South 
Dakota.” 

Corn is not yet at the tasselling 
stage, at which moisture is so vital, 
but the wheat, oats and other 


small grain crops are gone. Cattle 
and Boma throughout the 


are nibbling at dried-up grass. 
State officials say the worst re- 
sult of a prolonged drouth would 
be loss of foundation cattle—the 
backbone of the rancher’s herds, 
Trucking firms in the south-cen- 
tral and southeastern sections of 
the state say they are Lge with 
reservations to haul cattle to 
slaughter houses and commission 
firms at Mitchell, Sioux Falls and 
to Sioux City, Iowa. 
According to Bruett, the ani- 
that have been shipped thus 
far are the lower-grade, with the 
ranchers attempting to hold on to 


the better grades as long as ‘they 
Cart, 


the good: graces of Adlai, they say, 
and three possibilities — Lyndon 
Johnson (Tex), Monroney (Okla), 
and Fulbright (Ark)—all voted for 
the natural steal bill. 
UNFORTUNATELY, from the 
point of view of labor and the Ne- 
gro people’s movement, the dis- 
cussion on. the number two spot 


staté/on the Democratic ticket has di- 


verted attention from what is per- 
haps a more crucial matter, the 
civil rights plank of the party plate 
form, 

At least 90 percent of the an- 
swer to Nixon’s hatchet work, and 
the worst smear campaign Dewey 
and Brownell can cook up, is & 
platform which honestly and mili- 
tantly tackles the issue which con- 
fronts the American voters, ¢s- 

civil rights, peace, Me- 
Carthyism and Taft-Hartleyism. 

The to water-down the 
Democratic platform which is now 
at, work will do more harm to that 
party’s ehances in November than 
Nixon mud-slinging. np 
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The Wives Have a Beef—Down with Taxes 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, — One thousand wives of Michigan ClO members within the last 


month have met in “Family Participation” conferences throughout the state to learn 
how to do precinct work in the ‘56 elections. . 


one of these confabs, con- 


CIO-PAC leaders whom we talked to while ——s 
fided that “this is real down to earth stuff, you should hear t 


of the panels and Congressional : 
District caucuses. 
Addressing the group as “CIO 
wives,” one of the women said; 
“Let us be active too, After all, 
a husband is out to meetings 
every night of the week, Sun- 
days and Saturdays, goes to Sum- 
mer Camp to learn PAC work or 
how to be better steward, but 
we are left home with the house, 
kids and cooking.” The com- 
plaints were sharp and demand- 
ing, and CIO leaders evidently 
are not going to be allowed to 
“receive and file” this well taken 
point, 


em.” So we went into some 


Hy {} iy 
{ a i : Haedt dh i 
ty ye jews a TEA 
ia $ 
hiniait 


fi 
git r 


* 


WHAT did the women bring 
into the panel discussions? They 
brought their family problems, 
such as high utility rates, high 
cost of living, what to do about 
lavolfs, the broblem of baby sit- 
ting; work in community and 
yothers groups and block clubs. 

hhev told CIO leaders, PAC 
work has to take up the fight 
against soaring utility rates, was, 
electric, phone bills, PAC has 
to begin fighting for price con- 
tro! bills. | 

On taxes these wives of CIO 
members took the roof off. 
Thirty percent of the workers’ 
pay goes for “taxes, open and 
hidden, and these women did 
not have to read a research bulle- 
tin to know it. They want a tax- 


payers movement organized and 
quick, Eliminate sales taxes, cut 
income taxes to begin with, they 
demanded, 

“Money for H-bomb. explos- 


tax bill I get to pay every month 
means. We are sick of it,” 
* 
NEGRO wives of CIO mem- 


meet. Now with great layoffs, 
Negro workers are the heaviest 
hit by hunger, evictions, fore- 
closures, furniture seizure, Out 
of this discussion came a demand 


bers told how they have double 
and triple burdens to bear, 
Many of them have to work as 
domestic workers for low wages, 
long hours, in order to make ends 


jons, money for bases, money to 
draft our sons, but no money for 
schools so that they can ga to 
school for a full day, or sibes’ 
suid one wife, “that’s what this 


to city and government officials 
for no ramet ct but a mora- 
torlum on all debts until the 
workers return to work, 


Fill the Battleships with Singing Child 


MIINNESOTA, Minn. 
By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


SENATOR Hubert Hum- neration, He said to go on talk-jin a kind of anguish—I have come! group of men? Can you say 


ing, these discussions must continue|as a witness, Do you know what 
and persist throughout the world|the bomb is? Do you know what 
everywhere, talk about it, let it! fall-out is? Do you know that time 
he known—it will take the intelli-/is running out? There is a decision 
gence of every living man and/to be made now just as there was 
woman, when the bomb was produced, 
He tells a fable. In 1942 some- 
thing was known about 42 sepa- 
rate isotopes and uranium, It was 
proposed that a weapon be de- 
veloped from this knowledge. Peo 
ple were very busy. But they got 
together a lot of different kind of 


hrev and Senator Alexander 
Viley came to Minnesota for 
open, grass roots hearings on 
disarmament, and to practice 
ax Senator re said, the first 
amendment, the right of petition, 
nec won Se ass ae of Minnesota public opinion quot- 
: “led figures to show the people do 
- pot rid es os: on aii /bave confidence in other nations, 
mB pet tated volitical and |“ in America, but that pogy eet 

» Sy th ’ ect to experience war in their 
tary robles ang rom tee ‘eneagh they devout 

ag. . ‘| hope not, 

xiom bomb makes necessary, Sen. . <i id : 
Wiley asked — Is the world ready Dr. Davi Ingles has come irom 
for disarmament? [We will Bnd the Argonne National Laboratories 
ntiivons at the University of Chicago, He is 

And they did find cut ini well.|% / Alamos scientist and I can 
prepared papers, in questions ask- 
ed, in the old fashioned exercise of 
give-and-take town hall discussion, 
from isolationists, members of Me- 
Curthy’s committee and We the 
People, from University professors, 
scientists, chemists, housewives, 
bankers, lawyers, governors, So- 
cialists, Republicans, Democrats. 
‘They heard pleaders for careful 
sow-aoing, and the grandmother 
who cried—fill the battleships with 
singing children and surplus food 
and go around the world and you 
will conquer and survive and save 
the children not only of our time 
but of the future, 

* 


GOVERNOR Freeman of Min- 
nesota greeted the conference, and 
assured them that the reputation of 
the middle west of isolationism has 
been changed, Senator Wiley re- 
sponded — don’t worry, they're 
around! They're out to defeat me! 

Governor Freeman said he has 
been doing some calculation, that 
just in Minnesota taxes spent on 
war for one year would run the 
state for two years, build the need- 
ed roads, parks, develop natural 


sesources. He quoted the report of 


+ 
Mr. Goldish, who runs a poll 


these 
They organized a bomb, 


ator Humphrey 
‘people, chemists, technicians from) about the secrecy the) American 
Universities amd Laboratories, So| people have been kept in, We had 
busy men made a bomb,)to learn about the fall-out from a 


A Girl’s Best 
Friend Is 
Her Union 


WIVES of auto workers assembled at the “Family Participation Conference” sponsored by the UAW. 
They are displaying pamphlets entitled, “A Girl's Best Friend Is Her Union,” 


The Negro women, it seemed, 
were far better organized in 
the communities, ‘They have 
block clubs, that battle to elim- 
inute the rat ridden alleys, TB 
fomenting housing, The church- 
es and fue organize help and 
aid to the most poverty strick- 
en, and have been a great force 


the scientists on the atomic fall-out, |see his big white clean anguished! possible. that they come together 
and the destruction of the next) hands as he talks wringing together|to control it—as distinguished a 


ACE 
is as impossible as the atom bomb 
seemed to be at that time? He-pro- 
posed a National Security Institute 
~of experts not politicians—who 
know the danger and would grasp 
at every opportunity for even a 
limited agreement, Peace is an in- 
situation, You have to organize for 


it, 
* 


THERE I8 applause although 
there is not supposed to be. Sen- 
ecomes very irate 


| ‘ 
committee of Japanese scientists 


Well if they could come to-jand doctors who went around the 
gether for this task, please, is it im-) world, Aren't we, the people, in- 


in helping to elect Negro and 
labor backed candidates, 
« 

A COUPLE of dozen of these 
CIO family conferences have 
been held, A great new force is 
being helped to come into the 
elections here this year, A re- 
sult will be, politicians who come 
into neighborhoods are going to 
find a program shoved at them 
for peace, for equal rights, for 
lower taxes, and against high 
cost of living and high utility 
rates, 

* 

ROY REUTHER, UAW-PAC 
director spoke simply on the {s- 
sue of peace. 

“We must think of peace, ever: 
lasting. Our children have never 
lived in a period when they did 
not face going off to war and 
possibly coming back maimed,” 

Atomic energy, he said must 
be used for peace and not for 
atom bombs for mass destrue- 


tion, 
* 


THE WOMEN watched a 
movie on how the great wo- 
man’s sulfrage leader, Susan. B, 
Anthony, was tried for voting in 
1873. 

They heard the story of Susan 
Anthony, how she was a member 
of the Knights of Labor in the 
1880s, how she later worked 
with the AFL. How she spoke to 
the AFL, convention in Detroit 
in 1899 and convinced the dele- 
gates to adopt a resolution in fas. 
vor of amending the Constitution 
to give the right to vote to wo- 
men. : 

All in all, it was an exciting 
day, this reporter spent at the 
“Family Participation” confer- 
ence of “ClO wives.” 

A great new force has assum- 
ed its full place in the coalition 
led by labor here, fighting for 
New Deal ideas, As one woman 
said, “Remember in November, 
there are two million more wo- 
mens votes in “America, than 
men,” | 


* ee a ————_ 


ae 
telligent enough to know the 
truth?, he cries. Senator Wiley can 
be educated by the people it is 
clear—It's the minds of the people 
he says, the black and yellows are 
too ignorant to understand the 
American people. We always men- 
tion that we have a weapon for 
mass retaliation and name the places 
we are going to bomb, The Russi- 
ans never do this. We tell where 
we are going to bomb. We en 
Our people are a peaceful people 


‘but nobody knows it. We have 


bases all around the Soviet Union 
and they don't grasp the fact that 
they are for defense only, There 
are some gasps and laughter, 
* 
OSCAR LITTEN, economic ad- 
visor of the Federal Reserve Bank 


‘of the 9th District which includes 


Montana, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota, gave the next report. A chart 
is set on the table and surprising 
enough his theses are that capitalist 
economy, free enterprise he calls 
it, can and must prove that it can 
have prosperity without war. We 
sit up and take notice. 

The mineral reserves tapped by 
war, are now being used in the 
conversion of low grade ore, em- 


| ploying thousands of workers. He 


goes on in a clear convincing voice. 
It is. essential that we learn to use 
this high production machinery in 
peace, Taxes, wages, costs, labor 
must be balanced, The fear of un- 
employment must be removed, In 
this district at this time we are only 
800 workers below employment 
in war time economy. Besides, he 
says, today war does not insure 
prosperity, Discounting the destruc- 
tion of property, it does not assure 
jobs. There must be a higher stan- 
dard of living all over the world, 
this will take the place of war. 
* 

HE SEEMED very confident and 
happy in his chart Which he ex- 
plained, Senator Wiley was getting 

(Continued on Page 14) © 


Dear Editor 


,LETTERS FROM READERS nessessmummamemsmmnecsem 
may possibly be rubbed out in 
their turn practically A will. 


Speaks 
On Homework and Tito 


Dear Editor: 

I've been meaning to “speak 
my piece” for a long time, but it 
took Bertha Reynold’s article on 
the housewife’s job to finally 
push me into it. 

I think Miss Reynolds misses 
the point of the struggle for 
- equality of women in her ar- 
ticle. Maxists do not, as she says, 
“tell (women) to walk out on the 
job (of being housewives) be- 
cauSe it is obsolete and socially 
useless.” They are _ fighting 
against, as I understand the 
Marxist position, the primitive 
division of labor idea which is 
still so prevalent, that a woman’s 
“function” is to stay home and 
a man’s “function’ is to go out 
and work. | 

We do not argue that there 
is no dignity and honor in main- 
taining a home and bringing up 
kids. What we want is for the 
women who do work, either for 
need or by choice, to know that 
their children are properly cared 
for, and that after a hard days 
work outside the home they do 
not have to shop, cook, and clean 
— they fall exhausted into 


Also, a. housewife who wants 
to stay home—and it should be a 
matter of choice—should be pro- 
vided with enough help sq that 
she really feels dignified at the 
end of the day. Only then will 
the “profession” of homemaker 
be looked upon with respect, 
both by those who choose it, 
and those who return home in 
the evening after being outside 
all day. 

BROOKLYN HOUSEWIFE. 

P. S. While I am writing you, 
I want to ask you, what: ever 
happened to Derek Kartun, for- 
eign editor of the London Daily 
Worker? 

He wrote a “documented” re- 

rt which was circulated here, 
‘Tito’s Plot Against the Peace.” 
Where did he get his informa- 
tion, which turns out to be false? 
Has he explained? 

* 


Can't See Harm 


In Communism 
: BELLEVUE, IIL. 
Dear Editor: 


I have been reading your 
paper, “The Worker,” and want 
to tell you how much I enjoy it. 
The articles are wonderful and 
give you the truth—and I hope 
that the paper will continue. 

What is wroyg with the Amer- 
ican people? Why are they ac- 
cepting the idea from this so- 
called outstanding government, 
these big time publishers that 


Communism is very, very bad;. 


belonging to the Communist 
Party is like committing a hor- 
rible crime; being a member of 
‘the NAACP is a sin; associating 
with Negroes is just inexcusable. 

I thought America was the 
land of the free and you are 
supposed to beable to do what 
you want. I see nothing wrong 
with communism, but do get 
confused about some of their 
basic ideas, because all of this 
blown up distortion to confuse 
the ple of America. 

Who can’t find fault with big 
business organizations, these 
multi-millionaires. who try to con- 
trol the government and rule 


with a dollar sign because they 


can pressure and influence 
money mad politicians for their 
own ultimate end? These per- 
sons ought to clean up their own 


backyard instead of trying to 
cover up their schemes by tell- 


ing the people lies 
ganda. 


More About 
Trujillo Victims 
‘Dear Editor: 
The missing, presumed dead 
Dr. Jesus de Galindez is only one 


R. C. B. 


of Dominicans who have 
been slated to be murdered in ‘ 


New York City by agents of 


dictator Trujillo, according to an 
article in Look magazine for 
May 29. 

e others are said to include 
the author of the article “League 
of Threatened Men” (Look 
magazine, May 29) Wenzell 
Brown, and two more are named 
as previous — victims, who 
were murdered in New York 
City with impunity in 1935 and 
in 1952. The five were dedicat- 
ed to exposing in articles, books, 
and lectures the Trujillo terror 
and aggressions of Trujillo in 
Latin America. 

Trujillo agents, according to 
Wenzell Brown's article have 
“picked off” associates of the five 
a in Havana, Puerto Rico, 
Caracas, and elsewhere. “Lucky” 
Luciano gangsters are leaders 
among the agents, according to 
th earticle. | 

The article states that Tru- 
illo holds vast properties in Man- 

attan, upstate New York, and. 
elsewhere, and “has hirefl scores 
of writers, radio stars and pub- 
licity men” (American) to glority 
him. New York newspapers print- 
ed full-page advertisements of 
glorification of Trujillo early in 
April. (Galindez was last seen 
March 12). : 

The Washington law firm of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., is re- 
ported to have accepted $60,- 
000 to represent Trujillo in the 
United States. 

The New York University 
Press is said to have received a 
book manuscript from Galindez 
on the Trujillo regime, just be- 
fore his disappearance. 


(Liberty Book Club has just 
reissued the -novelette classic, 
“Masters of the Dew” by Jac- 
a Roumain of Haiti, one of 
the victim nations of Trujillo's 
aggressions). 

With no prosecutions in any 
of the three cases, and without 
a greater public outcry, Wenzell 
Brown and his fellow-survivor 
Nicholas Silfa, who are continu- 
ing in their anti-Trujillo cause, 
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. 
Has Qualms About 


TV Column 
Dear Editor: 


So now we have Ben Levine 
with his arm around the should- 
er of good old Harry Truman, 
the creature who set in motion 
the murder of the Rosenbergs, 
the burning-alive of Koreans 
with gasoline-bombs, and_ the 
years and years of jail for Com- 
munists for “conspiring to 
teach.” Or were we wrong about 
all that too? 

Wasn't it a “wholesome” in- 
cident—he reminscences (June 
24) when Truman threatened to 
maim one of the music critics 
who all agreed, in honest con- 
cert reviews, that. Margaret was 
not a good singer. After all, he 
“laid aside his Presidential dig- 


Now OF Course You'D. RATHER 
PAY FoR THEIR Polio SHOTS THAN 
HAVE THEM INFECTEO WITH 
THOSE SOCIALIS Tic iDEas/ 


AMA CALLS FREE Polio SHOTS 
STEP TOWARD SOCIALISM... 


—— 


nity.” es 
He “acted like the average Communists were nauseated by 
American father defending his the thing itself. 
daughter,” says Levine in the _, Re-read Levine's words. See 
words of the Democratic Party if they can be weaseled out of as 
hacks who flooded the letter- kidding. “Did not this incident 
columns of the newspapers with indicate, he asks seriously, 
them at the time. Levine hag Something wholesome in Amer- 
some notion of the fairness and i¢a" democracy’ 
decency of the “average Amer- 
ican father.” 


And the music Critic was 
never punished, boasts Levine, 
(meaning “like in Russia”) “he 
was not arrested or fined, he was 
not called a Cosmopolitan.” For 
this was “American democracy,” 
suggests Levine proudly. And 
even though, in American democ- 
racy, a President's daughter 
should not be called an inade- 
quate singer like any other per- 
son who is an inadequate sing- 
er, the music critic gets off with 
mere threats and abuse and hav- 
ing to apologize. 

And The Worker, as usual, 
prints it Without a qualm. It’s 
enough to make an honest Com- 
munist vomit. Even honest anti- 


| 


Wants to Know 
Are Ideas Deleted? 


Dear Editor: 


It has been my observation 
that a great many letters printed 
in this column are enthusiastic 
in their praise or damnation of 
some particular person, seldom 
are ideas discussed. Are the let- 
ters which you receive selected 
and edited in this direction? 

This is the only conclusion I 
can reach after reading my de- 
leted letter published. on June 3. 
I concede that my letter was 
long, but I cannot concede that 
you were correct in cutting out 
the parts which offered concrete 
suggestions on the problems of 


Study Seeks 
Greater Use 
Of Women 


“GRADUATE EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN,” a report by a 
faculty-rustee committee. Har- 
vard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1956. $3.50. 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


HOW TO use America’s wo- 
man-power more effectively was 
one of the subjects discussed last 
October at Brookings Institution. 
The conference, in its. report on 
“Human Resources and Na- 
tional Security,” had this to say: 


“A very difficult question that 
awaits evaluation, if not solution, 
is the changes that are called for 
with respect to the fuller de- 
velopment, and more effective 
utilization of the potential of 
American women. If there is 
serious concern about increas- 
ing the number of highly train- 
ed persons in our society, we 
should recognize that women 
represent the greatest potential 
supply.” 

Comparatively few women in 
the United States achieve high- 
er training, and even fewer are 
able to make use of it, although 
the number of girls who finish 
high school is about the same as 


the nuriber of boys, and in in- © 


telligence they are equal. These 
are the conclusions—and I see 
no reason to doubt them—of the 
study “Graduate Education for 


' Women.” Holders of the Ph. D. 


degree conferred by Radcliffe 
Gollege between 1902 and 1954 
were questioned in gathering the 
material. fs 


MORE than half of those who 


). Still another. 


answered the questionnaire de- 
clared that they had encounter- 
ed obstacles because of their sex. 
Most frequently, they complain- 
ed of less pay and slower pro- 
motion than was given to men 
of equal or even inferior qualifi- 
cations. “There are still difficul- 
ties for a woman in getting the 
kind of experience that is neces- 
sary to be ‘tops’ in physics,” one 
woman declared. 

Other comments regarding pa 
and promotion were: “At all 
stages of my career salary has 
been much, much lower than for 
a man with exactly the same posi-. 
tion. I would say in general that 
in teaching ‘even in a woman’s 
college, promotion is much slow- 
er for a woman than for a man.” 

Placement was another com- 
plaint. Many institutions refuse 
to employ both a husband and 
a wife. Answers to the question- . 
naire included such statements as 
these: “Far fewer opportunities 


ful for anything you can get.” 
Discrimination in placing married 
women was reported even great- 
- er than in placing single women. 
One interviewer Bem a chemical 
company remarked: “We have no 
policy against hiring women, but 
we have not hired any since the 
war. : 

WORST of all the problems 
reported, as might have been ex- 
pected, was the burden of house- 
work, which cuts down the 
amount of writing and research 
these ‘trained women can do, 
and consequently lowers their 
status on the job market. 

“There is no provision here 
for the mechanics of life for wo- 
men,” one woman wrote from a 
university, “i. e., no faculty 
houses for women. Housekeep- 
ing, shopping, and cooking take 
time.” (Virtually all the women 
who answered the questionnaire, 
by the way, were unable to af- 

b | ford any household help—a proof 
aré open than to men. Many that the book is not a discussion 


fewer instiutions, particularly in rig 
the field of political science, will to problems of the well-to 


consider women; also almost 
none give preference or even Yet even for unmarried men 
equal opportunity to a woman,, in that university town—not to 
first for appointment and second _ speak of the married ones—ways 
for promotion. Because there are | were found to abolish the house- 
fewer opportunities, there are hold chores so that men could 
fewer ‘bargaining’ points than work at top productivity. “The 
men have, fact that on the whole men fac- 
“One response to my profes- ulty members publish more than 
sor’s effort to place me was that women,” another university pro- 
there was no opening there for _ fessor stated, “is at least nett 
a woman, but if there were a explained by the fact that wo- 
man available with my qualifica- » men, whether married or not, are 
tions, they . would like to take . 1 ible for running homes 
him.” “. © and simply hg have the ye 
graduate’ spoke i» Or energy when carrying a 
of the subconscious feeling in teaching load to do food shop- 
any institution employing wo- ping, cooking, and cleaning, keep 
men that “you are there on suf- _ their clothes in order, and then 
ferance and ought to be thank- do research.” With lower salaries, 


women. For example, the pic- 


ture which heads “On _ the 
House.” How many more years 
must we look at this picture of a 
sexy white woman dusting in 
high heels? Why do you feel 
that this i picture, ex- 
presses your concept of house- 
wives? Compare the picture for 
“On the House” with the first 
picture in the first article of Eli- 
zabeth Lawson’s, series. 

Which picture expresses best 
the opinion of The aorker? I 
think every person fn, staff 
should examine this question 
before writing another word di- 
recting working class women in 
the struggle for socialism. 

I also mentioned subjects for 
articles which could be written 
for The Worker; techniques of 
PTA work, teaching children 
about Sdtialism, religion and 
Sunday School in the progres- 
sive home, and how mortgaged 
homes in the suburbs affect the 
entire outlook of progressives. 

Why weren't these ideas_pre- 
sented? Housewife. 


— -——- — gy 


women spend more time in pre- 
paring meals.” 


Others complain that although 
they do work, the cost of nurs- 
ery schools and similar social ser- 
vices is deductible only to the 
extent of $600, and then is hedg- 
ed with so many conditions that 
only the lowest-salaried families 
can make any deduction what- 
ever. “It is ludicrous,” one wo- 
man said, “but this is not con- 
sidered a business expense.” 


WHAT, then, is the solution? 
Part-time jobs? “The most inter- 
esting jobs are not offered to 
part-time people,” wrote a grad- 
uate, and the editors add that 
pare jobs are “routine jobs, 


illing-in, and temporary situa- . 


tions.” Or is the answer in drop- 
ping out of work for 15 or 20 
years and.theh resuming one’s 
profession? The fact is that in 


work which requires higher train- . 


ing, advances in the field are so 


rapid that by the time a woman — 


is ready to go back, her knowl- 
edge is hopelessly outdated. “Ten 
or 20 years is indeed a long time 
to be away from one’s profes- 
sion,” write the editors of this 
study. 


There are solutions, although 


this book does not give them. 
One, which can be achieved in 
the next session of Congress if 
we put our minds to it, is the 
passage of a bill introduced in 
1956 by Representatives Fine 
and Multer, both of New York. 
This bill would raise the tax de- 
duction for the care of children 
of working mothers from $600 to 
$2,500. 


Another is a system of com-- 


munity services at low cost to 
help free women from the chores 
of the individual “household. 
Such a system would be no for- 
eign importation. No nation in 
the world is technically as well 
able to provide these services as 
is the’ United States. 
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TV VIEWS 


Memory Gems 


BEN LEVINE 

NO LOUD “encores” have, as 
far as I know, been heard from 
television audiences, but repeat 
performances have already be- 


i 
screen would be an international 
television exchange, whereby na- 
tions would send each other their 
old TV programs. There is a Brit- 
ish What's My Line-and an Ital- 
ian $64,000 quiz, and we have 
in this country run (often with- 


By CLAUDIA JONES 


LONDON, June 19.—Indignation at the thr 
House Un-American Committee against Paul Robeson is mounting daily among Britons of 


all persuasions, native as well as colonial. Significantly, the morning that this news reach- 


threatened 


Clamor Grows in Britain: 
Let Robeson Sing Again! 


contempt citation of the 


gan appearing on summer 
screens. The phenomenon has 
been noted by 

many critics, 

who lament the Rar = 

absence of the Hs 

e x p erimenta- fo 

tion that mark- [Re 

ed the previ- 

ous summers. 


Although the 
TV world has 
not yet gone ; 
beyond what ™ 
might be called 


cence, it is already indulging in 


ed London, Britam also learned ~ ~~ 
‘that a Cypriot priest was secretly 
| deported from the country for col- 
lecting funds to aid victims of the 
struggle in Cyprus. A few days 
earlier, Commons debated the 
monstrous revelations of the life- 
time jailings of 11-13-year-old Af- 
rican girls in Kenya. Hence, the 
oneness of the fight for freedom 
evoked the London Daily Worker 
to caption these headlined stories 
with. the immortal words of Lord} 
Byron “Yet freedom, yet thy ban- 
ner, torn but flying, streams like 
thunderstorm against the wind...” 


out credit) shorts frorn the So- 


viet Union). operatic singer who has performed 


many of the songs made famous 
by Robeson stated: “I feel the ut- 
most indignation at such treatment 
of a figure so beloved among artists 
and ordinary folk all over the 
world. 

_ The influential Manchester Guar- 
dian’s Washington correspondent | 
wrote, in a news item captioned, 
“Diplomats Worried by Prosecu- 
tion Threat.” 

“There is profound concern in 
the diplomatic community here 
over the possible contempt charges 
that may be brought against Mr. 
Robeson. The feeling is that the 
exact nature of his clash with the 
House Committee will never be 
made clear to the people in Asia 
and Africa. Instead, Mr. Robeson’s 
great fame would be used by the 
Communist Party to accuse Con- 
gress and the American Govern- 
ment of practicing discrimination 


* 


MEMORY, according to the 
Greek myths, is the mother of 
the Nine Muses. Relax in the 
warm days, say I, with remem- 
brance of programs past. 

I can recall a nightmare visit 
to a friend whose house was 
crammed with phonograph rec- 
ords. He had me sit down, put 
a glass of something into my 
reminiscences. A decade ago we hand, and started spinning his 
heard much of television's Tr collection. No sooner did he start 
future. Has it already attained a . one disk than he thought of an- 
P oe. Opa a be other he was sure I would like 
been living their disheveled lives *Y&™ better. I staggered away & 

last, my brain bursting with 


over again, and on one Saturday 
I was again entertained by the Bach, Brahms, Beethoven and 
Berlioz. 


efforts of Ralph K»amden, the 


its adoles- 


7 

BECAUSE London is known as 
world “colonial” center one can get 
a cross-section reaction among co- 
lonials from such varied areas as 
the Gold Coast (Accra), Bombay, 
‘the Caribbean, Uganda, Sierra 
‘Leone, Nigeria and Ceylon. As is 


Brooklyn bus driver, to force the 
oyster of fortune with a can 
opener. I was as much entertain- 


The next such phonomaniac I 
visited began in the same way, 
but I was firm and tnade him 


true indeed of white Britons even 
‘where there is disagreement with 
‘Robeson’s ideas and associations— 


PAUL ROBESON | 


—— _-— SS ee 
- ee 


tions, conferences, concerts and 


against 
Guardian, June 14, 1956). 


Negroes.” (Manchester 


other means from Scotland to te 
| TN , Wales. Only recently, ov ) 
—there is anger against this new Varkshir y Ld , pps aC 000 APART FROM the necessity to 
new beauties until I | nersecution and harassment against|). 4.7. 1to > and families ap- 
ome in this Heaven in | Robeson's cousageous fight for his|Piauded cabled greetings from Paul|teply to the last sentence of the 
| | "| Robeson at their 53rd Gala, one) Manchester Guardian’s Washing- 


‘passport. It is not overstatement tO! of thee larmbe® |aeul t re : at 
observe once again that among all gest and Most Colortul! ton correspondent’s observation, as 
reflective of the old red herring, its 


os Robeson is universally re-' nie ag rapes ss 86 yrs 

garded as one of the world’s out-| 9 berg Ae gti tons oF "N€limportance lies in its candid ad- 

istanding human beings, peace! “@?€S0" Tamily sent by Robeson mission that in diplomatic circles 

Se ea? a oties | Ete ‘recalled his association with York-|- tne a PSS BIEN 

lighters and peoples artist. Even in Washington itself, the vindictive 
character of Paui Robeson’s persec- 


among reactionary journalists there’ shire through a bust of him by the 


ed as ever, and perhaps more 
so, for I knew what was com- 
ing and I looked forward with 
relish to that sad, mad scene 
when the portly Ralph stands 
tongue-tied in the commercial 
after buying time to advertise his 
product. 

This was proof once more that 
jokes are like wine, and when 


pay the same Bach organ pre- land these are far and few between 
ude over again, each time dis- 


coverin 
felt at 
E flat. 


* 
TV'S FRANTIC search for 


new pluts and jokes leads to 
perfunctory performances. En- 


they are good they may get bet- : 


ter with age. 

And so sponsors, if they insist 
on trying to make a little extra 
summer profit with second-hand 
goods, might, if they pick their 
re-runs carefully, be doing a ser- 
vice to the public. 

The television workers union 
could then very well follow the 
lead of the musicians and de- 
mand that some of the profit 
from cutting corners be turned 
over to the original performers. 

* 

MEANWHILE, as a: faithful 
member of a vast audience, I 
propose to put my list of pro- 
posed repeats into the TV sug- 
gestion box. 

There are first the shows that 
won wide praise but which I 
missed seeing, since I spend 
some of my time away from 
the never-silent TV set. 

I work Sundays, so I would 
be . grateful to Omnibus if. it 
chose a Thursday evening or a 
Saturday morning to re-run plays 
like “Antigone” or 18th Century 
dramas like “The Rivals.” -This 
would, I think, also be appreciat- 
ed by those who do not. stay 
home Sundays. 

The comedies of playwrights 
like Sheridan or Goldsmith are so 
compact with wit that such en- 
cores always have something 
new for the most nimble brain 
or the most retentive memory. 

And I am quite willing to see 
over and over again Jayne 
Meadow’s portrayal of Jane Aus- 
tens “Emma.” 

* 

ECHOES. of music also have 
charms. I have often thought 
that new works in particular 
should be performed twice in the 
same concert, for it is hard to 
get a clear idea of the complete 
orm on a first hearing. I scoff- 
ed Jast year at Stan Kenton’s 
Music ‘55. A reader wrote an_ex- 
cellent letter of disagreement, 
and I should be quite happy to 
hear Mr. Kenton’s musicians 
again to see whether I have 
learned anything since Jast Sep- 
| GE AD 

And oh, to hear again the 


strains of the Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra to Fritz Reiner’s baton. 
These concerts wunaccountably 
disappeared about a half year 
ago from the New York Gircuit. | 


’ 


i 


NC ee 
u 


cores of live programs as well as 
film re-runs would replenish the 
pocketbooks of playwrights, pol- 
ish the art of the actors and 
soothe the jangled senses of the 
spectators. . 

There is a joke about encores 


is itself worthy of repetition by 
popular demand. 
It seems a young American 


tenor was permiited his first pro-| ples. 
A wide. section of British. public, which is fighting for freedom. After} new round of persecution against 


fessional opera debut in a small 


‘is sentiment that “the Americans 
are foolish not to set Robeson free 
‘and to grant him his passport” and 
a~ grudging admission of his un- 
questioned great art. 
| * 


‘famous sculptor Epstei now in the 


'New York Art Gallery. C] 


ution, (as is true of others, Mr. 


ark Foreman, Mr. Leonard 


| * Boudin, etc.) is a special attempt 


| AFTER. reading the message, | to 
'Mr. J. K. A. Machen, Yorkshire | “g 
‘miners president declared: 


use Robeson’s own words to 
ag” him at home and abroad par- 


“We | ticularly because-of his implacable 


_ CLUE TO THIS spontaneous, hear a lot of precepts and propa- | opposition to racism. And that this 
‘reaction, of course, is not only the, ganda about freedom from certain | has been done in full knowledge of 
high regard for Robeson, but the, quarters. A little bit of practice the numerous invitations he has 


recognition by all peoples of the 
interconnection of his fight to their 
aspirations and realization of peace, 


independence everywhere in the 
world. This is particularly true 


among 


Asians, Africans and West Indians. | with 


would help more.” 


ireceived from many countries in 


Added to this was the withering Europe including Great Britain, as 
attack by Gelbert Harding, Britain’s well as-Asia, Africa and the Carrib- 
freedom, human dignity, national} outstanding radio and_ television | bean, which he is unable to accept 


“Rage egy who, 
|how the contempt citation threat | 


also declared: “It! of 


anger~ 


after describing because of denial of a passport. 


Subsequent articles will forward 


colored peoples,. among to Robeson “makes people pale concrete evidence of the reaction 


African and Asian protests to 


it is seen in their mutual recogni-| would seem a great pity that. a. this latest outrage of the Un-Ameri- 
tion that Robeson is being persec- republic founded on such high cans, Astonishment is being ex- 
uted not alone for his superb) principles should now deny the | pressed here when it is learned 
peace stand, but because, asa Ne-| very essence of liberties.” Similarly |that none other than inveterate 
that illustrates what [ mean and gro-American, he dares to assert outspoken comments voiced by Sir | racist’ Eastland of Mississippi is 
the inviolability of human dignity | Richard Coppock, secretary o fthe|chairman of the Internal Security 
‘and equality for his people, the National Federation of Building | subcommittee. 


Negro people, with all other peo- 


Trade Operatives: “There should | 


Suffice it to say that there is a 


ibe greater freedom in a country | growing feeling abroad that this 


town in Italy. He was naturally opinion has constantly voiced in| all it is much more exciting to es-| Paul: Robeson, while indicative of 


nervous about subjecting his 
budding talent to the scrutiny of 
a nation of music critics but he 
went bravely forward. At his 
first aria he was surprised to 
hear loud demands for an en- 
core. He repeated the aria, and 
again the audience ¢ried, “En- 
core. A third time, and again a 
loud “Encore.” 

Finally the young tenor ad- 
dressed the listeners, thanked 
them, said it was getting late 
and begged them to let the opera 
i ndagedl But a voice roared from 
the balcony: 

“Youll sing this arja until you 
get it right!” 


The biggest radio broadcast- 
ing company in America—Mu- 
tual, with its 543 affiliated local 


stations—is owned by the Gen-. 


eral Tire & Rubber Co., an 
Akron, Ohio, corporation. 


The Ohio company is a huge 


“holding” concern, with scores 
of subsidiaries engaged in all 
kinds of businesses from retail 
stores to production of rockets 
and guided missiles. 


The latter kind of production, 


which is the. most profitable, 
would end with an era of world 


lorganized fashion their opposition 
to Robeson’s harassment and speci- 
fic denial ef his passport in resolu- 


a ae ae ee rr 


“THE PATIENT 


| 
| 


| 


Who Owns Mutual? 


-_——_—- > ae + 


| ISDOING 
VERY WELL ,UNFORTUNATELY,..” 


| ple than to liberate others.” 


tablish freedom for one’s own peo-| the desperate rage by the McCar- 
thyites old and new, can be de- 


| Martin Lawrence, well-known! feated by world wide protest. 
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The American Road to Socialism 


éb 


Communist Party and the American Leff . . . 


= ~ 


How Left's Ties with Labor Were 


Statement of the Committee 


By BEN DOBBS (Cal.) 


It is a matter of deep con- 
cern to all that our national 
committee can now characterize 
our party as isolated and with 
decreased influence. This is es- 
pecially true in the trade union 
movement. There is physical 
isolation as expressed in our 
size and composition and a 
deep-going political isolation 
that must be broken if we are 
to-be a Marxist party. 

The last 10 years were mark- 
ed by the most intense efforts 
of-reaction to isolate us from all 
walks of public life including 
special efforts to drive us out 
of the labor movement. This 
was done by red-baiting and 
hysteria, the passage, use and 
extension of the Taft - Hartley 
Act anti-communist clauses, the 


screening and loyalty and secu-— 


rity check programs in unions 


and industries, the widespread. 


use of congressional committees 
and in some cases physical vio- 
lence against left wing militants. 

It is during such a period that 
our policies should have been 
based above all on one over-rid- 
ing principle — the maintenance 
of ties, connections and relation- 
ships in and with the labor 
movement. Our aim should have 
been to work even closer with 
the workers by developing even 
broader coalition policies and 
tactics. We did just the oppo- 
site by developing left-sectarian 
tactics. 

It is my opinion that for the 
last 10 years or more we have 
oriented our policy and tactics 
on, subjective narrow partisan 
factors rather than a eareful 
study of the labor movement 
and the factors that influence 
it and its leadership. We allow- 
ed our judgment and estimates 
to be colored by what was hap- 
pening to us, on what only we 
were able to influence and as 
we alone judged events and on 
what we wanted to see happen 
rather than on what was objec- 
tively possible. 

NEGLECTED AFL 

Since the founding of the 
C10, for instance, with the ex- 
ception of isolated examples, 
we did not have a positive pro- 
ram of orientation toward the 
AFL, Our whole policy was bas- 
ed on the more advanced couli- 
tion and program developed in 
the ClO, The AFL represented 
the majority of organized work- 
ers adel was not taken Lully 


\X 


c 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been re- 
ceived, 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 


_on. There are ‘differences of opin- 


ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 
member “honestly and frankly 


states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and. pone 
more capable of truly serving 
and advancing the wellare of 


| o- 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further - cin our 
coilieMeadinn of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well .as_ increasingly 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
sion, - 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


ae 


' join unions. 


into account when we formulat- 
ed our overall labor policies. 

Instead of ignoring the prob- 
lem, our isolation should have 
forced us to assess the moods, 
currents, impact of events and 
policies on this sector of organ- 
ized labor and its relationship 
to our program. This elisa 
is essential for a mass policy. 
Had the mass of workers and 
leadership of all Jevels of the 
AFL been taken into account 
when mass policy and estimates 
were made these certainly 
would have been different. 

Another example of this sec- 
tarian approach in the AFL was 
to pattern our work, program 
and tactics on what might dvs 
been possible in the CIO. As a 
result tactics were followed that 
led to isolating individual Jead- 
ers and individual locals from 
the mainstream of the AFL. 

. 

Experiences in the CIO show 
in another way the same type of 
secturianism that determined 
some of our policies, We orient- 
ed our policy on what we judg- 
ed to be our influence on leaders 
of certain unions in the CIO, 
We thought that leaders of cer- 
tain unions could exercise influ- 
ence and leadership over their 
membership on advanced ques- 
tions such as the Marshall Plan 
and the Third Party just by be- 
ing the titular heads or oflicials 
of these unions. We did not see 
that the level of political con- 
sciousness was the key prob- 
lem. We overestimated the rad- 
icalization of the membership 
because of our contact and in- 
uence with the leadership, 

It was this approach to our 
influence on the Dddbes of the 


left-led unions that directed our 
policies in the CJO. From this 
sectarian approach we com- 
pounded our errors of judgment 
and tactics. We estimated that 
a mass base for the Third Par- 
ty’ existed because of the num- 
ber of workers in the unions un- 
der left leadership rather than 
on the attitude and thinking of 
these workers. We started, for 
instance, our estimate of the 
struggle against the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and the effect of this 
law on the labor movement 
from where we sat—from what 
it would do to us and our 
friends. 


REFORMISTS 

Our sectarianism is further 
shown by our approach to “re- 
formists” in the labor movement. 
It is obvious and for good reason 
that we oppose reformism as an 
ideology, We seek basic reforms 
~iImprovements—in wages, hours 
and working conditions, in the 
strugule for civil liberties and 
civil rights and yet our tactical 
approach to winning these re- 
forms—to uniting the workers for 
struggle for improvements—has 
been confused by the necessity 
of the struggle against reformism 
as an edlogy. 

Because we disagree with re- 
formism as an ideology we often 
singled out the reformists as the 
main enemy of the union instead 
of the boss, The selection of our 
political toes as the main enemy 

of the workers in the trade 
union has caused us to have a 
marrow oppositionist approach to 
coalition and united front tacties, 

The overall point L am trying 


to make by giving these general 


uve; ull 
and 


that our 


examples is 
approaches 


policies wid 


The Need for a New and Broader 


By W.E.S. (San. Francisco) 


I would like to make the 
central point of my contribution 
to the discussion the need tor 


a new, broador, Jeft political 


party in the United States, and, 
concurrently with such develop- 
ment, the formal dissolution of 
the present U.S. Communist 
party. 

IT recall that a new party was 
held out as a persepective which 
might at some future date, ma- 
terialize at the recent national 
plenum of our party. But it 
was placed in such a way as to 
mean that someday such a party 


might appear.and, if and when 


it , we will consider it, but 
at the present time the only 
course is to.“build.and strength- 
en” our party as it now exists, 


which, it is implied, will in some - 
way help such a perspective to- 


materialize. 


My opinion is that we should 
not only not wait upon such a 
development, but take every step 
possible to help bring it about, 
including the opening up of in- 


formal discussions with numer- 


ous non-Communists: who are 
‘O-socialist and moving in a 
leftward direction. 
: The purpose of such discus- 
sions Would be to find a com- 
mon ground and a common pro- 
gram, With socialism as its base, 
around which all the lelt ele- 


ments in the country could — 


unite, 
Such a party should struggle 


. for ballet status, and- run cam- 


didates in selected races. But 
its main orientation would be. in 
a coalition direction." Its. ulti- 
mate program would-be the 
establishment of socialism. by the 
election of a socialist Congress 
and Administration. Its ‘im- 
mediate program would be a 


broad defense of civil liberties, 


Negro and minority rights, for ° 


a curb on monopoly, for peace 
and trade and a progressive eco- 
nomic program. 

There is no question but that 
numerous struggles over line and 
policy would take place within 
such a party, and it would not 
be the tightly knit group such 
as the recent Communist purty. 

This is not necessarily bad. 
This would not be the mass 
farmer-labor party of which we 


have so often spoken. That must 


await the ripening and political 
maturing of the labo 


thinking. 

BASIS FOR NEW PARTY 
Such a party would be in a 

better position to carry on the 


bor movement. _; 
But it would be a:Marxist-social | 
ist party with a- more. flexible. : 
organizational form. adapted..te. ° 
American conditions and Amer-: 
ican conditions. and. American 


estimates have stemmed from 
our selection of issues, our atti- 
tude to the leadership of the 
labor movement and _ basically 
influenced by narrow partisan 
interests and not from the objec- 
tive study and objective esti- 
mates, 

The overall effect has been a 
narrow sectarian definition of the 
role of the left in the labor 
movement as a major source of 
our errors in policy. It is from 
this that a narrow sectarian ap- 
proach to the united front and 
coalition tactics has flowed. Our 
coalition tacti¢s have thus been 
largely based on forming coali- 
tions with non-communists who 
agree with us in the selection of 
issues and approach to problems, 
Our attitude, for instance, to the 
elected Jeadership of unions has 
never been objective. We essen 
tially look upon them not from 
the attitude of the rank and file 
but as the main obstacle to our 
poy and program, How, often 
uve our tactices led to opposi- 
tionism by saying that we cannot 
support them because we “don't 
want to build: them up” and in- 
deed our attitude to some unions 
has been non-support in building 
them because of their “reform- 
ist” leadership. 

By the placing of these prob- 
lems. in the overall sense [ am 
not overlooking some of the fine 
work and excellent relationships 
that do exist in certain unions 
but generally I would say that 
this basic sectarian and subjective 
approach did much to isolate us 
from the labor movement, 


UNITY AGAINST BOSS 
We must take a hard and 
thoughtful look on reformulating 


strugule for a legal existence” 


thay the present CPUSA, It 
would be met, with no question, 
by the same ferocious attack of 
reaction, ‘The Attorney General 
and J. Edgar Hoover would 
bark as usual. But it would be 
far more difficult for them to 
achieve the successful isolation 
of such a new party and far 
more difficult to “prove a case” 
with the American people. 

Is there a basis for such a 
new party? I think there is, There 
are tens of thousands of pro- 
gressives who are politically 
homeless today. There are other 
pro-socialist ‘ currents ’ operating, 
such as The Giiardian and 
Monthly Review forces. 

This is not a proposal to 
merely change the name of the 
preserit CPUSA. It would’ mean 
a new structure, a new press, 
a shared leadership. It would 
mean # hest of new problems. 


Special Section Devoted to Discussion of the Past and Perspectives of the 


Edited by Discussion Committee, 
Communist Party 


eakened 


our overall approach to the labor 
mevement. Our starting point is 
that we must never forget the 
basic reason for which workers 
Regardless of all 
kinds of differences they agree on 
one thing—that they must unite 
against the boss. Starting with 
this they are in the front line 
of the class struggle—the unions 
are the basic vehicle built by the 
workers to conduct the class 
struggle for their needs. 


Our basic approach then, must 
be to advance class struggle 
policies against the elass col- 
laboration policies found in 
every union. Our examination of 
the relationship. of forces, the 
tactics and program must be 
based on this standard. Our 
coalition must be based for this 
purpose, and the special role of 
the left is to advance class poli- 
cies, class ideology and class 
consciousness and within that 
area of struggle to bring for- 
ward our program. 

Had this been our starting 
point we would not have sat idly 
by and wondered what the mer- 
ger would do to us. Slarting 
from that point we would not 
have so repeatedly advanced le!t 
centers alone as the vehicles for 
activity on peace, civil liberties, 
civil rights, and legislative and 
electoral activity. We would 
have selected the most basic 
issues of self-interest of the 
workers in order to build our 
base among them—in order to 
influence them to seek higher 
forms of struggle and unity. To 
help build mass movements, to 
take part fully in union lile, to 
help perfect the vehicles in the 
unions such as the press, the 
committees, the stewards sys- 
tems as the base of maintaining 
ties is the first task of the Coin- 
miunists, 

Within the struggle to estab- 
lish such a base each party mem- 
ber and party organization 
would have been closer. to the 
workers, listening and learning 
from them, finding the way to 
correctly assess the possibilities 
of relating the. specific strnugle 
of a union to the general struggle 
of the working class of relating 
local issnes to national issues and 
economic issues to — politeial 
ISSUES, 

It is through this relationship 
that we can bring socialist con- 
sciousness to the workers so thut 
they can be “the gravediggers 
of capitalism.” 


Party of Socialism 


But I think it would also cre- 
ate the possibilities for growth 
and development, and a broad- 
ening influence of the American 
socialist left-which I do not 
see as a perspective for the pres- 
ent CPUSA, 

L believe that reaction, given 
the favorable situation of the 
cold War and using our own 
past errors to enormous advan- 
tage, has done such a job on 
the CPUSA that ten years wont 
undo the damage. 

I do not ignore the fact that’ 
certain liberal circles are now 
waking_up to the fact that the at- 
tacks ‘upon the party were aimed 
at them too and are now speak- 
ing‘ up, nor the fact a slightly 
less rabid atmosphere now exists 
nationally: And this will tend 
to improve in the coming a 
of .co-exisetnee. With all this 


might make it possible for us 


(Continued on Page’ 10) 
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By B. S. (New York) 

That section of Comrade Den- 
nis’ report which deals with 
collective leadership, democ- 
racy, criticism and self-criticism, 
is, in my Opinion, an important 
opening to an area of our 
thought which needs much fur- 
ther development. Perhaps it 
was — geen —— 

vide opportuni or 
sai “Deunieienaet abe for ig 
more fundamental Sie vil 
the essential features of a 
racy. I hold that where we have 
failed in inner democracy can- 
not bé simply laid to the attacks 
of the past years or to the fact 
that our Party's mass ties have 
seriously diminished. Nor can 
we simply exhort our people to 
be more democratic in their 
ideas an@ their ways. We must 
trade any failures m democracy 
to the important left ideological 
concepts that we have eek be 
for the last 20-30 years. 

The determinant for us, in the 
U. S., as to the scope of our 
inner democracy must be based 
on a clear outlook as to what we 
want to be on the American 
scene. 

For myself, I prefer to ‘be a 
part of an important trend in 
the labor and mass movement 
rather than a purist sect. It is 
sufficient to say that all we 
have to do is to show and de- 
velop skill in our approaches to 
the mass movement that we will 
become such a trend? This 
does not conform to an analysis 
of the worst features of our un- 
democratic practices which ul- 
timately had to lead to one 
broken mass tie after another, 
‘to the resolution of internal 
differences, by _ vilification, 
slander and expulsion, to the 
ideological purification processes 
which were literally brainwash- 
ing, and to the cardinal crime 
of all, the extreme stultification 
of our Party membership and a 
certain level of our cadre. 

Perhaps Comrade Dennis, by 
virtued of the limitations placed 


Sees Labor 


By AL T. ‘ 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dennis’ report did not deal 
decisively with the question of 
the main error in the field of 
Negro work. We cannot cor- 
rect our weaknesses in this field 
if we do not establish clearly 
what the main~ problem is. I 
think our failure to do this has 
led to an_ incorrect lacing of 
the question. Sure there is a 
lag in- the struggle for Negro 
rights, If there were not this 
lag there would be no problem. 

When the white workers in 
America fully understand their 
historic responsibility in the 
fight for Negro freedom, to- 
gether with the Negro people 
they will settle the problem. 
However, the thing that is im- 
portant for us to see is whether 
the lag is increasing or is being 
overcome. And F think that the 


latter is true. One of the most: 


remarkable features in the pres- 
ent day situation is the manner 
in which the labor movement 
has entered this struggle. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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on him in he! last five 

does not see the extent o stul 
tification and the present ex- 
treme reaction to it. It is my 
opinion that we cannot simply 
say that we will improve the 
situation by a more balanced 
development of democratic cen- 
tralism with a greater emphasis 
on democracy. We must know 
what democratic centralism is 
—does it apply to the American 
scene today? Just as we are 
examining the effect of a certain 
kind of application to the So- 
viet scene, it can’t be denied 
that one of the w orst, if not the 
most important reason for the 
Soviet criticism taking the form 
that it did, was the wide awak- 
ening that the Central Com- 
mittee faced, when it examined 
the extreme sstultification and 
lack of enthusiastic support for 
the aims and objectives of the 
Soviet party for the building of 
Communism. 

MONOLITHIC UNITY? 

What has been the main ideo- 
logical weapon that has militated 
against the practice of democ- 
racy in our Party? Each 
“prosecutor at an expulsion 
knew full well that there were 
a series of standard charges that 
had to be put into each case in 
order to make it stick: anti- 
leadership, undisciplined, anti- 
working class, and for the poor 
soul who would dare to at- 
tempt to argue his or her case, 
the cardinal crime of breaking 
the unity of the Party and in 
reality wanting it to degenerate 
into a debating society. It is the 
concept of monolithic unity 
which we must examine. 

In the name of monolithic 
unity we have learned to stand 
by while important dissent was 
expunged from our ranks. Most 
members today understand and 
agree that Comrade Foster con- 
ducted himself adroitly in his 
opposition to Browder: But they 
would honestly like to see a 
situation in our Party in which 
important dissent could be ex- 


Entering $ truggle for Negro Rights 


A more important develop- 
ment was registered at the Tex- 
tile Workers Convention yes- 
terday where segregation in the 
South was decisively rejected. 
In the period of “Operation 
Dixie” precisely the opposite 
tack was taken by this union. 
I want to refer to an experience 
closer to home — in Local 6 
last week. Two members of 
Hotel (a Negro couple), had 
their home stoned. Within five 
to six hours after this the Busi- 
ness Agent and Staff were as- 
signed to the home, stood guard 


-and white workers came—Wag- 


ners office intervened—organiza- 
tions gathered to take up de- 
fense of the family. Such a 
thing was unthinkable in the 
city two years ago or one year 
ago. 
Focusing attention on the 
weaknesses however can only 
have the effect of weakening 
the confidence of progressives 
on what can really be done 
among the white people and 


if taken inte the Negro move-. 


ment can only have the effect 


aan ig eae our falling 
the seams. Isn't it true 
omg t we borrowed literally -from 
the CPSU on this question of 
monolithic. unity? There will 
certainly be some who say that 
they believe in monolithic unity 
or that there is no difference 
iatwors that and the concept 
of majority rule. I note that 
Comrafle Dennis eliminates any 
reference to monolithic unity 
and sees as the process of 
achieving unity and discipline, 
the establishment of the right to 
dissent from the majority, abid- 
ing by majority rule and warns 
against our ‘turning into a de- 
bating seciety. 
ink we have to add to 
this, precisely because of stul- 
tification, precisely because we 


don’t have a cadre which is 


trained in the most democratic 
methods, because scientific 
thinking and measurement can 
only take place in an atmosphere 
in which ideas flow and reflect 
wide mass experience, we must 
stress the value and importance 
of dissent and difference. As 
long as we have a section organ- 
izer or a club organizer, or any- 
one. who, when unable to con- 
vince a member, a sympathizer 
of the correctness of a line, can 
take recourse to the need for 
monolithic unity, then you must 
run. the risk that the Party's ears 
are closed to the masses. As 
long as our Party committees 
consider it an important prin- 
ciple to submerge differences in 
unanimous reports so that 
neither the membership nor the 
masses can know what we are 
debating, then we must run the 
risk that the line of our Party is 
the property of the few. 

So long as we place major 
emphasis on the danger of our 
becoming a debating society and 
the danger of the influx of 
bourgeois ideas, then we must 
run the risk that somewhere 
honest and correct opinion will 
be characterized as an effort to 
do that. 


increasing suspicion and 
saben the alliance that is 
essential to the further progress 
of the Negro people. To see the 
real state of affairs is to imbue 
the movement with the greatest 
confidence, and here I would 
just like to indicate something 
new developing. That is the 
entry of masses of Catholic peo- 
ple and their organizations into 
this struggle, which can in a 
state like New York have the 
most important. consequences. 


What has been the problem? 
As it has been everywhere else, 
we had a Left-sectarian esti- 
mate of the organizations of the 
Negro people, of their leader- 
ship, and an indifference to the 
struggles they have been de- 
veloping. While we were very 
often sitting around throwing 
spitballs at the Randolph, the 
Whites, Bunches, etc. they were 
leading real yg es and 
strengthening their leadership. 


Even as we began to change 
our estimates of the social demo- 
cratic forces in the labor move- 
ment>in 753 and ’54, even if 


For many. years now weve 
cultivated a contempt for bour- 
geois democracy, unable to sep- 
arate those aspects of bourgois 
democracy which the people 
struggled for and won from the 
practices of the a oisie, the 
distortions and the effort to go 
back historically on it. We fail 
to consider that rules were very 
often advance for the labor and 
mass movement are: rules which 
we somehow think do not ap- 

ly to us. We are supposed to 
cS the sessors of a science 
which eliminates the need for 
trends in Ending the path toward 
socialism. Yet life has shown 
that where you have a_hard- 
fisted, iron-bound line, you can't 
seriously have a market place 
of ideas. This under the theory 
and the fear that bourgeois 
ideas will infiltrate into our 
ranks. Aside from the dangers of 
classifying dissenting ideas pre- 
maturely and incorrectly as bour- 
eois ideas, we _reflect a at 
ack of faith in the masses both 
within and outside our Party to 
reject ideas that are harmful to 
labor, the Negro people and 
farmers. 

I want to cite as an iNustra- 
tion a number of such ideas: 

1—The characterization of the 
slogan “Free by 63:” 

2—The struggle for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

38—Labor’s interest in Point 4 
of the foreign aid program. 

4—The legal struggle of the 
NAACP and allies on the school 
issue. 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL 
FORMS 

Lenin’s development of Party 
of new type and the rules of 
democratic centralism was based 
on conditions that applied in an 
estimate of a period of civil war 
and revolution. 

Let me restate. The rules of 
democratic centralism were de- 
veloped by Lenin in an era of 
wars and revolution, when the 
possibilities of peaceful transi- 
tion were not on the order of 


for tactical reasons (a full 
un wo farm dos of many of these 
forces has yet to come), this 
was not true in our relations to 
the Negro leaders. I remember 
being particularly struck by the 

these forces were dealt 
with j in the Bradley report, with 
the main fire directed at the in- 
tegrationists. 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


I want to spend a few mo- 
ments on some of our errors in 
the labor movement. Firstly, I 
would like to register my opin- 
ion on the CIO break. While 
I agree with the way Dennis 
put the question, I do feel it 
would have been possible for 
us to remain within given a 
realistic policy of concession and 
struggle. The fact is that the 
Left was able to remain alive 
in other unions. 


It should be noted that while 


the report correctly places the 
overstating of the -fascist dan- 
ger, as one of our major errors 
the break with many forces in 
te labor movement came from 
an opposite reason. 


Democratic Centralism Apply to U.S. Today? 


oy, rules .had then 
character. The 
aieels had created and 
a the means of strug- 
gle against an sg eg oe and 
were demanding Bread, Land 
and Peace. They not only had 
no long experience in bourgeois 
democracy but were advancing 
the one democratic feature they 
wanted — the end of the auto-. 
cracy and the control of their 
destiny. In such a situation mo- 
nolithic unity was vital. How- 
ever, even there it was de- 
pendent on the overwhelming 
voluntary support of the Rus- 
sian people. Lenin never forgot 
that. On the American scene 
monolithic unity which I con- 
tend is far different from ma- 
jority rule is alien. The people 
first are testing many, many 
ideas and are not buying a single 
line. They are even suspicious 
of ultimate or “ulterior” objec- 
tives. Those who have had con- 
tact with us are also re 
by our inability to stand dissent 
and differences. As soon as dif- 
ference arises Wwe get panicky 
and must expunge it. 
Democratic centralism on the 
Americ ne must be based 
on the tthe of political organ- 
ization we will be. The “party 
of the new type,” in my opinion, 
will not be suited te the Amer- 
ican. scene. We will have to 
provide guarantees for democ- 
racy which can compete with 
any or a in America, 
We will be impelled to estab- 
lish rules which will protect dis- 
sent and prevent by design sim- 
plified expulsion methods. We 
need not delude ourselves about 
the degree of unity in our Party 
today. We must adjust to the 
idea that a minority, not under- 
standing or agreeing with a line, 
may very well choose not to ap- 
ly it too well. By proving in 
life and struggle that a line or 
a leadership is largely correct, 
then we will win voluntary 
unity and the fullest acceptance 
of the rule of the majority. 


the d 
ree 


I kndw that in some cases our 
differences arose over the esti- 
mate of the general situation. 
These forces were making the 
point that reaction was gather- 
ing strength and that we would 
have to follow a policy of re- 
treat and maneuver. I am not 
now concerned with the merits 
of the argument although ‘his- 
tory has proved them right t, but: 
about why. none of the views of 
these.people who were quite 
capable leaders were ‘treated 
with the respect they deserved. 
e Porm not ont that we were 

ting right opportunism in 
this period, but I believe the 
question has deeper and. longer 
roots in our movement. 
' We have viewed trade ‘union 
leaders in our Party as right op- 
portunists for a long time, and 
even when many of these forces 
could -be. brought into leader- 
ship, it was never as fifst class 
leaders, but always ’.as people 
who were tacked on to the 
main leadership. 

This attitude flows. from a 
general approach to trade union 

(Continued on Page 14) 


The Need for a New and Broader Party of Socialism 


(Continued from Page 9) 
to live more comfortably and 
with less pressure and heat, it 
does not mean that our party 
will necessarliy be in a position 
to open avenues to mass growth 
and recruiting and to becoming 
a political force again. 
* 


THE FACT is that the great 
majority of American workers 
regard our party as an organi- 
zation controlled from abroad 
whose program it is to foist some 
kind of dictatorship on our coun- 
try and which is interested in 


civil liberties only to be free 
to agitate for a government that 
would end civil liberties. 

That not a single pronunica- 
_mento from the Soviet Union did 
not find its immediate echo here 
‘helped not a whit to destroy 
- this gross delusion. These are 
liabilities which would be enor- 
mously difficult to overcome. 
Marx said that an idea “be- 
comes a force when It grips the 
masses. This also Leh aaeecey 
verse. 

We have been through a lot 
in the past ten years, We have 


made a lot of mistakes, and we 
have done a lot of good things 
too. It would be a serious mis- 
take to underestimate the sav- 
agery of the McCarthyite at- 
tacks against us, and the objec- 
tive situation created by a bour- 
geosie hell bent for war. 

The purpose here is not to 
discuss whether we might have 
not been a great deal better off 
i meer peed and politically 

eg had we not made some 
e major mistakes in esti- 


cane the war fascist dangers 
which we did, 


a 


The point is: we are where 
we are, ‘and it’s time for a long 
hard look at where we are 
headed. 


PERSPECTIVE NEEDED 

I believe that the exercise of 
energy and intiative on our part 
toward the formation of a new 
broader left political party, even 


if not immediately successful, will . 


open the door to a greater work- 

ing unity of the left, and will 
create the basis for the develop- 
ment of such a party in the near 
future, 


As we have learned, we do 
not necessarily have all the cor- 
rect answers and a monopoly 


of ideas on how to fight for a 


better America. There are tens 
and hundreds of thousands of 
others who are also looking for 
and finding answers. Is it not — 
— that with patience, some 
umility and a lotépf effort, the 
best of all these be drawn 
© | Bova an effective politi- 
*pared to carry the 
om class and socialist ban- 
dat forward in ‘an effective mass 
way? . 


Summer Meals 


By JO LYNNE 
(Federated Press) 

WITH soaring temperatures 
and children out of school for 
the summer, busy homemakers 
are facing the annual problem 
of quick, attractive, nutritious 
meals. A few tips are welcome 
now. 

First of all, try to do as much 
ahead of time, preferably in the 
morning when it is the coolest. 
Some mothers plan meals and do 
some cooking late in the evenin 
when it cools off a little and 
children are settled in bed. 

Most dseserts may be made in 
advance, such as gelatins and the 
milk and egg combinations that 
are so good for children and 
adults as well. Potato salad, devil- 
ed eggs, meats that can be served 
in cold slices, molded salads and 
cold soups—these may all be pre- 
pared in advance. 

Here is a new recipe for hot 
or cold potato salad, using a de- 
licious, tangy dressing, as well as 
two regular hot and cold potato 
salads. All of them use hot po- 
tatoes as the dressing will pene- 
trate the potatoes and enhance 
the flavor. This is the ideal way 
to make potato salad. It is per- 
fectly safe if refrigerated at once 
anc may even be made the day 
before. 


Here is a darling school or 
party dress for your pretty miss 
of six to fourteen. Pattern No, 
8225 comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 years. Send 35 cents in coins, 
your namefi address, pattern No, 
and size, to Federated Press, 
1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 36, N, Y. 

The latest issue of our pattern 
magazine contains dozens more 
smart, easy-to-sew styles for all 
ages. Send 45 cents for your 
copy of the spring-summer 1956 
issue. 
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m HOW FARE THE CZECH HOUSEWIFE? 


Housework Still the Woman's 
Load in Socialist Country 


HOT OR COLD 
POTATO SALAD 

1-3 cup sugar 

1 tsp dry mustard 

1-3 cup vinegar 

1 tsp butter 

6 cups hot cooked cubed po- 
tatoes 

42' tsp salt 

1-8 tsp celery seed 

1 well beaten egg 

2 green onions, with tops 

Mix vinegar and seasoning 
well and stir in butter and egg. 
Bring to boil, stirring constant- 
ly. Pour over hot potatoes and 
well chopped onions and_ stir 
carefully so potatoes are evenly 
coated. 

If salad is to be served hot, 
fry three strips of bacon, cut in- 
to small pieces and add with 
dressing and serve at onee, Chill 
salad thoroughly if serving cold 

‘and garnish with crisp greens, 
cucumber or tomato slices, or 
hard-cooked eggs. 

POTATO SALAD 

3 lbs potatoes 

4 hard-cooked eggs 

1 ths vinegar 

Green pepper rings 

3 green onions with tops 

1 tsp salt 

] cup mayonnaise 

Paprika 

Cook potatoes, drain and cube 
while hot. Chop green onions and 
quarter eggs. Mix vinegar, may- 
onnaise and salt and combine 
thoroughly with potatoes and 
onion, Do not pack salad down in 
bowl but mix it lightly. Chill 
thoroughly before serving on 
crisp greens, Garnish with pep- 
per rings and hard cooked eggs 
or mix egus in salad if preferred, 
HOT POTATO SALAD 


3% CUPS diced cooked potatoes 
1 medium onion, chopped 


4 isp sugar 

l-4 cup vinegar 

42 Ib bacon, diced 

3-4 tsp salt 

1-4 tsp pepper 

1-4 cup water 

Fry bacon until crisp, add | 
onion and cook until yellow, Add | 
remaining ingredients and cook | 
over low heat until thoroughl 
heated and liquid is absor a 
Serve at once, 


HERES HEALTH 


By GEORGE LOHR 


BRNO, Czechoslovakia, 


HOW FARE Czechosolakia housewives? This attempt to give some on-the-spot 
impressions is prompted largely by the recent Worker series of stimulating articles writ- 
ten by Elizabeth Lawson I feel a special responsibility in this regard since I notice that 


a recent article of mine, dealing 


with an apartment hotel for best, 


workers, led to a generalization 
of a way of living that so far is 
possible only to a fraction of 
one percent of Czechoslovak 
workers. 

Of course, I agree with her 
that the right to work for wom- 
en, which is inherent in-social- 


ism, must have as a logical se-. 


quence the substitution of 
individual housework drudgery 
by mechanized services, based 
on a division of labor. But she 
generalizes what are as yet only 
beginnings in the People’s 
Democracies to tackle this prob- 
lem, and this doesn’t help our 
readers to grasp the complexities 
of obstacles, economically and 
especially ideologically, that so- 
cialism in construction has to 


face and overcome. 


THERE ARE ALREADY tre- 
mendous achievements. A lot of 
women are working and the 
number is rising. A wide net- 
work of child-care centers and 
kindergartens — though ‘by no 
means yet large enough—takes 
care the kids of working 
mothers, and in those best man- 
aged they are treated like the 
small fry of royalty. 

Community services like laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments which in the past, because 
of low incomes, were almost 
never used by workers, are be- 
ing expanded, and already a 
large number of housewives can 
afford to send out at least the 
heavy laundry for rough-finish. 

“pe an centers where you can 
get clothes turned, repaired and 
re-made also exist to quite an 
extent and, something our stock- 
ing manufacturers would fight 
tooth and nail, there are many 
many places where you can get 
runs in your nylons fixed. 

But possibly most important, 
in easing housework, are the 
work's canteens where, accord- 
ing to latest trade union figures, 
more than 1,200,000 workers eat 
a daily meal. This is ten percent 
of the total population and if you 
add to that the children and stu- 
dents who get lunch in their in- 
stitutions the number who eat 


. ee 


TB A MAJOR SCOURGE TODAY 


| 


DESPITE MEDICAL ADVANCES 


By FEDERATED PRESS 

TUBERCULOSIS is no Jong- 
er the dreaded “white plague” 
that it once was but it remains 
one of the deadliest diseases 
afflicting mankind, This is the 
sum and substance of the re- 
ports issued by medical author- 
ities at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Natl ‘Tuberculosis 
Assn. in New York. , 

There is a tendency among 
some to regard TB as a disease 
belonging to the past. Uniortu- 
nately this is not so, Actually 
tuberculosis today still ranks 
among the nation’s top causes of 
death, accounting for about 
90,000 fatalities a vear, It leads 
other infectious diseases as a 


killer. 


Another measure of the con- 
tinuing seriousness of the TB 
problem was the incidence fig- 
ures given at the NTA meeting. 
It was estimated that about 
400,000 Americans have active 
TB, including 150,000 whose 
cases haven't been reported to 
medical authorities. About 
100,000 new cases of tuberculo- 
sis come to the attention of 


health officials every year. 

Yet despite these still grim 
figures, the TB picture is one of 
tremendous medical, surgical 
and social advances toward the 
conquest of the disease, The 
death rate from tuberculosis 
has been cut by about 95 per- 
cent since 1900 when it ranked 
as the leading cause of death 
in the United States with rate 
of nearly 200 per 100,000 popu- 
lation annually. In the last 10 
vears alone, the TB death rate 


has been cut by 75 percent | 


thanks to new drugs and sur- 
gical techniques. 
+ 


THE GREATEST part of the 
cut in the TB death rate is at- 
tributable te ‘improved social 
conditions. There is no disease 
which is so much at home in 
slums and ghettos, Overcrowd- 
ing, poor housing, lack of acle- 

uate medical care—these are 
the factors which enable TB 
to continue as a major killer. 

An idea of the relationship 
between deaths from tuberculo- 
sis and poor living conditions 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Cooperative shop in Czechoslovakia whére nylon hose and 


men’s socks are repaired. 


one meal regularly away from 
home is around two million. 
* 


AS TO SHOPPING, the trend 
is now toward American-style 
self-service. Right where we live, 
in a new housing development, 
modern stores are part of the set- 
up and our neighbors, used to 
the still prevalent inefficient old- 
fashioned shops left over from 
the old era, inevitable shopping 
queue and all, are very pleased. 

But for the average housewife 
shopping is still a much-time 
consuming ordeal and the “or- 
dering system” in factories that 
Lawson speaks of is only a very 
partial solution—for one because 
it’s still rare and for another be- 
cause its rough, lugging home 
heavy packages on packed street 
Cars. 

But here you have a govern- 
ment and a Communist Party 
that is aware of the shortcomings 
and tries to do something to 
alleviate them. Only last week, 
when the Communist Party held 
a national. conference, Antonin 
Novotny, the first secretary, di- 
rected attention to the general 
low level of technical training 
for women and the lack of at- 
tention to this problem by the 
trade unions. He also took note 
of the “severe complaints” re- 
garding child-care centers, com- 
munity services and other such 
questions and demanded that the 
party organizations work — to 
ring about improvements, 

* 


THIS BRINGS me to, the 
home gadget. Here the electric 
mixer, the pressure cooker and 
the electric washing machine 
are high on the list of things 
that every housewife wants, and 
that an increasing number now 
can afford. Higher living stand- 
ards mean also gadgets for the 
home, 

If it’s a new flat—and I found 
out that most of our neighbors 
came from dwellings where 
there was no bathroom and no 
modern kitchen-it understand- 
ably gets the dollhouse treat- 
ment. If it's an old flat, the elec- 
tric gadgets help even more to 
make easier the housework 
which, given the present circum- 
stances, is still the woman’s load. 

Some of these circumstances 
are objective, such as the fact 
that socialism in construction at 
this stage cannot yet provide 
restaurants with prices low 
enough so that the average fami- 
ly could eat there as a regular 
occurrence, 


+ 
THE OTHER circumstance is 
in the head. Most men still want 
their wives to prepare the Bub, 
and not out of cans either. Sweet 
buns in all varieties grace the 
Czech table, but the “store 


ee 


boughten” ones are not in favor 
with most husbands. 

In fact, many of them let their 
wives work because they like the 
extra money, not because they 
recognize it as part of woman's 
emancipation, and they don't 
consider sharing the housework 
as their responsibility. Its the 
old male supremacy, individual 
selfishness and prejudice. still 
interfering with the progress of 
women in particular and the 
whole collective in general. 

Of course, there is a gradual 
change for the better, but it’s 
still overwhelmingly the women 
who stand in the shopping 
queues, who cook and wash, an 
as I look across the courtyard 
this lovely Sunday afternoon into 
the open kitchen windows, it’s 
the neighbor women, most of 
whom hold down a job, who are 
bent over the sink. “The force 
of habit of millions and tens of 
millions,” said Lenin, “is a most 
terrible force.” 

It's the men, with few execp- 
tions, who run the unions, the 
factories and ministries and the 
are going to need a lot of needl- 
ing yet to change old _ habits, 
as far as their attitude towards 
women {fs concerned, There is 
going to be a national womens 
conference within a few days 
and it is expected that many new 
and concrete proposals will 
come out of raat 


THE FORCE of old habits 
will yield to the forward sweep 
of socialism, no doubt about 
that, and eventually the domestic 
sweatshop is going to disappear 
were ea But in order to 
speed up the day, men and 
women have to push together 
and this means using the 
ideological vacuum sweeper to 
clean away male supremacy, 

This is so even in Socialist 
Czechoslovakia where the eco- 
nomic base for woman's special 
exploitation has gone into the 
garbuge can, along with capital- 
ism as a whole. Men doing the 
dish washing is not the final 
solution, but a Jot of Czech 
women workers would cheer 
right now if the husbands would 
lend a hand. 

As for our country with its 
tremendous riches, the achieve- 
ment of a high level of mechan- 
ized social services will un- 
doubtedly be much easier, once 
the people decide on socialism. 
In the meanwhile, the program of 
economic demands to cut the 
burden of housework, put for- 
ward by Miss Lawson, looks 

ood, But I suggest that if the 
fight for these demands is to be 
even partially successful, it has 
to be seasoned with a no 
dose of ideological pepper—an 
male supremacist pepper. 
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by lester rodney 


The Player and the League President . 


IN THE DODGER DUGOUT, Jackie Robinson 
snorted mildly at the question “Have you heard from 
(National League president) Giles yet on your complaint 
about that $50 fine?” “No,” said the candid 37 year old 
Dodger star, a man who knows how to speak up and to 


» 


fight for what he thinks right, 
“And I guess I don’t expect to. 
Actually I wrote a letter to 
Commissioner Ford Frick tell- 
ing him how I felt about the un- 
fairness of the fine and what I 
think of Giles.” 

Nor does Jackie expect Frick 
to do anything about it but he 
wants to get his sentiments in 
print, He teels it is ‘important 
not only for himself but for all 
avers to fight arbitrary fining 
yy an official accountable to no- 
body at all, 

What happened was this; In a 
game with Cincinnati, Robinson 
apparently grounded out, told 
Umpire Augie Donatelli the ball 
actually hit his hi 
toe in foul 
ground before 
rolling out in- 
to the infield, 
which would 
make it just a 
foul ball, Don- 
atelli wouldn't 
change his de- 
cision and 
rage tossed 
iis batting hel- 
met toward 
the dugout in ' 
diygust. The Giles 
ump told him he had to eject 
him out because the rules say 
so on throwing equipment and 
Jackie answered “I don't give a 
dumn” before retiring. 

Next thing he knew he was 
fined $50 for “remarks.” Jackie 
wanted to know what, since 
“damn” is hardly a heinous curse 
word on the ball field and every- 
body knows that. Jackie said if 
Donatelli said he swore the um 
was lying, but he didn’t thin 
Donatelli reported falsely and he 
was going to try to find out from 
Giles why he was fined $50. 


He had a sizzling interview 
with Milton Gross sports col- 
umnist of the Post, about it, in 
which he did some plain speak- 
ing about the fine and about 
Giles. I asked him this night if 
he thought Giles had read that 
column, 

“I'm sure he’s seen it,” Jack- 
fe said, “It stands to reason, Now 
why doesn't he answer the ac- 
cusations I make, unless he is in 
the wrong and knows it?” 


* 


IN THE POST interview of 
June 28th, Jackie said he want- 
ed to hear from Giles “why I 
always get slapped down for a 
minor incident while others get 
away with a lot more and no 


punishment whatsoever? What 


is this game coming to if a man 
hasn't a right to protest a deci- 
sion in an important game and 
hasn't the right to ask why he is 
being fined?” 

He cited to the Post writer 
hearing Del Crandall of Milwau- 
kee giving ump Frank Dascoll 


“hell” and getting away with it, 
and mentioned a fist fight be- 
tween two players in which the 
principals were fined $50, “ Iget 
the same because I tell en um- 
ee a ball was foul because it 
iit me on the foot,, What kind 
of justice is that P” 


In this Post column, which as 


you might imagine stirred some 
excitement among players, Jack- 
ie also explained “I know I'm 
not going to get any protection 
from Giles, but this is important 
to more than myself. It’s impor- 
tant for every player. A league 
president should be fair and if 
Giles is fair then I'm an aviator 
and I dont know one wing from 
another, I'm just hoping [ ¢an 
get face to face with Giles and 
tell him what I think of some. 
thing like this.” When the Post 
columnist said he was going to 
print the conversation, Robin- 
son said “Good, and make it 


strong.” 
o . oY 


THIS IS plain speaking, It 
restores healthy American bal- 
ance to a situation where mature 
men working for a living in 
baseball jee treated as Tittle 
childre . to be punished by some 
father-who-can-do-no-wrong and 
can't talk back or ask why. 

Thinking back, I mentioned 
to Robinson, this is not the first 
time Giles fined you in a dubi- 
ous situation, And Jackie agreed 
grimly, The average fan, I ob- 
served, might draw the conclu- 
sion that the prexy was especial- 
ly “firm” in anything involving 
Jackie Robinson, 

“That's sure the way it looks, 
isn’t it?’, asked the first Negro 
player in the game's history and 
a man widely considered a can- 
didate-to-be for the Hall of 
Fame, 


The previous incident several 
years ago involved some alleged 
name calling from the Dodger 
dugout at ump Dascoli, Giles de- 
cided it must have been Robin- 
son and hung the fine on Jackie, 
It happened it wasn't Robinson, 
and he angrily said so, adding 
that he, as a Negro who fought 
discrimination, would never use 
the racist word allegedly heard 
shouted at Dascoli, You would 
think this denial would be 
enough, since there was no evi- 
dence to start with that it was 
Jackie, just a guess. But no. 


Robinson demanded a hearing 
and said he would take a sus- 
pension rather than pay the un- 
just fine if he didn’t get the hear- 
ing. However, because the 
Dodgers Were in a pennant race 
and a suspension would have 
hurt the team, he could do noth- 
ing but pay the fine. 


* 


BUT GILES had clearly gone 
too far, And sometime later 
when he had an official function 
as league prexy to perform at 
Ebbets Field, he suddenly went 
out of his way to pay Robinson 
a flowery tribute as a credit to 
baseball, 


Thinking about that now, I 
observed to Robinson, it would 
seem to indicate very strongly 
whiat Giles knew had been in the 
wrong on the first fine, and was 
in an untenable position against 
fan opinion, 


“Of course he knew he was 
wrong,” Jackie said, “He was 


there for something else and 
there was no point in making: 


ABOVE, Dave Philley and 
Sherm Lollar of the pennant 
contending Chicago "White Sox 
run together and muff a popup. 
Right, in the annual “game” at 
Washington between the Repub- 
licans and Democratic Congress- 
men, Rep. Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn) charges into GOP 
catcher Rep, Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri trying to score, Curtis 
was taken to the hospital with 
a strained shoulder but was 
released, 


eae eemeetnd Se oD 


Casey Thinks Chisox Made THE Deal 
When They Got Pitcher Jim Wilson 


No less an authority than|when he named him to the Amer-|place Orioles last season and 
‘Casey Stengel believes that the|ican League All-Star squad—the points out: “wouldn't you think 
Chicago White Sox mav have! fst time in a career dating back) that proved the Braves made a mis- 

"6 sh? sl ey wo 1945 that Jim has been honored. | take when they let me go? I sure 
made the key deal of the American 


A six-foot, 195-pounder from could have helped when Gene 
League pennant race when they|¢.., Diego, Calif.. Wilson insists: 


Conley came down with that sore 
acquired 34-vear old right-hander | moat of the credit for his brilliant 


arm last year.” 

: rile , | The ere frequent reports 
a a req, from Ge | Hertinnere showing with the White Sox ta vim onal be | traded to the 
so agg “should gO to our double play com. | Yankees during the winter and he 

They always said that Frank |p ination of Aparicio and disclosed that he finally went to 
Lane could make great deals an Nelson Fox.” Manager Paul Richards of the 
I guess he could,” the Yankees 65- “Aparicio and Fox are by far Orioles and asked him about the 


year old manager said. “But that’ a oper | PUMOTS, 
the best combination in ou ee ee forget sited 


Comiskey made a pretty good one league and |] guess the best in! = ones 
when he got Wilson,” baseball,” he explained. “That| {em Sager ang = in a 
Stengel considers the deal 90) Avaric Read ag bey 2 sg Podge the White Sox. | 
ogee a. om cungee a be one of the greatest shortstops “Of course, I was hoping to go 
Leal i Basi yom ine el of all time. Fox, of course, is the to the Yankees because they always 
lated the C eveland Indians’ ig most solid defensive second-base- have A chance to win the pennant,” 

man in the league, he went on, “But I couldn't be 


most dangerous opponent during “tae 
spring training ‘but now he con-| Wilson pitched a no-hitter and happier than I am now because 


ider hi , compiled an 8-2 record for the |"; 
es Wane See. Cae eee Braves in 1954 but was sold the/don't let anybody kid you—this 


ey : next season to the Orioles in a deal/little team of White Sox has one 
Getting Wilson fixed the White he admits “I'll never fathom.” He|helluva chance to beat those 
Sox up just right,” Stengel said. had a 12-18 mark tor the savinsitin. | Yanieanat 
He's rounded out ,their pitching , 


‘_ ; et » 
staff for _ —— in years, It's Ps 
no coincidence that they've won 25 4 About Dual Meet th USSR 
of 36 games they've played since ow Wi ; 
they got him.” 


| . ‘ 
es lympie Team in LA?--Cal, P 
asm ont ten" Sey Olympic Team in LA?--Cat, Paper 


Luis 


swung the deal for Wilson but OCEANSIDE, Calif. 


they're breathing down the Yank- 
~The Oceanside Blade-Tribune 


ees necks now and may just have 

enough to give Chicago its first) suggested editorially today that 

American League pennant since) the U. §. Olympic Committee 
invite the Soviet Olympic Team 


1919. 
to compete against the U, S. 


Jim had a 4-2 record with the 
Orioles when the Sox obtained him} Olympic tedm in a dual meet 
in Los Angeles Memorial Coli- 


and has compiled a 6-2 mark with 
Chicago. Stengel demonstrated; seum some time between Oct. 
15 and Noy. 5. 


Monday his respect for Wilson 
> e ie The Bladé-Tribune suggested 


the receipts from the meet f° 
into the Olympic Fund and 
used to pay the extra Russian 
expenses for the additional 6,- 
000 miles they would have to 
fly to stop over at Los Angeles 
enroute from Moscow to Mel- 
bourne, 

“It's the Russians that the U.S. 
will have to beat in the 1956 
games in Melbourne. And the 
Russian athletes know that the 

_ team they'll have to beat in 
order to top the games will be 
the team from the United 

| States, the editorial said. 


special mention of me,” 

However, the Dodger star was 
willing to let it go at that with 
Giles and play ball. But now it 
has happened again, A hair trig- 
ger fine over a routine beef, a 
ne > 3 on him by the 
league office and no chance to 
give his side of the story or even 
ear Why he was being fined. 

There was nothing for Jack- 
fe to do but again pay the fine, 
But he doesn’t it and doesn’t 
mind saying so. “That's why I 
wrote those ” he. said, 
“At least the man knows “what 
I think of him,” 


“As for foreign policy, we 
think such an invitation would 
mean far more to the average 
man in this world than the Rus- 
sians’ recent invitation to Gen. 
Twining. 

“The world liked our invita- 

tion to Russian farmers, It 
would pay even more attention 
to a to Russian athletes. 
“A friendly competition be- 
tween Russia and the United 
States on the athletic field is 
the kind of contest between the 
two nations the whole world 
would enjoy. 

“The loser would have the 
consolation of knowing that he'd 
have another chance in Australias 
Meantime the whole world’s ine 
terest in the Olympics would be 
whetted.” 

The editorial speculated that 
“there wouldn't ‘be standing 
room for a t that day” in 
Memorial Coliseum, which has 
on seating capa- 


a 
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NAACP Resolution Rejects Moderation’ on Civil Rights 


| 


| 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


SAN FRANCISCQ, Calif.—The Republicans and 
Democrats will have to meet the “civil rights crisis” 
developed since 1952 with platforms better than those 
adopted four years ago, Roy Wilkins told the closing 
—_ meeting of the 47th annual NAACP convention 
ere, ' 

Wilkins’ prepared speech, as did ‘the convention 
resolutions, rejected all stand-patism and counsels of 
“moderation,” chided the two old parties for “seratch- 
ing each other's back” on civi rights issues, and added: 

“No party platform that pretends that 1956 is the 
same as 1952 can command the allegiance of Negro 
voters and of other Americaris who love their country.” 

Detailing many new factors in the civil rights fight, 
Wilkins pointed out; 

“We now have the Supreme Court decision on the 
school cases, and the rulings on public recreation and 
travel discrimination, We have had Montgomery, Ala., 
with all of its implications. We have had open defiance 
of the Supreme Court and the Constituiton. We have 
had nullification resolutions and a (Dixiecrat) Con- 
peste manifesto a the highest court in the 
and and advocating virtual rebellion. 

The Eisenhower Administration and politica) Jead- 


a 
-—-——-— of = 


ers, Wilkins said, cannot escape responsibility by de- 
claring that “the Supreme Court has spoken, There 
muse be a declaration pledging affirmative action to 
see that the court’s decision is made effective, that 
prompt beginnings in good faith are made toward 
school desegregation,” 

Contrasting the vigorous civil rights stand of for- 
mer President Truman with the “neutral” position of 
the present occupant of the White House, Wilkins said: 


“The White House cannot be neutral when our 
Supreme Court is under attack, It cannot be neutral 
when the very foundation principles of our democratic 
government are being challenged in a crude and “ar- 
yogant fashion, It (the White House) must lead the 
way toward law and order.” 

This year, Wilkins said, political parties, if they 
are to attract Negro voters, must have planks pledging 
FEPC laws and revision of Congressional rules to de- 
feat filibuster and end the “dictatorial power of the 
House Rules Committee,” 

In addition, Wilkins said, political plattorms would 
have to pledge to work to revise the method of select- 
ing committce chairman, in order to bar a future James 
©. Eastland from becoming the head of an important 
Senate committee, 


eee 


the “stand still” philosophy. 


Wilkins also called for a plank pledging entorce- 
ment of the section of the 14th Amendment “which 
provides for reducing the representation in Congress 
of those states which achitrarily bar Negroes from the 
ballot box,” 


Wilkins recalled that it was political action by Ne- 
gro voters and the NAACP which defeated the nomi- 
nation of an anti-Negro Federal judge in 1930, At 
that time, he said, most Negroes were Republicans, 
Criticism of Republicans at that time, he recalled, was 
considered “heresey.” Naw, he said, some Democratic 
members of the NAACP had been wrathful “because’ 
we have voiced criticism of their party on certain issues.” 


Wilkins urged the 1,000 delegates, representing 
38 states and Alaska, to begin asking their local party 
leaders what they intena to do about the present civil 
rights crisis. 

“Negro voters have a right to know whether the 
Republican and Democratic parties are for equality 
under the law,” Wilkins declared, “They have a riglit 
to ask the candidates for high office whether they will 
act to enforce the law or whether they will drift with 
the “go slow” philosophy, which has come to mean 


a dl 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


@ ACW Sets July 17 Deadline 
@ Mine Mill Signs New Pacts 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has given cot- 
ton garment manulacturers em- 
ploying 100,000 ACW members 


until July 17 to meet the pattern 
already set in the clothing set- 
tlement, or arbitration will be 
invoked, The action is takén un- 
der a wage reopener of a con- 
tract that still has a year to run 
aid bar strikes, 


The manufacturers have so 
far offered only a nickel raise, 
whereas the clothing pact gave 
the workers a boost of 12.5 
cents an hour plus a one percent 
persion and welfare increase. 


. 


THE MINE, MILL and 
Smelter Workers have signed 
new three year contracts with 
all the big companies except 
Kennecott, which is expected to 
fall in line at any time, The 
workers gained a 24 cent pack- 


age the first vear and seven 
cents in the two following years, 
* 

THOUSANDS of textile 
plants are shut down now, tak- 
ing in the bulk of the industry, 
for one weeks vacation, But, 
most of the plants are expected 
to stay slut for a longer period 
because of lack of work, Japa- 
nese competition is claimed to 
be one cause of the textile slump 


My War on Telephone Rates 


“years. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
increase which totals $17,500,- 
000 for New York State alone. 
And thanking the Deity for lit- 
tle favors, 1 am happy that the 
pav telephones, at least, will 
not go to Il, 12, or 15 cents 
for the ordinary dime call, 
reflect nostalgically on the day 
when all you needed was a 


nickel, which seems as remote. 


as the day of the paddle-wheeler 
on the Hudson, the high-wheeled 
velocipede and mutton-chop 
whiskers. 

. 


WHEN the Public Service 
Commission announced jts deci- 
sion that the New Yok Tele- 
phone Company had “reason- 
ably proved its need for a rate 
increase,” I wondered why it 
had not polled me. I could have 
reasonably proved that | am in 
no position to meet that in- 
crease, I know I am in a poorer 
position to meet it than the 
telephone company is to get it. 

I am further impressed by 
the fact that the increase grant- 
ed today was the third the com- 
pany solicited in the last three 
Persistence pays, Last 
year while the matter was pend- 
ing in the courts the company 
was granted a “stop gap’ rate 
increase of $8,000,000, I am 
resentful of the fact that the 
PSC did not hear me on my 
need for a “stop gap” increase 
in income, but I suppose I am 
less persistent than the monopo- 


In fact, if you ask me, I 
suspect that the sensibilities of 
the vb wl more in “ne ry 
the te! company than it 
is with me and con of thie 
4,500,000 subscribers, all of 
whom have a problem. A can- 
did government commission set 
up to ascertain the facts of our 
lives should find “support for 


-with its demurrer, 


the ‘reasonable proposal” that 
we need a decrease in our phone 


bill, 
* 


IN FACT, if the telephone 
company would rend the air 
and I have 
no doubt that it would, I would 
like to submit another pro- 
posal, It would seem to me 
that this public utility, a neces- 
sity in today’s life, should right- 
fully belong, Jock, stock and 
mouthpiece, to the public, I 
believe that it, like a number of 
other, necessities, should no 
longer be in the hands of pri- 
vale individuals, 

By the accident of history, 
one form of man’s communica- 
tion—ihe putting of words to 
paper and sending it in an en- 
lowe to the recipient = has 
worked fairly well, I can. still 
get off a message to the folks 
or to my friends for the price 
of a three-cent stamp. The post- 
Office is a fairly comprehensive 
organization, works reasonably 
well—in fact, better, and cer- 
tainly cheaper for the service 
rendered than virtually any 
of the public utilities. Its head 
even enjoys cabinet rank, 


. 


I WOULD like to see the 
telephone service worked along 
the same lipes and I believe 
that all of us would benefit. 
And while I am dreaming I do 
not see why transportation—rail, 


subway, air — cannot likewise 
serve the people under public’ 


ownership. 

I believe that is the way of 
the future as it heads inevitably 
toward the day when the pub- 
lic will own the goods it creates. 
It would not surprise me if 
every concession the PSC makes 
to the big corporation is a tele- 
phone cail to -socialism. 


in this country. 


LOUISIANA became the first | 


Southern state to wipe out its 
“right-to-work” law when Gov, 
Long, keeping a promise made 
to labor in the last election, sign- 
ed a repeal bill previously ap- 
roved by both des of the 
egislature, An intensive politi- 
cal campaign by the unions Just 
year removed from office 58 
representatives and 
ee had voted for this measure 
two years ago, 


THE AFL-CIO has urged on 
the Senate Labor Committee 
that the GI housing law be ex- 
tended another year, It is now 
due to expire July 25, 1957. 

* 
THE AMALGAMATED 


14 senators | 


Clothing Workers has signed a | 
contract with J, Schoeneman, | 


Inc., of Baltimore, covering 
2,000 workers, This company 
has been the largest unorganized 
men's colthin 
forty years, The workers gained 


firm for the last | 


a pay boost, and a health, wel- | 


fare and retirement plan. 

7 
HOTEL 

Employes Local 255 has signed 

a contract with a tenth Miami 

Beach hotel, the Sea Gull, There 

are some 130 employes here. 
* 


THE AFL and CIO Women's 
Auxiliaries are meeting jointly 
to plan merger of the two organ- 
izations, Unity committees are 
currently drafting a proposed 
agreement and by-laws for the 
new body, 


the House and Senate Lalor 
Committees to arrange hearings 
on pending safety legislation in 
Congress. In his letter, the Al'L- 
CIO president took an “extreme- 
ly critical” view of the failure of 
the federal government to take 


action on this issue. 
* 


THE IOWA AFL and CIO 
have merged, bringing together 
100,000 unionists in the state. 
The new group will be known as 
the Iowa Federation of. Labor, 
The Teamsters delegation tried 
to get the AFL convention to 
table the merger but failed. 
President of the Federation is 


Ray Mills, head of the former | 


AFL in the state and now May- 
or of Des Moines. 
. * 


THE MICHIGAN Federation 
of Labor took a step to merger 
with the State CIO Council at 
the AFL convention in Detroit. 
A committee, headed by a Fed- 
eration leader who is apparently 
opposed to a speedy merger, was 
set up and talks with CIO were 
due to start. 


* 

THE AFL-CIO published fig- 
ures revealing that more than 
80 percent of contracts have un- 
ion shop agreements of one kind 
or another, 


7 
MEMBERS of 29 state legis- 
latures now receive the AFL- 


CIO News each week in the 
mail, . 


& RESTAURANT | 


| 


| 


for repeal of South Dakota's right 
‘to work law is making considerable 


Farmers Fight Anti-Labor Law 


HURON, §.D. — The campaign, they favored an amendment to the 


state constitution, if that was ne- 
cessary, “to give the laborin 


peu 


headway among the farmers. ws of §.D. the right to collective 


Members of Farmers Union Dis-' 


‘trict one, in the Southern part of 
the state, at their récent quarterly | one meeting were reported to the 


meeting in Platte, adopted a resolu- 
tion which called for repeal of; Count 


GEORGE MEANY lias askéd | 


the law. 


| 


recent 


argaining with management.” 


When the results of the District 


Lineoln 


meeting of the 
Coit 


Farmers Union, at 


‘ton, the loca] adopted a simnlar 


The resolution said also that! motion. 


"As the Elections Get Hotter... 


| (Continued from Page 1) 


——-_ 


wee ee 


Regardless of your political out- 


ment when the election campaign look, the point of view this paper 


ica-our readers, their shopmates, | interest. In a nation where more 
their neighbors, Will it be Eisen- 
‘hower and Nixon? 
‘in the election will Ike's health 


| 


ithan eighty-five 

: press is dominate: 
What, factor) every differing outlook is precious. 
Certainly that is true concerning 


gor of the 
by the COP, 


be? Is Stevenson to be the banner- the coverage and analysis of this 


bearer for the Democratic party? 
Can Harriman, Kefauver,. Syming- 
ton or some dark horse nose him 


out? “What are 
doing regarding 


the steel strike 


about today, 


COUNTY 


Upstate 
Manhattan 


Brooklyn 
Queens 


New Jersey . 


How do they stack up? How will] a¢ 


paign? These are but a few of 
the questions the country is talking 


RE SS ED 


the trade-unions 


the campaign? | ou 


affect the cam- 


(Bubs) 
Goal’ Achieved Percent 
6 


587 78 600 
DAILY WORKER 


(Subs) 


Geal Achieved Goal 
- 2s 60 


organ that is dedicated to the in- 
terests of the workin-class and the 
majority of our people. 


Hence the editors and staff ask 
r readers, with all the urgency 
our command, to promptly meet 


the quotas of your areas, both in 
the financial as well as the cir- 
culation drives. 


THE WORKER 


(Bundle) NEWSSTAND 
Bales for 


Goal Achieved . Percent 

31 83 Week ending 
34 June 10 
5 2000 


30 

70 Week ending 
June 17 
38 2074 ~ 


(Bundle) NEWSTAND 
Achieved Sales for 
72 Week ending 
June 10 
3241 


Week ending 
June 17 
3156 


66 19 
95 n 
96 , 2 
104 18 

119 
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Brownell Forces Trial After 
uerto Rican Court Says No 


The following article is con- 
densed from one of the regular 
Sunday morning radio broadcasts 
by Juan Saez Corales, who served 
as secretary of the united Puerto 
Rican Labor movement before the 
“war. With 10 other Communist 
leaders, he faces trial under the 
Smith Act. 


By JUAN SAEZ CORALES 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico.— 
The U.S. Federal Court has 
set Oct. 15 for the trial of 11 
Puerto Ricans under the Smith. 
Act. The Smith Act is being 


applied in our contry for the first | 
time since the Free Associated’ ment shows it paid no attention to 
State was constituted. After the | the Puerto Rican Government's 
United States declared before the | investigations. 

United Naticns that Puerto Rico; After this new iadictment, we 
had ceased to be a colonial and spent long months in La Princesa 


dependent territory. . . . after vag Prison, finally managing to get out | 
ernor Luis Munoz Marin declared: 


“Puerto Rico governs itself.” Its ap- 


JUAN SZEZ CORALES 


‘be almost prohibitive. For example 


for our Communist ideas. 
others will be persecuted, unless— 
before 
Ricans act now to maintain the 
civil and democratic rights which 
on bail which was set so high as to are being violated. Hitler Germany 

started out by persecuting Com- 


on us. This violates the most ele- 
mentary principles of representative 
government. 


The great majority of Puerto 


Ricans are barred from service on 
the federal jury inasmuch as jurors 


are required 
mastery of the English language. 


to have complete 


Court sessions are held in Eng- 


lish, even when those on trial—like 
the majority of the Smith Act 
defendants—do 
language. This is virtually equiv- 
alent to being tried in absentia. 

o 


not know that 


SHOULD WE BE convicted 


and sentenced to more than a year 
‘in jail, we will be sent to remote 
places in the United States where 
our loved ones can never visit us. 


* 


WE ARE now being persecuted 
Later 


it is too late—all Puerto 


plication here gives the lie to the my bail was $12,000, higher than|munists; later liberals, democrats, 
claims made around the world that | i¢ | jad committeed first degree | Protestants, Catholics, ‘Jews were 


our country se liberty. murder. Bail for others was set at 


IN MARCH, 1954, I and seven $15,000 and “a 
of my co-defendants under the ‘ 
| N 
Smith Act were ordered jailed by ee eee 
the CGovernment of Pureto Rico. 


We were charged with violating 


Civil 


-ernor Munoz Marin would do hips 
Law 53, better known as the nnd to “investigate the application of 


Law, which is a copy of the Smit repressive U. §S. laws in | 
Act. The charge then was identical| Rico and the functioning of the/ 


Ww 
fundamental rights of the whole 
| Rights recently established by Gov-| people. That is why it is to be ex- 
pected that all the people, and 
especially the labor organizations, 
civic organizations, political parties, 
Ww 


consigned to deaths camps. 


Our trial does not affect only us 
ho are accused. It affects the 


ill act in defense of the civil 


to the charge now: conspiracy to|U, §, Federal Court here in viola-| liberties violated in our case, con- 


teach and advocate the overthrow |}: of civil and human rights. 


ot the government by force and) | 
violence. After a full investigation | Our case is to be tried in the 
by the Puerto Rican Justice De-| Federal Court established here by 


rere. it was decided by the the U. S. Government. The Puerto | 


een cert = San juan 08 Op rfl) Rican people have viglansieeliie! 


to pursue the) 
prosecution. 


Our indictment under the Smith) yy, dns “0 
Act five months later, on Oct. 90, | ¢| Cannot partic ‘j 


1954. by the United States Govern. | tion of judges in that court, nor in, 
——— __—_________. | the passage of such laws as the 


RESORTS 
PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoze Lake, N. Y. 
An informal resort, ideal for young 


familicgy. Private laké, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Sports, children's program 


not 


ecutive branch of that government. | 


| what they do but for 
Smith Act which the U. S. imposes’ they think. 


Labor in Negro-Rights Fight — 


tribute to our defense and stop 
them from sending us to jail far 
from our homeland. 


Defense of those accused of 


violating the Smith Act is defense 


neither in the judicial nor the ex-/of the rights of all citizens; it is| 


ned ago aimed at stopping persecution of|have barely learned English yet. | 
Beene sen e” | individuals in Puerto Rico not for Get it out of your mind that these 


what 


and councellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food. 
Adults $42, children 320-25. Send for 
booklet or call Mayna Hamburger (city) 
BE 2-4754; or Jeffersonville 212k. 


CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, NM. YF. 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 
2, 4 & 6 week periods available 
MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 


A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. Y. Offiee: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 AL 5-6283 


HEY LOLLY LOLLY Lo 
RWW WINGDALE 
On The Lake 


Low Rates—Best in Food 
Entertainment Nightly 
Including Cherokee & His Band 


(Coontinued from Page 10) 
leaders that has plagued our 
movement from its birth. Even 
as the party war born of the 
two currents, the S.P. grouping 


and the labor grouping, the 
latter while entering with great 
traditions of militancy and deep 
ties with the workers, also had 
strong Wobbly tendencies and 
approaches. 


This helped to set us up as 
an opposition grouping in the 
labor movement, the TUEL, 
etc., and with the exception of 
a short period of time, that has 
been one of our chief character- 
istics. The attitude of looking at 
the leadership of the labor 
movement one-sidedly as labor- 
fakers, pie-cards, sell-out artists, 
etc., in time affected our atti- 
tude even towards Communist 
trade union leaders. And _ this 
became particularly pronoynced 
in the °48-'51 period. Given this 
outlook, it was easy to justify 
before the membersh‘p our 
lopping off these people as our 
diflerences sharpened. I believe 
that in the examination now 


shaping up we have to re-define 


_ oe 
—- 


our relationship to the labor 
movement in the most funda- 
mental way. 

Just a word on the outlook 
for the Party. 


We have to basically re-ex- 
amine our relationship to the 
labor movement in a A allay 
tal way. In the fight to rebuild 
the left movement, prime atten- 
tion is to be given to recement- 
ing relations with these forces. 
We look to the McManus’, Hub- 
erman’s, Sweezy’s, etc. While 
these are honest people, I dont 
think these people are going to 
bring very much to the Marx- 
ist movement. Their ties with 
the labor movement are small: 
Their attitude has been even 
more leftist. The only thing they 
can say for theanenives is that 
they were not blind followers 
of the Soviet Union. We have 
to begin to make public all of 
what we are discussing. Cer- 
tain apologies are long overdue. 
There are ways and means of 
indicating what we have to do 
in relation to these forces. We 
will thus clear up in a greater 
way the attitude of our forces 
in these unions. 


——— —- 


—ii. 


a 


Come up—You'll Like It! 


Call CH 4-0723 202 W. 40 St. 
ROOM 605 


Pl 


i | 
BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 


Scenic Country. @ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimm 
Free Boating @ Recreation H 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open Ali Year 
Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations 
© Stimulating and exciting cultural program in 


tasty food 
Yiddish and English 


CULTURAL STAFF: 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; 


® Appetizing and 


Teddy Schwartz; 


Harvey Schreibman; Edith Segal, S. Yachness; 


Tamara Bliss. 
CUEST ARTIST: 


Moderate Rates ® 


Earl Robinson. 
Special Family Plan 


© Day Camp 


Call AL, 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N, Y.c. 3 


‘CHILDREN 


_ (Continued from Page 6) 


hungry and said petulantly. Other 

ple have vision why can’t we? 
He is particularly annoyed at the 
Soviet Union doing the things we 
should like to do. Why we were 
the first and only revolution. He 
ig quite a card. But it is the first 
time I have heard a capitalist eco- 
nomic advisor suggest that we must 
prove that capitalism can live side 
by side with the Soviet Union. 

A chemist from the University 
Mr. Merle Harris, furthers Dr. 
Ingles suggestions with ideas of 
many groups studying disarma- 
ment, recommendations from polit- 
ical economists, judicial analysis in 
every field, organization by laymen 
for peace, student exchange. Rus- 
sell Cooper gives the history of 
disarmament struggle from the 
oe in 1899 and Geneva in ’32 
and believes that men can cope 
and solve by degrees. 

The Quaker minister suggests 
there are no alternatives to peace, 
that there is now more propaganda 
than negotiation, there must be 
unification of Korea and Germany, 
no expansion of explosives, ex- 
change for peace for it is the will 
of God. 

MRS. HAROLD ROUPP, who 
says she is head of the Childrens 
Crusade a preachers’ wife and a 
grandmother asked—who is speak- 
ing for the 900 million children in 
the world and the unborn children 
now menaced by the fall out? 

The children are new and neu- 
tral, in the center of this horror, 
300,000 have received total injury 
from war, 500,000 are orphans, 
450,000,000 are illiterate and dis- 
eased. Our target is the Russian 
children who ee in fear. Our 
children now in Connecticut are 
taking courses in primitive livin 
to prepare for “possible survival. 
The children know about it. All 
arms races end in war. 

SENATOR HUMPHREY be- 


came very excited about the Soviet | 
Union. Why, they export their best. 
talent all over the world. I couldn't | 
get the U. S. to bring 80 students 
‘over here, or have a fair in Cer- | 
‘many. We send people to India| 
who can’t speak the language, who 


are the old Bolsheviks with whisk-_ 
ers and bomb, they are educated, | 
speak ten languages. . | 

I WAS THER all day. At five- 
thirty it was still going on and 
there had not been a worker or 
farmer speak at all. The report that 
night on radio and television would 
have given you an impressiion that 
a number of lukewarm people dis- 
cussed disarmament and decided it 
would be impossible in our time. 


But it was clear from the discus- 
‘sion to all that certain objective | 
| and miraculous developments im 
| | 

| 


the world made this discussion 
_mandatory, that peace was absol- 
jutely necessary, that disarmament 
and national security might turn 
‘out to be the same, that disarma-| 
‘ment rests upon the necessity of | 
ALL countries seated in the United | 
| Nations—not even one little country 
‘can be left out for it might bury 
| and hide the bomb, that the people 
of the world want and are now de- 
‘manding peace, that they have an 
undying, indefatigable hope for | 
| world betterment. 


— — 
sss 8 Be ew eww new ew ewe ee eee 


You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 


| Special Vacation Offer 
Two months —......-~-~- $3.50 
One month — 


Two weeks 


T. B. 


(Continued from: Page 11) 


can be obtained from a com- 
parison of the death rates of the 
white and Negro populations 
of this country. The 1953 total 
TB death rate for white males 
was 14.8 per 100,000 popula- 
tion; for white females it was 
only 5.9 per 100,000. However, 
for the Negro population, so 
often crowded into miserable 
slum areas, the death rates for 
males and females were 43.7 
and 24.1 respectively. 

How medical science has cut 
into the tuberculosis toll is 
shown by reports presented at 
the NTA meeting. Dr. Edith 
Lincoln of New York’s Belle- 
vue Hospital reported a study 
among children on her service 
in that hospital. She said that 
in the 1930-40 period, the death 
rate from tuberculosis in the 
group ran more than 20 per- 
cent. In 1946, a new drug, 
streptomycin, was first employ- 
ed in treating TB. The death 
rate among tuberculous chil- 
dren fell to about 5 percent, or 
about one-fourth of what it had 
been. In the last couple of 
years, research scientists have 
discovered several new drugs 
specifically useful in fighting tu- 
berculosis. As a result, Dr. 
Lincoln can report that the 
death rate among children with 
TB admitted to Bellevue was 
down to about 1 percent, a far 
ery from the situation two dec- 
ades ago. 

Chief causes for this great 
progress have been new drugs 
such as isoniazid, streptomyoin 
and PAS, and great improve- 
ment in surgery. The dramatic 
surgical gains were described 
by many including Dr. John 
Steele of the San Fernando 
(Calif.) VA Hospital. Dr. Steele 
reported on. 3,657 cases in 
which surgery was required. Ot 
these cases, 185 were so serious 
that an entire lung had to be 
removed. In former times, the 
vast majority of such cases 
would have been doomed. Dr. 
Steele reported a surgical death 
rate of 17 percent in this 
category. 

IN ANOTHER 1,285 cases, 
the operation required was a 
lobectomy, the removal of one 
of one of the lobes or major por- 
tions of a lung. Surgical mortal- 
ity in this large group was 3.3 
percent. For another 1,554 pa- 
tients who underwent less serious 
operation in which a segment 
of a lobe was removed, the sur- 
gical mortality was a low 1 per- 
cent, while for 633 patients who 
required surgery in which only 
small infected areas were cut 
out, the surgical mortality was 
zero. In all groups, mortality 
without surgery would have 
been very high, so that many 
hundreds of lives were saved by 
surgery in this one hospital alone 
during the 3-year period covered 
by the reported study. 

One can be amazed at these 
great advances against the dis- 
ease which once took such a ter- 
rible toll. But complacency is 
impossible. Too many men, 
women and children still suffer 
and die from TB. 


— . — ——— 
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You’re Away! 
So Don’t Be Left Out 
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SATCHMO ATTHESTADIUM = —s— [OF MICE AND MEN 


A July 4th Celebration 
At Moscow, Pa., That Failed 


t; PHILADELPHIA. ;raids on ae of werner La July 4th and see in it _, 
oe “enemy sympathizers —confiscation|only a day of picnics, swimming 
a/ By JAMES DOLSEN of “hidden arms”—arrests of “spies” | or being off from work.” 
‘dh “The well laid plans and their detention in rigged up| The whole House-That-Jack- 
Of mice and men “concentration” camps. Built plan fell to pieces when the 
Gang alt astray,” _ Every detail minutely planned | Header Administration refused to 
he Scottish t Robert! i advance, even to where the Mu-| @iow. state troops to participate. 
ca nee ee ‘tual movie cameramen were to The promised” cooperation of the 
a ‘shoot their pictures and from wkat| National Department of Defense 
That 1S what Burgess Wesley | location the company would con-| Vanished Over the fear of interna- 
Franklin, of the little town of Mos-| duct its day-long broadcasts to the) {onal complications. The Mutual 
MOUS TE ©’: oe oye pwan eter whole anxiously waiting world. .. | Branoonating Company, seeing the 
a 1 ts ea 1 Veg h nis pig 8 The concoctions of a genius, a peters Sh = of the bucket, 
i, . i ge mc Fo wh of jal cole- more accurate, of a number of such) “ The " os Bos ae tinal! 18 eal 
Jay |map with a Fou y unsubg heroes! | yurgess and local Legion 


" bration that would be heard all ‘post were left holding an empt 
And actually a duller day than ae S an empty 


rae the cruntty. sual was the celebration of. the 1 4] 7 
nentotae| USUAL Was é *| And the. Scranton Times, which 
Everything looked so promising Fourth in the little borough except) hag front aR “oe x i 
—until two percent of the thou- ; , tad iront-paged the story, - ne 
; ; for the heightened feeling between olected ey cal ai Labels “Het 
with the Governor’s office in Har-|? few of the residents and the great) that the whole affair had been call- 
‘majority who had looked forward! pd off 


} 


rT 
+6 


in Fume vigorously objected to to a “really thrilling” day. | “Only two percent were against 
a ; Some of the older residents re-|it!” groaned the burgess as he 
ae > 1] 0 Leones” Sat- Franklin sounded rather bitter! called out of the not so ancient; banged the receiver in place. 
In Stadium Concerts first ocadiains gazz Jamboree on sat- lover the phone because some 20 past that a small city in Wisconsin 
uray, July 14 at Lewisohn Stadium, Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong | MYoscowers had been able to block| f.4 ea dene edguagietleraapar ; t 
and his All-Stars poin forces with Dave Brubeck and the Brubeck a propect on which the borough| ¢. ae" that the i . 4 ainted Meat Poisons 
uartet for their first joint concert appearance. council; the local, state and national! “.. o i - . . 
Q joint concert appearance. oe lng a wee the Mutual, military “occupation” had turned/5QQ at Cuba Raily 
merican Legion and the Mutua’! out so realistic that the Mayor : 
Broadcasting System with its 543)) (0.4 over | | mgt MATANZAS, Cuba. — Tainted 
ttc’ lacsl alas had been| Kecled over in a heart stroke—the 
sang a — oe “Fie? dq) my only casualty for the day—although| meat sold by street vendors poison- 
se ange —s he el aceon | fears and apprehensions ran riot!ed more than 500 persons, some 
pea. ’ among the townspeople of shocks! 399 seriously enough to require 


X e 4 f wd 
” : ing to Bobbie Burns. ___|to the sick and damages to prop-|) «1.4: ; ; ST 
What. was this we ring) erty. | —T ization, it was reportec 

) today 

1 ye 


: ‘d avy ¢ T din‘ent: dil reek Presi plan, which — so suddenly an | That affair was also engineered| ">" | 
Former President Harry >. ruman Sal ast w ee resi- sO ignominious y! | 3 by the American Legion and broad-| The victims included Agriculture 
dent Eisenhower has been “a part-time President” ever since Nothing less than an invasion of| casted widely over the nation. It, Minister Fidel Barreto, who came 
he took office. And that, said Truman is “legitimate political | oD gong ae on Jey took — before — ar 30 ne here » —_e es eK 
F 1 ea eS 3 fourti—yes, last weeK—Dy a mighty ventured to repeat that pertorm-| ing the new district offices of the 
ame. f aT ' ota ; ‘ : 
But Truman said the President’s | of th Monarchists and the neo-|4rmy of state militiamen—armored ance—and this in Moscow, Pa., was! Public Works. Department. Presi- 
health is “not a matter that should Fascists. | tanks—big guns—bayonets polished| to be IT. , ident Fulgencio Batista, who offi- 
go into the campaign at all.” | He said he would announce his Sharp. for the business—war planes Among many. competitors for} ciated at the dedication, was not 
piRieell dhnee fi he De tic | Zooming overhead—guttural orders}; event. this town won out, stricken. 
Truman made his comments as'own choice for the Democra We lees Lethel den dal snl > event, 
he arrived on the liner United Presidential candidate “when | al-| panded t unee-| Aside from its name—a Godsend to The bad meat, roast pork made 
States after a six-week tour of rive at the convention.” | > gy gel GE 7 | the promoters—the town is in the} up into sandwiches, was sold by 
—— | “Wil lhe for the nominee!’ he! Then the invasion starting off! center of the most heavily popu-| street vendors to onlookers at the 
, with the roar of the big guns at) lated area of Lackawanna County | dedication ceremonies. 


- 


* ° | “6 al . pe 

Christian Democrat yerien ‘tage ei : az | Catliest dawn—the occupation . . .| in eastern Pennsylvania and NEAR : —— ---—— 
__sdfuman said of Eisenhower, 4) martial law declared . . . military) NEW YORK CITY, instead of off! 1 es 
Named Rome Mayor don't think any man can be a part-| — | in the wilds of Wisconsin. | : 
ROME, Italy.—Christian Demo- time President and be a success.” | didate. es SQ He esa, ST THE NEW 
crat Senator a ys Mp ery That oe gf ri r ee The main issue, he said, is the intention of the promoters of SWEDISH-DAN ) 
elected ngs 0 ome . abl; . he Said, ‘ all ay that coal 1 ‘whether the country will be run this affair were? Obviously, it was) - ISH 
— a “ee ie 0 ipa ri my —— SS eke entire y, C “for. of and by the people and not} to heat up the cooling-off cold war inspiration 
works, got oV of the oW votes cast. started night at the beginning. for, of and by the special interests tensions, despite the pious claims 
Twenty went to the Communist) A reporter asked if he referred) we have now.” of its local and national backers $44.95 | 
candidate, Sicilian Dr. Aldo Natoli. to the President’s golf playing. | He said fore; licv has been! that .al! they wanted was “to re- “3 
Alth breakd f the: “Yes, 1 think that’s right,” Tru- oh-wmbrre, thas Ff ebooug : | PRICE INCLUDES ; 
in —_ ot a ead ‘it man replied “badly bungled” by the Administra- mind those who have forgotten the) q@@g@e PABRIC ¥% 

voting was not announced, it ap-|man re badly wy ie’ Sey 4 fey vce . | Sore 

peared that the Center parties} He said the issue of the cam- “oe and a = —-* pt — | Ss? 
pushed Tupini through with the aid paign would net depend on an, Republicans have put Sorbian ‘asl What is all the | 


} personality of the Democratic can- | 
: . MO ae rte] UPROAR about the 


SATURDA} — |icy into politics an 
“oe ee ws to reap the benefits. It won't help| 


them.” : ° ° 
Truman lined himself up with Springtime on the 


“old man go-to-hell Sherman” when Danube? 
‘asked whether he would consider. 


‘running again for the Presidency. | sega have read the gredt lterpay I | 

“ af ’ | ebate th Ww, e recently ff vw 

| If nominated I won't run—I |] jobtished delightfal book on Hungary , YOU SAVE $8@ , 

mean accept. If elected, I'll not|} by two noted Frenchmen. Scores wat | Usually would sell for $119.85 

serve,” He quoted the Civil War ] People trom all, walks of cron itt. 2 Reversible Innerspring 
aaron ST Cushions. Wide Choice of 


™~ WU 6-0534 w Tha, m covon pa general. “That's about as strong as |} ticiwm of the book. | 
44% ST. 8 AVE. FSALLET ON ICE I can make it. I’ve had my shafe | Now you read it and be the sede Finishes and Fabrics. : 
1; Ft i? aAfic , ' | s to which is right, aiso whether : 
: , Es Oren : vo . == ———|9f public office. 'm 72 years old, | thete ever had boon a more entertain- §) Secuien, Tebow: Pink, “Biack 


Based on MAXIM GORKY’S “MOTHER” 
Directed by MARK DONSKOY * storring VERA MARETSKAYA 


) and I don’t see why I sholud go'} ing yet informative beok written on | 
6 '§ on this little known people’s democ- |) & White, Brown & Beige. 
Weod Finishea: Blond, Walnut, 


. . ” 
into the game again. it sonb6iee a leone. | 
| | On But he indicated he hoped. to |  opaer it airectiy from the publisher, || Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
, take an active part in the Presiden- || If you are net completely satistied, | Foam rubber cushions with 
| | zippers, add $20. 


tial campaign you money will be refunded, 
< < s 


| 
MS of AMERICAN MARXISM |) ..2 cote? ete, ot the tetet ] moncamay worm, tne, frm Sim ae 
than on,” he said, “but I want to|}' 130 East I6th Street, N.Y. 3 | aig al a eo 6, 


do something. Did you ever watch 


ji 1 on key th tical questi uns facing - nates mecca sha me me of | 
+ Sp clon ag I then la pare akg surthatiaaion a firehorse when the bell rings? ogre Arteliz f be % 
. The Trumans were met at the 4 | age é =! 
SIX TUESDAY EVENINGS—7:30 te 9:00 p.m. | pier by their daughter, Margaret, | Moederi>..- 
$5.00 for the Series—$1.00 Single Admission and son-in-law Clifton Daniel. — ow SLE MI <_-—lee 


. SPECIAL DEALER Cost sale on our 1956 
F or your vacation choose TV Floor Models, including RCA, Du- 5.5199 
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End Justify the Means? | | ; 
Howard Selsa other Socialist Trends. & 14th Sts.) One hour free parking or . 
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Negro i What |. AUGUST 14 | 
val Tine desemation in The American Road to So f Entertainment | . MONUME NTS 
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James E. Jackson Carl Marzani | Children $22-26 WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
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25,000 Upstate $ 


By Spevial Correspondent 


BUFFALO.—The calendar on the desk in the union hall was opened to June 90. 
“This is it’—“D-day’—were the words splashed across it in bright red crayon. Twenty- 
five thousand steel workers in Buffalo and Lackawanna are on strike in unity with 


their brothers across the country. 

‘The six plants affected here are 
Bethlehem (18,000); Republic (3,- 
500); Wickwire (1,500); Hanna 
(750); Doner-Hanna (500); and 
Allegany-Ludlum (200). 

Most workers are grim and ex- 
pect a long strike. “I think the 
company’s proposal is lousy,” said 
a crane operator in the union hall 
at Bethlehem. | 

An ore bridge operator said: 
“I feel the company's offer is too 
insignificant to consider. I think 


iit will be a long strike, but we're 


ready for it.” 

A truck driver said, “I've picket- 
ed before but this time it looks 
like it will be longer than the 
ether times.” : 

A blast furnace operator called 
the company’s offer “ridiculous.” 
He was sure the union woukl win 
iu the long run. 

A roll turner said, “We're not 
going to give up. We can wait 
as long as. they can.” 

The steel workers are bitter 
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. pickets. Strike committees are be- 


strikers, | Strike started. 


Bethlehem, Republic, and Wick- 
wire plants. Strike headquarters 
are in the process of being set up| 
at the various union halls, and 
soup kitchens should be set up by 
next week. Coffee and sandwiches 
are now available at the halls for 


ginning to function, in a limited 
way. 

The main issue among the rank 
and file is the five-year contract 
demanded by the companies, At 
the ‘same time, some workers are 
pointing out that steelworkers 
won't satisfied with a three 
year contract and a poor one, but 
want satisfaction of their just de- 
mands. At this writing, most sen- 
timent is solidly behind the de- 
mands and against the company 
offers, though it’s more difficult 
than before the strike to determine 
the rank and file’s sentiments, as 
the workers are mainly dispersed 
to their homes, and there has been 
no mass strike activity, since the 


teel Workers Begi 
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in the port of New York will 
meet July 17 to draft contract 
demands for coming negotiations 
with the N. Y. Shipping Associa- 
tion. ILA president William 
Bradley, will be getting out of 
jail that day after serving a 15- 
day sentence on a “contempt-of- 


court” conviction growing out of - 


last September's 8-day water- 
front strike. 

The two-year dock pact ex- 
ires Sept. 30, Negotiations will 
begin around August 1. Teddy 


Gleason, union organization di- _ 


rector, warned the shipping 
employers they would face a 
strike if they tried to use the kind 
of intimidation tactics in negotia- 
tions shown by the jailing of 
Bradley. 


* 
THE AFL-CIO Brotherhood 


n Strike 
Labor in York 
3 By Herbert Signer 
Dock Union Meeting 
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City at which ,it is hoped, agree- 
ment will be reached on unity 
program and schedule. 

Speakers invited to the CIO 
convention include political fig- 
ures Gov, Harriman, Sen, Leh- 
man, Attorney-General. Javits, 
and Mayor Wagner.. AFL-CIO 
leaders asked to speak include 
George Meany, Walter Reuther, 
Michael Quill, and Jacob Po- 
tofsky. 


against the companies and see 
this as the sharpest attack on the 
union in Manv years. 

The Steel union is the largest 
in the area, with a total of over 


the local Westinghouse 
are expected to go all-out behind! 
the steel union if there is no set- 
tlement in the near future. There 
are over 200,000 unionists in the 


of Longshoremen apparently 
still hasn’t made up its mind 
whether to petition the NLRB 
for another port election for 


The CIO parley will follow the 
Democtatic and Republic nom- 
inating conventions. 

* . 


AREA RAILROADS are be- 
ginning to lay off men. If the 
strike drags out, many thousands 


' e the foundry. 


40,000 members, and plays a de- 
cisive role in the labor movement. 


The local CIO and AFL central) P& 
izec 


bodies, which united in suppert of | 


area, and Buffalo-Lackawanna is 
haps the most heavily union- 
1 industrial area ot N.Y. . State. 


long, tough struggle. 
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Elmira GE 
Votes IUE - 


ELMIRA, N. Y. (FP). — Em- 
ploves at the General Electric Co. 


“foundry here voted to disaffiliate 


from the independent United Elec-| 
trical, Radio and Machine Work- | 
ers and go into the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Worker (AFL-CIO), 
The Elmira GE workers were 
part of the UE’s District 3 co-er- 
ing upstate New York, Other Dis- 
trict 3 locals and the entire. district 


leadership bolted from the UE to 
the Internatinal Association of Ma- 
chinists several weeks earlier, 
IUE District 3 president Jack 
Suarez said the switch was swung 
by an 81-2 vote of two shifts at 


‘ ‘yprus Group 
Regrets Death 


O1rt’.S. Official 


NICOSIA, Cyprus. 

The pro-Greek Eoka  under- 
ground organization said the killing 
of U.S. vice-consul William Boteler 
in a bombing incident June 16 was 
“a terrible misfortune.” It ex- 
pressed “deep regret” at his death. 

In leaflets distributed today, the 
Eoka group said the bomb was 
meant for a Briton, 


Synthetic Mineral 


For Industrial Use 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
Development of a synthetic “tailor- 
mde” miner] for industril use. was 


Young Demos 
Take Strong 
Rights Stand 


announced by the Sintox Corp. | 
here, 
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By WILLIAM SENNETT 

JACKSONVILLE, _ Illinois, — 
Over 200 delegates attending 
the Illinpis state convention of 
Young Democrats last week set 
a living example of their, sup- 
port to a strong civil rights pro- 
gram by breaking down long 
Standing segregation practices 
in this small Southern Illinois 
City, 

Negroes were able to use the 
facilities of the Dunlap Hotel 
where convention sessions were 
held, and both Negro and 
white dined together in restau- 
rants that had catered to whites 
only in the past. 


At the convention itself, a 
forthright program = on _ civil 
fete was unanimously adopt- 

. The administration of Gov- 
ernor Stratton was scored for its 
failure to press for a Fair Em- 
ployment: Practices law. The 
convention called for a renew- 
éd fight to adopt such legisla- 
tion when the Illinois legislature 
reconvenes, 


BUFFALO.—As the steel strike! 
ends its first week, Buffalo and 
Lackawanna steelworkers are set- 
tlng down for what may be a 
Round the 
clock picketing is being carried 
by small groups of pickets at the 


of workers will be laid off because 
of steel shortages. Area businessmen 
are already reported to be feeling’ 
the pinch, as strikers and workers 
generally tigthen up their belts for 
an uncertain summer. 

As the basic steel contract ran 
out, so did a number of smaller 
contracts, particularly in steel fab- 
ricating plants in Buttalo. On 
strike are 1,000 men at J. H. Wil- 
liams and Co., 350 at the Crosby 


Co., 500 at the American Radiator 
Co.'s Stamping Plant, 200 office 
workers at American  Radiator’s 


Stamping and Bond Plants, and 
140 office workers at ACF Indus- 
tries. One thousand workers ~ at! 
American Radiator’s Bond Plant 
are voting today on the contract 
offer already rejected by the strik- 
ing Stamping Plant and Office 
workers. All the above are steel- 
workers, in seven different Steel 
locals. 


Witness as 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


testifying when the Smith Act 


Judge Alexander Bicks recessed, 
the trial June 29 for a week after 
completion of examination of Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, Negro scholar 
and historian, and Doxey A. Wil- 
kerson, director of faculty and 
curriculum at the Jeflerson School 
of Social Science, who testified for 
the defense. 

The 88-year-old Dr. DuBois 
spend part of two days on the 
witness stand. He testified on be- 
half of defendants James E. po 
son, Jr. and Alexander Tratchten- 
berg. , 


THE DISTINGUISHED au: 


thor said he had known — 
since he first met him in 1935 in 
Atlanta University and later when 
Jackson was a leader of the South- 
ern Negro Youth Congress. 


He said he had visited Jackson 
at his home and discussed social- 


JACK KROLL, co-director of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education (COPE), told 
a conference of Wisconsin un- | 
ionists that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is a “government of 
supply and demand—big busi- 


ness and special privilege de- 


mand and the government sup- 


union representation. The Broth- 
erhood was recently refused the 
official support of the AFL-CIO 
Martime Trades Dept. in its ef- 
fort to unseat the ILA. In two 
previous election, the ILA 
beat the Brotherhood , 


THE STATE CIO convention 
August 23-25 in Albany will fea- 
ture action on the 1956 elections 
and the pending merger with the 
State Federation of Labor. “En- 
dorsement and support of candi- 
dates in both presidential and 
senatorial. contests will be high 
on the agenda,” a CIO statement 
declared. 

A special session of the con- 
vention on Saturday will be de- 
voted to discussion of the mer- 
ger negotiations with the AFL. 
A two-day’ conference between 
AFL and CIO leaders will take 
place July 17-18 in New York 
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Defense to Use 5th 


Foley Sq.. 


Trial Reopens Monday 


The fifth witness for the defense is scheduled to begin 


“conspiracy trial of six Com- 


munists resumes Monday in the U.S, Courthouse. 
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ism with him and that the de- 
lendant advocated “peaceful, dem- 
ocratic means’ to achieve it, 


Jackson and his co-defendants 
are charged with conspiring to 
teach and advocate overthrow ‘of 
the government by force and vio- 
lence, 

“He didn’t advocate force and 
violence,” Dr, DuBois declared 
rélerring to Jackson, “So far as 
1 remember he said he was not in 
favor of force and violence.” 

Dr, DuBois 
known Trachtenberg, head of In- 
ternatonal Publishers, since Trat- 
chenberg was a student at Yale 
University 46 years ago, 

- 


HE SAID they were both in the 
publishing -business and from dis- 
cussions of Trachtenberg with his 
associates over the years he gained 
the impression he was a “loyal 
citizen” with an excellent reputa- 
tion for “peacefulness, loyalty and 
patriotism.” 

The defense has not révealed 
the name of the next witness it will 
call tomorrow. But defense coun- 
sel said a new witness will be in 
court when the trial resumes at 
10:30 a.m, : 


testified he had|— 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, state 
CIO president, in a speech be- 
fore the Schenectady ClO Coun- 
cil, said regarding negotiations 
for state and city merger with 
the AFL that “the progressive 
philosophy of the CIO” will be 
carried into the unified labor 
body. He suggested this is what 
the state CIO leaders are trying 
to accomplish in the merger 
talks,. However, he also assured 
the Schenectady CIO officials 
that unions do “not give up their 
identity or their independence” 
after they have merged. 

“These merged bodies will 
exist as in the past to coordinate 
union activity along’ various 
lines, to settle internal disputes, 
and generally to do those things 
which individually the locals 
either cannot do for themselves 
or cannot do so well or so effi- 
ciently.” 

The State CIO has advanced 
a six-point merger program Call- 
ing for inclusion of CIO spokes- 
man in leadership at all levels of 
the united body, a community 
services and civil rights program, 
and departments for legislative 
work, public relations and re- 
search on the issues facing labor. 

* 


UNION EDUCATIONAL 
methods will-come in for a five- 
day study at a conference being 
held at Cornell University this 
month by the N. Y. State School 
otf Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions. . 
Twenty-five union leaders 
from throughout the state will 
take part. The conference opens 
July 22, Its stated purpose is to 
provide an opportunity “for 
study and practice of skills in 
working with people, to stimulate 
and broaden participation in 
union __ activities, strengthen 
union-officer relations and com- 
munications, improve member- 
ship meetings and union commit- 
tees, help union members. un- 
derstand and appreciate union 
aims, achievements and prob- 
lems,” * 

POLITICAL ACTION nt 
the 35,000 members of the Hote 
Trades Council was given a push 
with the setting up of a Political 
Education Committee, Immedi- 
ate plans cover the 1956 election 
campaign, a drive to get all 
union members to register, to get 
the AFL-CIO record of all-can- 
didates to the workers, etc.... 
The Council's Hotel Workers 
Committee in the 18th Congres- 
sional District in Manhattan, 
which played a part in the con- 
gressional primary election vic- 
tory of Sen. Alfred E. Santan- 
gelo, is canvassing the 2,700 
union members in the district in 
preparation for the election 
campaign. 


